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I. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT/ 

Everything  Clmrles  Knight  \ms  at  tempt  0(1  to  do,  witliiii 
our  recollection,  has  been  well  done  ;  the  works  which  he 
has  conducttMl  and  edited,  especially  Shakapeare,  London^ 
The  Knct/e/()j)(pdiaf  England ^  Old  Englandy  ,  The  Land  a'e 
Live  iny  are  not  only  among  the  most  weighty,  hut  the  most 
valuable  and  delightful  furniture  of  our  h(K)kshelvo8.  His  life 
has  been  singularly  laborious,  and  as  singularly  useful ;  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  seventy- three,  the  genial,  large  experiencc'd 
old  man  sets  himself  down  to  what,  we  suppose,  will  he  the 
most  ])ainfully  pleasant  work  of  his  life.  Something  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  he  has  anticipated  in  his  two  delightful  little  volumes, 
Onee  upon  a  'TiniVy  ])ublished  two  years  since,  and  dedicated 
to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer.  Lord  Rrougham.  Many 
of  the  j)ages  of  .the  earlier  work  had  pn'parc'd  us  for  the 
memories  in  that  now  in  our  hands.  At  the  stime  time,  did  we 
not  hope  for  a  speedy  reprint,  we  might  exj)re88  a  desire  to  see 
such  pieces  as  'The  Erst  Step  into  the  World y  and  Items  of  the 
(tl/sotetey  Ac.,  incorporated  into  the  Passages,  'The  Earmer^s 
Kiteheny  and  Windsor  as  it  l/7/.v,  we  recognise,  although 
somewhat  divested  of  their  lively  and  pleasant  fancy.  Judging 
from  this  first  volume,  we  may  suppose  this  work  will  furnish  a 
very  interesting  chapter  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  last  half- 
century.  To  the  forming  of  the  mind  of  our  present  England, 
int(‘lligent,  imaginative,  clear-sighted,  and  8trong-h(*art(‘d 
Charles  Knight  has  contribuU'd  in  no  inconsifh'rahle  degree. 
He  has  lived  so  much  among  books,  and  enjoyed  with  such  in¬ 
tensity  old  authors,  that  he  has  de})riv(*d  himself  of  a  fame  his 
gc'iiius,  p('rhaps,  fitted  him  to  acquire  in  the  work  of  more 
original  com])osition  ;  for,  although  it  is  to  the  work  of  criticism 
and  compilation  he  has  especially  devot(‘d  himself,  he  has 
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brought  such  u  fr(H'  and  happy  and  realizing  fancy,  to  things  of 
the  |Kist,  and  things  of  the  present  have  l)een  so  vividly  appre- 
hendtMl  by  him  in  their  human  and  pictorial  interests,  tliat  we 
Indieve  theiv  can  Ik‘  little  doubt  that  his  j>owers  claim  for  their 
|H»ss4‘Hsor  a  place,  not  merely  in  the  hard  and  laborious  routines 
of  talent,  but  Ix'iieatli  the  higher,  if  eiusier  designation  of  genius; 
tlu‘si*  impressions  will  Ix'  abundantly  continued  by  the 
Pusnaijes,  The  author  doi*s  not  belong  to  an  order  of  men  to 
whom  national  monuments  are  usually  erected;  but  few  deserve 
such  honourable  notice  more  than  (^harles  Knight.  With 
cheaj)  |x'ri<xlicals  ficxxling  our  land,  and  cheap  and  wortliy  books 
crowding  our  libraries,  we  perhaps  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  intrepidity  of  the  man  who,  some  thirty  years  since, 
attempte<l  to  turn  the  printing-press  to  account,  for  the  educa- 
ti(ni  of  the  |xx)ple,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the 
iHlucational  value  of  gtxxl  wood  engravings.  Ko\v  that  taxes 
have  Ixxm  removed  from  knowledge  and  from  paper,  at  a  time 
when  publishers  only  receive  the  benefit,  and  when  the  tax  could 
jx*rhaps  be  more  easily  borne  than  almost  any  other,  we  can 
scarcely  apprt'ciate  the  difficulties  of  the  man,  who  had  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  imposts  upon  pajxT,  and  to  steer  clear  of 
taxes  ujxm.knowhHlge.  The  weight  of  the  man’s  character,  and 
the  esscmtial  worthiness  of  all  emanating  from  his  pen,  or  his 
tHlitorshij),  or  his  counter,  when  a  publisher,  no  doubt  operated 
rather  prejudically  to  his  interests  who,  throughout  his 
life,  stHuns  to  have  preferred  worth  and  merit  to  pelf  and 
iMJpularity.  The  consolation  to  such  a  mind  must  be  that  it  has 
lalxuiriHl,  and  others  have  entertnl  into  its  labours.  While  at 
present,  wlien  old  |x‘ri(xlicals,  by  cartloads,  are  carried  away  to 
the  butter-shop,  the  Penny  MaijazinCy  and  some  other  periodicals 
from  the  same  ixui,  retain  their  place,  full  of  worthy  old  reading 
and  original  information.  Like  all  workers,  we  may  presume 
Mr.  K  night  to  be  disiamtented  with  his  work  ;  but  the  content¬ 
ment  and  the  discontentment  l(X)k  very  cheerfully  upon  each 
other  in  his  appropriation,  as  the  motto  of  his  volumes,  of  the 
fine  lines  of  Llizalx'th  Ifrowning: 

“  Li  t  ns  lx‘  content  in  work 
'fo  do  the  thinj^  we  can,  and  not  presume 
'I'o  I'ri't  because*  it’s  little.” 

l*dili\  in  no  senst',  (‘an  it  ever  be  supposed  ^Ir.  Knight’s 
work  to  have  Ix'en ;  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  ni  using  this 
jMigi'  for  the  pur|x>se  of  attempting  to  convev  to  him  our  grati¬ 
tude  for  some  of  our  first  helps  and  impulse's  in  the  way  of 
knowlixlge,  when  the  |X)ssession  of  Ixx^ks  was  rare  with  us,  and 
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inonev  more  rare.  The  volume  before  us  is  full  of  memories 
in  whieli  more  persons  than  Mr.  Ivnij^ht  are  interested.  Mr. 
Knij^ht  mi^ht  adopt  as  his  mott(»  the  suiHTsm’iption  of  Scott’s 
*Tis  sixfg  gears  since;  he  strikes  the  tirst  note 
of  his  prelude  the  year  1800.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  ap:e ; 
vivid  as  his  memory  is,  we  eon  less  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
“eannot  remember”  himself  as  he  was  painted  at  two  years 
()ld,  in  a  white  frock  with  a  black  sash — the  indication  that  he 
Inal  lost  his  mother — the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  yeoman,  of  1  ver, 
in  Ihickinghamshire.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  at  Windsor, 
,md  (diaries  Knight  was  the  only  son  of  the  widowed  man  ;  and 
one  of  the  earliest  memories  he  gives  us,  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  unjoyous  head  of  the  desolate  household,  liis  passionate 
caresses  of  his  boy,  and  his  long  fits  of  gloom  and  silence.  A 
rare  picture  we  have  in  the  prelude,  of  the  old  town  of  Windsor 
in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is  a  vivid 
pi(H'e  of  topographical  writing  : — an  old  town  stands  revealed  to 
our  eyes,  as  clearly  as  in  any  piece  of  writing  with  which  wo 
are  acquainted,  and  few  pieces  of  personal  memory  show  to  us 
80  clearly  how  wondrous  a  world  of  ideas  and  improvements  we 
have  traversed  since  then.  The  old  town  has  a  happy, 
stu})i(lly  comfortable  sleepiness  about  the  picture  of  it.  Most 
charmingly  page  after  page  presents  us  pictures  we  expect 
in  novels  of  the  period,  but  their  delight  here  is,  that  they  c(unc 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  says  I  have  seen  theni.’^  The 
author  says  “Old  customs  linger  about  my  early  memories  like 
“  ])atche8  of  sunlight  in  a  sombre  wo(k1,”  and  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  overflow’s  wdth  these  pleasant  memories.  George 
111.  and  his  family  lived  thirty  years  in  Windsor  before  it 
(HTurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  might  as  well  live  in  his  own 
house,  the  Castle.  The  lad  Charles  Knight  often  came  very 
near  to  the  patriarchal  old  royalty,  “  Farmer  George.”  When 
hunting  for  mushrooms  in  the  short  grass  on  dew’v  mornings, 
at  Frogmorc ;  he  says  “  I  have  bowed  to  George  111.  in  the 
“upper  park.”  The  old  King  seems  to  have  trotted  about 
M  indsor  in  quite  a  j)leasant  and  fatherly  familiar  style — seen  so 
often  and  so  constantly,  that  he  excited  little  attention.  The 
picture  of  him  in  this  book  gives  another  colour  to  his  character — 
brings  the  old  King  out  in  a  very  pleasant  relief.  Mr.  Knight’s 
hither  w’e  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  importaiUH' 
111  the  old  town.  It  was  a  genuine  ‘Sleepy  Hollow’ no  business 
8e(‘ms  to  have  been  done  in  it,  the  tradesmen  livi'd  on  comfort- 
ahle  terms  wuth  each  other,  frugally  eating  their  daily  meal, 
lighting  up  their  l)est  room,  and  eating  their  pudding  only  once 
a  w’eek  ;  but  w’ifh  a  more  doid)tful  frugality  adjourning  every 
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niglit  to  the  parlour  of  tlioir  favourito  hostel,  (^ur  author  siiys, 
“  it  is  not  within  iny  reineinhranee  that  anybody  worked  hard.” 
There  was  no  eoinjH'tition,  and  strangers  who  came  with  lower 
priees  and  lower  l)ows  to  secure  large  eustoin,  and  ereatt*  t‘xeite- 
inent  in  the  little  town  soon  came  to  the  end  of  their  tether.  (  Md 
Mr.  Knight  s<H‘ins  to  have  Ix'en  a  sort  ot  hunihle  triend  with 
Majesty;  |M'rhaps  he  was  something  more,  for  he  In'eame  the 
mayor  of  the  town.  The  King  courteously  ran  into  the  shop 
a!id  found  a  st^at ;  chatting  familiarly  over  the  counter  with  his 
humble  subject.  Most  of  our  readers  have  perhaps  seen  this 
pleasant  anwdote,  it  has  l)een  several  times  quoted  since  tlie 
publication  of  this  volume  : — 

My  early  faiuiliaiity  with  the  person  of  (Jeorj^e  111.  mij;ht  have 
abated  sometliing  in  my  mind  ol*  the  divinity  whicli  doth  hedges  a  king ; 
hut  it  has  left  an  impression  of  the  homely  kindness  of  his  natiin*, 
whit'h  no  subsequent  knowledge  of  his  despotic  tendencies,  his  cherislicd 
political  hatreds,  and  his  obstinate  prejudices  as  a  sovereign,  can  make 
me  lay  aside.  'I'here  was  a  magnanimity  about  the  man  in  his  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  petty  otfences  of  veiy  humble  people,  who  did  not  come 
across  his  will,  although  they  might  appear  indiscreet  or  even  dang(T- 
ous  in  their  suppose  d  principles.  Sir  Kichard  Phillips,  w  ith  somewhat 
of  a  violation  of  eontidence*,  printed  in  his  Monthly  Magazine  ai 
anecdote  of  Georp*  111.  which  was  told  him  by  my  lather.  Soon  alter 
the  publication  of  Paine’s  ‘  Rights  of  Man,’  in  1791,  —  before  the  work 
was  declared  libellous, — the  King  w  as  W'uudeiing  about  Windsor  early 
on  a  summer  morning,  and  washeiu’d  calling  out  Knight,  Knight  I  ” 
in  the  shop  whose  shutters  were  just  opened.  My  father  made  his 
appearance  as  quickly  as  pcssible,  at  the  sound  of  th(‘  w  ell-know  n  voice, 
and  he  Indield  his  Majesty  quietly  seated,  reading  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  LaU'  on  the  ])n*ceding  (‘veiling  a  parcel  1‘rom  Paternoster  Row' 
had  lu'en  op(‘ned,  and  its  miscellaneous  contents  were  (‘Xposed  on  the 
counter.  Horror !  the  King  had  taken  up  the  dreadful  ‘  Rights  of 
Man,’  which  advocated  the  Frcmch  Revolution  in  reply  to  Purke. 
Absorlnd  Majesty  continued  reading  for  half-an-hour.  The  King  went 
away  without  a  remark ;  hut  he  never  afterw'ards  expressed  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  or  withdrew  his  countenance. 

Perhaps  these  alleetioiiate  memories  make  our  author  rather 
a  partial  writer,  wliere  the  character  of  the  old  King  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  certainly,  he  puts  him  before  us  in  a  very  amiable, 
homely  light,  and  furnislies  another  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  inonarchs  are  content  to  diminish  their  dignity,  if  duly 
|M‘rmitt<Hl  to  fence  themselves  w'ith  a  strong  palisading  of  dcs- 
jK>tism.  Mr.  Knight  vindicates  the  King,  however,  Irom  the 
universal  imputation  of  parsimony,  and  attributes  the  direction, 
which  excitwl  the  sneer  of  Peter*  Pindar,  that  '‘candles  should 
"  be  ininuHliately  blow  n  out  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  royal  card 
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jMirtv/*  to  the  mere  and  pure  good-nature  of  the  poor  old  King 
to  his  servants. 

lilowing  out  of  wax-candles,  leaving  the  guests  or  congregation  in 
the  dark,  was  the  invariable  practice  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  otHcials. 
At  St.  (Jeorge’s  Chapid,  the  instant  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
vergers  and  choristers  blew  out  the  lights.  Penpiisites  were  the  law 
of  all  service.  The  good-natured  King  respected  the  law  as  one  of  our 
institutions.  He  dined  early.  The  Queen  dined  at  an  hour  then 
deemed  late.  He  wrote  or  read  in  his  own  unearpeted  room,  till  the 
time  when  he  joined  his  family  in  the  drawing-room.  One  even¬ 
ing,  on  a  sudden  recollection,  he  went  back  to  his  library.  The  wax- 
candles  were  still  burning.  When  ho  returned,  the  page*,  whose 
especial  duty  was  about  the  King’s  person,  followed  his  Majesty  in, 
and  was  thus  addressed,  “  Clarke*,  (Mark(*,  you  should  mind  your  [>(*r- 
quisites.  I  bl(;w  out  the  eandh‘s.”  The  King’s  savings  wen*  no 
savings  to  the  nation.  In  1812  it  was  stat(*<l  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  wax- lights  for  Windsor  Castle  cost  ten  thousand  a^year. 

A  state  of  things,  such  as  those  anecdotes  and  characteristics 
indicate,  has  another  side, — lias  many  other  lights  and  shades. 
The  impressions  Mr.  Knight  gives  us  of  the  old  town,  we  have 
said,  are  not  flattering  to  its  commercial  majesty  or  its  intelli- 
geiKje.  How  the  magistrates  got  tlirough  their  business  de¬ 
cently,  is  to  us  as  surprising  as  it  seems  to  be  to  our  author. 
Sometimes  they  made  little  slips  : — 

bate  in  the  evening  an  offender  was  brought  before  one  of  our 
mayors,  having  b(*en  detected  in  stealing  a  smock-frock  from  a  pawn- 
looker’s  door.  “  Look  in  *  burn’s  Justice,’  ”  said  his  worship  to  his 
son  ;  ‘‘  look  in  the  index  for  ‘smock-frock.’  ”  “  Can’t  find  it,  father. 

Not  there.”  “  What !  no  law  against  stealing  smock-frocks  ?  ”  “  1) - 

my  heart,  young  fellow,  but  you’ve  had  u  lucky  escape.”  (Even  jus¬ 
tices  in  those  times  might  incur  the  penalties  against  profane  oaths). 
The  constable  demurred  at  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  “  Well,  well ! 
Lock  him  up,  and  we  ’ll  see  the  Town  Clerk  in  the  morning.” 

In  all  such  states  of  society  the  misery  of  the  poor,  of  course, 
equals  the  ignorance  of  their  age.  We  have  the  stories  of  mobs 
smashing  bakers’  shops.  The  law  of  these  times  was  p(*rfeidly 
nnpartial,  it  distribufcnl  its  favours  even-handed  ;  it  trie<l,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  men  for  purchasing  corn  at  forty-one 
shillings  per  quarter,  and  sidling  it  tin*  siinie  day  for  forty-four  ; 
and  Lord  (’hi(*f  Justice  Kenyon  congratulat(‘d  the  jury,  saying 
to  them,  “  You  have  conferred,  by  your  verdict,  almost  the 
“  greatest  lH‘nef It  on  your  country  that  evi*r  was  conferred  by 
any  jurv.’^  The  house  of  the  man,  so  convict(*d,  during  the  time  of 
his  trial  had  been  gutted  by  the  enraged  jx'ople  ;  then  law  came 
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in  with  another  act  of  benevolence, and  hanged  the  mob.  It  seems 
amazing,  with  all  our  troubles  ot  the  present  day,  to  contemplate 
the  Slough  of  Despond  from  whence  wc  have  emergid.  'I'hc 
country  round  London,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
WindM>r,  was  haunted  by  footpads  and  liighwaymen,  who  did  not 
limit  their  taxgatherings  to  the  night,  but  were  as  active  in  broad 
daylight.  LKhkI-M  oney  was  a  British  institution  ;  it  repre- 
sentiJ  the  fulness  of  the  marauder’s  iniquity,  and  when  it  eould 
be  obtaiiKHl  by  the  constable,  then  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
and  the  dcprcnlator  and  terror  of  the  neighbourhowl  was  left  to 
swing  in  chains  near  the  sj)ot  famous  for  his  moonlight  excur¬ 
sions.  Our  author  tells  us  how  his  youthful  mind  was  iiifornud 
eilucated,  and  warned.  Thus,  in  1804,  when  returning  home 
from  school,  tlie  man  who  accompanied  him,  proposed  to  “  show 
“  him  something  curious.  Between  tlie  two  roads,  near  a  clump  of 
“  tirs,  was  a  gibbet,  on  which  two  bodies  hung  in  chains.  The 
chains  rattled;  the  iron  plates  scarcely  held  the  gibbet  tt)gether ; 
“  the  rags  of  the  highwaymen  displayed  their  horrible  skeletons. 
“  That  was  a  holiday  sight  for  a  schoolboy,  sixty  years  ago!  ”  ^Ir. 
Knight  attributes  much  of  the  fancy  and  culture  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  fact,  that  he  lived  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  full  choral  cathedral  service,  from  day  to  day. 
The  rich  harmonies  of  Boyce  and  Handel  from  the  lips  of  Sale 
and  Vaughan.  He  says,  “On  a  frosty  winter  evening  of  the 
“  wet'kday  it  mattered  little  to  me  that  the  choir  was  enqdy  and 
“  cold,  1  yichhHl  up  my  whole  heart  to  the  soothing  influences.” 
Sometinu's  the  little  lad  was  admitted  by  a  good-natured  verger 
to  one  of  the  vacant  stalls ;  the  only  effect  of  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  his  own  reverence  was  disturbed  by  the 
tricks  and  grimaces  of  the  young  choristers,  who,  as  they  knelt 
in  a})parent  prayer,  were  occupied  in  modelling  hideous  figures 
out  of  the  ends  of  their  wax-candles.  But  what  a  picture  he  gives 
of  the  ronfirmation  service  of  those  days  !  AVe  are  constantly 
remindixl  of  a  well-known  saying  of  one  among  us,  that  the 
(’hurch  did  more  towanls  what  she  ought  not,  than  towards  what 
she  ought.  The  sentence  is  too  shocking  to  be  quotetl,  but  we 
might  almost  cite  ^Ir.  Knight  himself  as  an  illustration  that 
Confirmation  services  weri'  more  hannful  than  helpful.  After 
siHniking  of  the  irreverent  choristers  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  he 
savs : — 

•r 

Such  iiiterruptions  to  the  beauty  aud  solemnity  of  the  service  were 
not  suflicient  to  prevent  their  abiding  impressions ;  and  thus  the  salt  of 
devotion  was  not  wholly  washed  out  of  me.  I  was,  however,  well- 
nigh  rushing  into  the  desert,  in  going  through  the  ceremony  which  was 
to  keep  me  in  the  fold.  I  had  diligently  prepared  myself  for  Con- 
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rirmation.  Dr.  Fisher,  Hishop  of  Salisbury,  was  to  perform  the  rite. 
There  was  an  absence  of  all  solemnity,  and  even  of  decency,  upon 
which  1  look  back  with  disgust.  I  still  see  the  bishop’s  officers  driving 
the  young  people  to  the  altar-rails  as  if  they  were  sheep  going  to  tlie 
f;iir ;  the  monotonous  formality  of  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the 
huddled  batches  who  knelt  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  were  chased 
back  to  their  seats  by  the  impatient  ministers  of  the  solemnity.  Its 
failure  altogether  to  satisfy  my  excited  feelings  compelled  me  into  a 
j)a8sion  of  tears,  and  I  went  home  and  told  my  father  that  I  w’ould 
be  a  Quaker  or  a  Unitarian.  I  think  that  Confirmation  confirmed 
whatever  w'as  sceptical  in  my  composition ;  and  1  had  to  escape  into 
the  n'gion  of  natural  piety,  and  long  dwell  there,  before  I  could  become 
reconciled  to  the  Establishment  >vhich  could  endure  such  profanations. 

Hy-aiul-by  Windsor  liad  to  be  left  for  a  little  wliile,  and  our 
author  to  enter  on  the  great  world  of  London.  Just  before  bis 
departure,  a  revolution  too,  was  eoming  over  the  whole  town — 
the  illness  of  the' good  old  King  was  ehanging  all  things,  and 
royalty  was  never  again  seen  in  (piite  the  same  homely  style. 
The  death  of  the  lovely'  Frineess  Amelia  hastened  the  calamities 
of  the  royal  household.  In  IS  10,  immediately  after  her  death, 
.Mr.  K  night  had  the  pleasant  task  of  cataloguing  and  arranging 
her  well-selected  library,  and  he  say’s,  ‘‘  it  seemed  like  a  voice 
“  from  the  tomb  when  I  recently  lighted  upon  a  touching  pray’cr, 
“which  I  had  copied  froiii  a  blank  leaf  of  her  Ih’ay’cr-Jlook.  It 
“  will  not  be  considered,^’  he  says,  “  a  violation  of  confidence  if 
“  1  print  it.” 

“Gracious  God,  support  thy  uiiNVorthy  servant  in  this  time  of  trial. 
IaI  not  the  least  murmur  escape  my  lips,  nor  any  sentiment  but  of  the 
<lecpcst  resignation  enter  my  heart;  Ivt  me  make  the  use  Thou 
intendest  of  that  affliction  Thou  hast  laid  upon  me.  It  has  convinced 
mo  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  things  here  ;  let  it  draw  me  to 
Thee  as  my  support,  and  fill  my  heart  in  pious  trust  in  Thee,  and  in 
the  blessings  of  a  redeeming  Saviour,  as  the  only  consolations  of  a  states 
of  trial.  Amen.” 

These  arc  some  of  the  memories  with  which  ^Ir.  Knight 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  his  half-century’  of  a  working  life. 
Memories  come  up  to  liim  which  we  doubt  not  have  done  him 
good  to  write,  as  they  have  done  us  good  to  read.  A  young 
angler’s  dreaming  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  wandering, 
r<Kl  in  hand,  into  secluded  nooks,  or  sculling  some  Eton  skiff 
until  the  evening  sUir  warned  the  young  traveller  to  rt‘tra(;e  his 
course  over  dangerous  shallows  and  (lead  waters — swwping, 
then,  by  the  river-poacher,  busy  with  his  eel  lines,  cr(*eping 
close  under  the  shadow  of  the  willow.  More  sensual  occupa- 
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tions  soiiictiincs  ocTUpiwl  the  youth,  wending  in  cart  or  chaise, 
well  supjdied  with  baskets  of'  ham,  tongue,  and  veal  pie,  on  u 
more  Indd  tisliing  excursion  to  Ibay  Ileaeh,  or  ^lonkey  Ishind; 
tliere  listening  to  the  glorious  and  (pieer  stories  of  old  Jack 
Hale  ;  winding  uj)  the  day  with  a  game  at  cpioits  or  traj)-ball; 
then  home  by  water,  the  })unt  floating  down  the  Thames;  the 
silence  only  broken  by  the  chorus  of  some  forgotten  anacreontic 
of  the  old  times,  or  some  unscientific  breathings  of  the  flute. 
AVith  all  this,  the  boy  was  the  father  of  the  man  ;  he  had  Wgiin 
that  careful  and  reverential  study  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  left 
us  little  to  desire  in  the  way  of  Shakespeare  commentary  ;  while 
all  the  items  of  the  life  of  the  day  were  fastening  themselves 
ineffaceably  on  the  young  man’s  mind,  hereafter  to  be  i)r(Kliicc(l 
as  Items  of  the  Obsolete, 

In  1812,  his  working  life  seems  to  Ix'gin.  He  visited  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  puriM)se  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  editor,  which  profession  he  was  instantly  to  pursue, 
and  to  pursue  for  life.  The  year  1812  was  remarkable  in  the 
domestic  history  of  the  country,  and  w  hen  Charles  Knight  enteriHl 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rejK)rter,  cpiestions  were  b(‘ing  agi- 
tatedtending  to  slunv  the  excited  and  unsettled  state  of  the  nation. 
Murders  and  roblKU'ies  were  so  fearfully  on  the  increast',  that  in 
some  instances  whole  families  had  become  exterminated,  and  it 
was  s<*riouslv  )>roposcMl  that  one  member  of  every  family  should 
sit  up  nightly  for  the  defence  of  the  rest ;  yet  the  punishnient 
of  death  was  common  enough.  Life,  by  the  law',  was  held  very 
cheap  and  worthh*ss,  and  this  year  the  noble-hearted  and  un¬ 
happy  Uomilly  introductnl  a  Hill  to  repeal  an  Act,  under  which 
siddiers  and  siulors  found  begging  were  punished  with  (l(‘ath. 
Hleasiint  sights  were  seen  this  vear  in  London.  In  his  Ouee  n/ion 
a  Time^  Mr.  K  night  rtH’ords  liow'  that  the  body  of  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  had  committiHl  one  of  the  family  murders  to  which 
we  have  referriKl,  but  died  by  his  ow'ii  hand  in  prison,  was 
placiHl  on  a  jdatfonn,  six  feet  high,  having  on  a  clean  white 
shirt,  and  very  nicely  frilUxl — the  mall  and  the  chisel  with 
which  he  had  committed  the  murders  w'ere  placed  by  the  side  ot 
his  head.  Thus,  in  solemn  procession,  w  ith  head-bcmnighs  and 
constables  to  the  numlK'r  of  three  hundred,  the  car  was  draw  n  to 
the  houst'  in  Hatclitte  Highway,  W’here  one  murder  was  coin- 
mittiHl ;  the  IhkIv  turiuHl  so  that  the  face  of  the  dead  man  might 
Ih'  (lirtH’tly  op]>osite  the  scene  of  his  atrtK'ity — then  the  pro¬ 
cession  movinl,  and  again  it  stopiHKl  for  another  quarter  ot  an 
hour  Indort*  the  houst*  w  here  another  murder  had  been  committed. 
1  hen  it  nriH'tx'dtHl  to  the  New*  Road,  where  the  body  was  cast 
into  a  hole,  amidst  the  acclammations  of  the  multitude. 
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Such  ploasimt  exhibitions  did  our  legislators  provide  in  those 
days  tor  our  iniioeent  fathers!  On  the  eontrary,  murder 
might  be  jx'rpet rated  with  impunity.  That  same  year,  a 
tariuor  found  some  boys  trespassing  in  his  orehard — he  struek 
one  on  tlie  head  with  a  stake,  the  boy  knelt  and  begged 
for  mercy,  the  farmer  repeated  the  blow,  and  fraet lin'd 
his  skull.  UjK)n  tlie  trial,  it  was  sworn  in  defence  that  the 
skull  was  so  remarkably  thin  that  a  very  slight  blo>v  would 
fracture  it,  whereu})on  the  farmer  was  tined  a  shilling  and 
discharged.  It  was  a  fearful  year,  hanging  was  treated  as  a 
joke  by  the  pwj)le,  it  was  so  common.  A  policc-othcer  saw  two 
men  ujhui  a  wall  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  and  shortly  after  one 
of  the  two  was  hanging  on  a  lamp-i)ost ;  the  short  man  had 
tiiriUHl  off  the  tall  man,  they  having,  after  an  agreeable  day  of 
gambling  and  drinking,  tossed  up  which  should  hang  the 
other.  In  this  year  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  was  shot  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  ^Ir.  Knight  may  w  ell  say,  that  year 
is  now  fearful  to  read  about.  It  was  a  time  of  war  and  wdld 
excitement ;  the  Prince  Regent  was  a  merry  gentleman  and 
gave  grand  entertainments  at  Carlton  House.  On  the  benches 
ot‘  the  Commons  sat,  Palmerston,  Rrougham,  Wilberforce, 
Whitbread,  Castlereagh,  Grattan ;  and  our  author  w'as  in 
fortune,  on  the  first  evening  of  his  entrance  ujKm  reporter’s 
dutit's,  w  hen  it  was  suppostKl,  that  after  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  House  w'ould  divide,  and  young  Knight  was 
left  hy  the  staff  of  the  ‘  British  Press  ’  to  make  a  short  note  if 
anything  should  occur ;  most  unexjK'ctedly,  rose  Canning  for 
the  speech  of  the  evening — a  speech,  with  a  great  point  in 
it — that  he  w'as  for  speedily  granting  the  Catholic  claims  with 
due  safeguards.  Our  young  reporter  caught  the  sjxx'ch,  a  most 
imjHjrtant  one  for  the  journal  he  had  to  represent.  ‘‘  I  ran  with 
“  it  to  the  office ”  says  he,  ‘‘for  young  legs  weri'  faster  than 
“  hackney-coaches  ;  WTote  my  rejiort,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
“  rt'gular  staff  of  reporters,  and  w^ent  hapjiy  to  bed  at  five 
“  o  cliM^k.  I  doubt  whether  any  literary  success  of  my  after- 
“  life  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  this  feat.”  1812,  tin), 
witnessed  the  rise  of  that  great  “sensation,”  Lord  Byron,  and, 
during  the  months  Mr.  Knight  was  in  Tjondon,  Ixung  instructed 
in  the  art  and  mystery  of  editing,  made  his  speeidi  in  thi^ 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Nottingham  frame  breakers,  and  a  wei^k 
alter,  published  the  first  cantos  of  (Ikilde  Harold.  Mr.  Knight 
niakesa  pleasant  panorama  of  Jjondon  of  that  time,  half  a  century 
since — a  widely  ilifferent  London  from  the  present.  Sjxits  now 
thickly  |H)pulat(Hl,  or  ornamenti'd  by  grai;eful  mansions,  were 
then  places  for  robbers  to  lie  in  wait — extensive  w’astes.  There 
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wiw  no  ro4il  police.  How  Street  ‘‘  runners there  were,  whose 
function  wus  not  to  repress  crime,  but  to  prosecute  oHciulers 
wliosi*  conviction  would  secure  lUood-^Ioney.  Favourable  for 
roblKTV  were  the  “  wide  uni^pulated  districts  lyin^  Ix'tweeii 
“  the  end  of  Tottenham-Court  Koad  and  the  New  River  Head, 
“  Islington.”  The  citizens  rt'sorted  to  Hagiiigge  Wells,  Merlin’s 
(’ave,  and  the  locality  of  Sjja  Fields,  for  the  country  air.  Seven 
Dials  was  in  all  its  glory.  Woe  betide  the  stranger  who 
iH*netrated  into  the  heart  of  that  filthy  aboiiiiuation.  Regent’s 
Dark  was  neither  planted  nor  planned.  The  streets  were  dark 
and  di*eary,  oven  the  Strand,  Cheapside,  and  the  great  thoroiigli- 
fares.  In  the  by-streets,  the  Ix'st  of  them,  only  a  feeble  oil 
lamp  glimniert'd.  Ihill  Mall,  indeed,  gave  indications  of  the 
great  reformation  ;  it  was  lit  up  with  gas,  which,  with  the  other 
rising  wonders  of  the  age,  excited  tlie  satire'  of  Lord  Ryron,  a 
lew  years  late'r,  in  his  ‘  Age  of  Rronze.’ 

“  Survey  the  varied  wonders  as  they  pass — 

Tile  eow-j)ox  tractors,  ^alvanisin,  and  jj;as.” 

Mr.  Knight’s  purpose  in  visiting  London  was  not  to  find  his 
ultimate  work  there,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  starting,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  father,  a  newspaj)er  for  the  town  of  Windsor — 
The  ]Mmisor  and  Eton  Express.  Editing  newspapers  in  thosi' 
day’s  was  play’ing  with  edged  tools  ;  a  cheap  newspaj)er  was 
inuMissible.  The  newspai>cr  stamp  was  fourpencc.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  duty,  three  shillings,  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  three 
shillings  and  sixjKmce.  With  some  wonder  at  his  temerity, 
Mr.  Knight  says,  “  these  diiliiudties  rush  upon  my’  memorv  as  I 
“  liHik  ujHin  my  old  folio  of  four  jiages  and  think  of  this,  iny 
“  lirst  venture'  iqsui  a  dangerous  sea.”  Mr.  Knight,  of  course, 
was  a  Lilx'ral  in  |M)litics  ;  a  respectable,  a  Conservative  Liberal; 
but  what  did  that  matter  in  that  day  of  horrible  Torvisinl 
There  were  subji'cts  which  must  not  be  touched  by  the 
NewspajK'r  Press.  Military’  flogging  was  one.  In  the  year 
IS  1*2,  the  case  of  a  man  was  sjxiken  of  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  whom  it  was  seiid,  “  he  might  have  died  after  receiving 
“  two  hundriHl  and  twenty-four  lashes,  but  they  could  not  Ix' 
“  the  cause*  ot  his  death.”  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  were 
nrose*cutiHl  for  an  article  reflecting  on  the  1‘rinee  Regent. 
Nt'wsixqH'r  prosiH'utions  abounded,  and  Mr.  Knight  did  not 
est-aiH* ;  but  we  have  no  s|)iice  to  dwell  iqHUi  the  public  matters 
o!  tliose  times,  which  are  all  pretty’  well  known  to  our  readers. 
IiuKhmI,  we  find  this  fascinating  book  might  keep  us,  for  our 
s|)ace,  far  too  long,  Ihe  jiress  was  Ix'ginning  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  country  as  a  great  power  and  Mr.  Knight  was  desirous 
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ol*  (lii'ectiiip^  its  work  to  tlie  enligliteniiicnt  and  elevation  of  tlie 
jKH>plo.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  most  creditable  exhibition  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  young  tradesman  attempted  to  unite 
his  svmpathies  witli  all  the  means  and  measures  lor  improve¬ 
ment"  then  rising  in  tlie  country.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he 
took  an  inteii'st  in  establishing  the  Auxiliary  lUble  Society  in 
his  ncighlK)urho(Kl ;  nor  less,  to  notice  that  lie  becaime  Secretary 
to  the  Cliurch  JUiilding  Committee.  In  innocence  of  soul  he 
attciupUKl  to  awaken  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  “tlie 
“  representative,^’  he  says,  “  of  what  was  sujiine,  timid,  and 
“  time-si'rving  in  the  Church.”  lie  supposed  that  the  time- 
honoured  society  would  willingly  lend  a  helping-hand  to  his 
wcll-hieant  endeavours,  but  lligh-Church  Irowned;  and  he 
found  that  “  l*opular  Knowledge,  could  only  be  dilfused  by 
“addressing  the  people  themselves,  without  in  any  degree 
“  (IcjK'nding  upon  the  patronage  of  gratuitous,  and  therefore  sus- 
“picious,  distribution.”  He  congratulates  himself  that  ho 
escaped  from  the  shackles  of  the  Society,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
intellectual  wants  and  (‘aiuibilities  of  the  working  population, 
and  insisting  on  talking  to  thinking  beings  in  the  language  of 
the  nursery.  During  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  first  e})och 
of  his  life  he  traces,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  his  gradual 
conversion  from  the  old  notions  of  political  economy ;  confesses 
how  he  wrote  and  spoke,  like  almost  all  people  of  that  time,  in 
the  dark,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  for  light,  and  an  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  their  state  of  misery,  ignorance,  and 
depravity.  He  looked  jealously  on  the  new  branches  of  industry 
rising  in  the  country, and  thought  with  Southey,  ‘‘that  the  nation 
“  building  upon  manufactures,  sleeps  upon  gunj)owder.”  Indica¬ 
tions  enough  he  readily  saw,  and  his  inquisitive  mind  soon  dis¬ 
covered  others,  of  the  worthlessness  of  most  means  for  popular 
improvement.  The  town-clerk  or  the  town-serjeant  produced 
only  a  smile  or  a  louder  laugh,  while  he  recited  at  the  Horough 
St'ssions  his  ^lajesty’s  Dr(K*lamation  against  “  All  AVT(‘e,  Per- 
“faneness,  and  Immorality.”  Notorious  olfenders  were  flogged 
through  the  town  at  the  cart-tail,  but  the  jmpulace  hooted  the 
executioner  if  he  struck  hard.  The  only  schoolmasters  sanctioned 
hy  the  law  were  ‘  (Jharley,'  the  watchman,  lineal  descendant  of 
ancient  ‘  Dogberry,’  and  the  beadle,  in  his  lacc*d  coat.  Another 
great  schoolmaster  was,  how^cver,  rising  in  the  country — (A)bb(‘tt 
was  beginning  to  make  himself  felt,  and  for  a  long  time  his 
inastc'ry  over  the  most  accomi)lished,  forcible,  and  jKqmlar  Eng¬ 
lish  bhu.*k  guard  ism  that  jK^haps  English  pen  and  ink  hud  ever 
to  do  w  ith,  seducHHl  and  held  captive  the  minds  of  the  English 
multitudes.  Mr.  Knight  examined  sexiial  questions  for  himself, 
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— capital,  lulH)iir,  macliiiiery  ;  society  in  its  agricultural  and  its 
iiianulacturing  stagt's ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  his  hcre- 
sies  halt-a-century  since,  when,  he  sap,  “  the  structure  of  his 
“  mind  gave  a  di8jK>sition  to  see  chiefly  the  sentimental  side  of 
“  most  public  (juestions,  and  to  seek  lor  the  picturescpie  in  the 
“  scenes  aroiiml  him,  rather  than  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of 
“  life,’'  he  abundantly  comi^ensated  for  in  those  admirably  wise 
little  lxK)ks,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference,  of  course,  in  this 
volume,  the  product  of  a  later  |)eriod  —  and  Lahonr^ 

uiul  77/c  licsn/ts  of  Machinorg,  better  known  perhaps  in  their 
emhodiiHl  form,  in  the  more  bulky  volume,  Knotrledge  is 
ronrr.  lie  had  faith  that  the  printing-press  would  effect 
wonders  for  the  renovation  of  the  country,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Martivalle,  in  Quentin  Dnnrardy  he  realized,  ‘‘  that  through  it 
“  knowliMlge  would  descend  like  a  second  rain  u])on  future 
“  generations,  uninterrupted,  unabated,  unbounded.” 

For  some  time,  by  his  father’s  nomination,  ]Mr.  Kniglit  filled 
the  ollice  of  overseer  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  ’fhe  work  was 
not  verv  congenial,  but  his  father  pressed  it  upon  him,  as  likely 
to  furnish  him  with  imixirtant  experience,  lie  turned  its  pur¬ 
suits  evidently  to  double  account,  as  we  gather  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  wmiewhat  romantic  excursion,  falling  in  with  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

The  onliiiar)’  duties  of  im  overseer  presented  little  variety,  and  no 
very  pleasurable  excitement.  There  wiis  one  occasion,  however,  in 
which  I  threw  mystdf  with  the  {U*dour  of  a  Detective  into  the  possible 
glory  of  hunting  down  and  bringing  to  justice  a  desperate  otfender 
against  the  laws  of  humanity.  In  September,  1817,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  young  woman  was  tound  lying  down  on  the  step  of  my  father’s 
door.  She  had  come  thither  to  seek  for  succour,  if  not  for  justice, 
under  a  terrible  calamity.  She  bad  been  married  at  Clewer  (•hurch  in 
the  previous  December;  had  been  left  pregnant  by  her  husband;  and 
bad  crawled  to  the  town  to  ask  for  some  aid.  There  was  no  time  to  l)o 
lost.  I  bad  her  conveyed  in  a  sedan  to  the  Workhouse,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  a  cliild.  A  rumour  had  gone  forth  thet  her  reputed  hus¬ 
band,  illiam  (iriffin,  straw-bat  maker,  had  been  married  before.  The 
doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy,  and  the  consecpient  future  support  of  the 
infant,  was  the  panudiial  (piestion.  My  feelings  were  engaged  in  the 
di'sire  to  bring  the  inhuman  offender  to  justice.  1  obtained  clue  after 
clue  to  his  former  life.  I  traced  him  to  Which  wood  Forest,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire.  Ill  a  village  on  a  >iild  common,  not  far  removed  from  liibiir}' 
race-course,  then  famous  in  the  records  of  the  turf,  1  found  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  named  Smith,  the  descTted  real  wife  of  the  same  man, 
aceonling  to  her  description,  as  William  Griffin,  the  straw-hat  maker. 
1  he  parish  in  which  she  lived  was  llurford.  I  took  her  before  a 
magistrate,  who  entert'd  very  heartily  into  the  inquir}’,  and  we  obtained 
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from  this  wift*  a  vory  conclusivo  affidavit.  I  had  ono  otluT  inquiry  to 
make :  whom  did  Ijord  Falkland  live  in  this  sami'  parish  of  Itiirford  ? 
Tho  memory  ot*  a  ^roat  man  had  lasted  more  than  a  oontury  ami  a  half 
in  his  oiuo  dwelling-place.  I  gaz(‘d  upon  the  roj)utod  house  whore 
the  young  stutosman  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  to  learn  a  higher 
philosophy  than  he  could  have  attained  in  Courts.  In  these  solitary 
scenes  lie  unfitted  himself  for  partizanship,  and  reached  Unit  nohler  east 
of  thought  which  has  made  Lucius  (’ary  the  most  interesting  porson- 
agi*  in  (Marendon’s  Portrait  (Jallery.  'flirough  dnuniful  roads  I  reached 
Wantage,  to  see  the  birthplace  of  .Mfnul,  and  the  Vale  of  the  White 
Horse,  for  the  first  time.  The  deserti'd  wife  of  Whichwood  Forest  had 
given  me  another  clue  to  her  hushaiid’s  iniquity.  Jn  a  parish  near 
West  Wycombe  I  found  the  victim  of  a  second  marriage.  The  offender 
in  this  ease  called  himself  Scriveii,  but  unquestionably  he  also  was  the 
straw-hat  maker.  The  third  victim  was  Jane  Sumner,  who  had  fainted 
in  our  streets,  the  daughter  of  decent  parents  at  Clewer.  Our  indefa¬ 
tigable  II(*ad -Constable  arrested  Gritfin,  a/ius  Smith,  a/iaA  Scriven, 
who  was  indicted  for  polygamy ;  and  tho  good-tempered  fat  official 
managed  to  get  the  three  much-abused  women  together  at  the  Abingdon 
Summer  Assizes.  Oarrow  was  the  judge — courteous  in  presenting  his 
boinpicts  to  the  ladies  who  sat  by  his  side  on  the  bench  ;  eloquent  in 
his  addresses  to  the  guilty ;  weeping,  as  I  saw  that  most  terrible  of 
cross-examiners  weep,  w'hen  he  sentenced  two  gipsies  to  death  for  bur¬ 
glary.  I  really  was  not  then  quite  aware  of  the  existence  in  1818  of 
the  ancient  plea  for  the  ‘‘  benefit  of  clergy.”  The  bigamist,  having  been 
quickly  found  guilty  upon  the  first  indictment,  was  adjudged  twelve 
months’  imprisonment.  He  was  convicted  by  tho  clearest  testimony 
upon  the  second  indictment.  Then  the  Crier  of  the  Court  called  out 
to  the  convict,  “  Kneel  down  and  pray  your  Clergy.”  ’I’he  judge,  in 
tones  of  deep  solemnity,  next  talked  of  that  merciful  law  which  inter- 
pos'jd  between  his  deserved  punishment  of  being  hanged.  I  had  almost 
exj)ected  that  the  wretched  man  would  have  been  called  upon  to  repeat 
the  “  neck- verse,”  which  was  once  the  touchstone  of  a  literate.  He 
was  transported  for  seven  yi^ars.  Late  in  tho  afternoon,  the  excellent 
constable,  who  had  been  the  protector  of  the  three  ladies,  came  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  a  little  cross  and  jealous  before  the  trial ;  but  that 
they  were  then  happily  together  at  tea,  rejoicing  that  they  had  all  got 
rid  of  such  a  villain. 


The  close  of  the  volume  brings  us  to  the  time  when  he  left 
indsor  to  take  up  more  important  w'ork  in  the  metropolis. 
Before  he  left,  he  lived  througli  some  stirring  incidents  in  the 
town.  The  discovery. and  disiuitombment  of  tlie  b(xly  of  (diaries 
1.  ;  the  affecting  death,  and  interment  of  the  l*rincess  (harlotte. 
“Well  do  I  remember,”  says  Mr.  Knight,  “her  sunny  face,  as 
“  she  almost  daily  drove  a  pair  of  ponies  up  the  steep  hill  of 
“  Windsor,  to  dine  with  the  (^ueen,  and  then  returned  to  the  se- 
“  (juestered  mansion  in  one  of  the  most  biuiutiful  s|)ots  of  the 
“  F'orest.”  Then  came  the  death  and  funeral  of  (ieorge  III.  The 
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Duke  of  Kent  liad  died  only  six  days  before.  The  description 
of  the  funeral  of  Georo^e  HI.  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
efleetive  style  Mr.  Kni<i:lit  can  coiiiinand ;  we  ([note  it,  and  with 
it  the  curtain  seems  to  fall  14^11  the  life  in  Windsor : — 

The  funeral  of  George  the  Third  appeared  to  me  like  the  close  of  a 
long  scries  of  reminiscences.  Windsor  had  to  me  been  associated  with 
the  loud  Udk  and  the  good-natured  laugh  of  a  portly  gentleman  with  a 
star  on  his  breast,  whom  1  sometimes  ran  against  in  my  childhood ; 
with  a  venerable  personage,  blind,  but  cheerful,  who  sat  erect  on  a  led 
hor8(',  as  I  had  seen  him  in  my  youth  ;  with  the  dim  idea  of  my  man¬ 
hood,  that  in  rooms  of  the  Castle,  which  no  curiosity  could  penetrate, 
there  sat  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  bereft  of  every  attribute  of 
rank,  who  occasionally  talked  wildly,  or  threw  himself  about  frantically, 
and  sometimes  awoke  recollections  of  happier  days  by  striking  a  few 
chords  on  his  piano.  Then  came  the  final  pageant.  It  was  a  poem 
rather  than  a  show.  The  Lying-in-State  was  something  higher  than 
undertaker’s  art.  As  I  passed  through  St.  George’s  Hall,  I  thought  of 
the  last  display  of  regal  pomp  in  that  room — the  Installation  of  1805 — 
when  at  the  banquet  the  Sovereign  stood  up  and  pledged  his  knights, 
and  the  knights,  in  full  cups  of  gold,  invoked  health  and  happiness  on 
the  Sovereign.  The  throne  on  which  George  the  Third  then  sat  was 
now  covered  with  funeral  draperies.  I  went  on  into  the  King’s  Guard- 
Chamber.  The  room  was  darkened — there  was  no  light  but  that  of 
the  flickering  woodfires  which  burnt  on  an  ancient  hearth  on  each  side. 
On  the  ground  lay  the  beds  on  which  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  had 
slept  during  the  night.  They  stood  in  their  grand  old  dresses  of  state, 
with  broad  scarves  of  crape  across  their  breasts,  and  crape  on  their 
halberds.  As  the  red  light  of  the  burning  brands  gleamed  on  their 
rough  faces,  and  glanced  ever  and  anon  upon  the  polished  mail  of  the 
black  rrince,  on  the  bruised  armour  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Plantagcnets, 
and  on  the  matchlocks  and  bandoleers  of  the  early  days  of  modern 
warfare*,  some  of  the  reality  of  the  Preseiit  passed  into  visions  of  the 
Past.  I  thought  of  Edward  of  Windsor,  the  great  builder  of  the  Castle, 
tleserted  in  his  last  moments.  I  thought  of  other  “  sad  stories  of  the 
deaths  of  kings.”  I  came  back  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  scene 
lK*fore  me,  by  remembering  that  not  one  of  the  long  line  of  English 
wwereigns  before  George  the  Third  had  died  at  Windsor.  I  passed  on 
into  the  chamber  of  death.  All  here  was  comparatively  modern.  The 
hangings  of  purple  cloth  which  hid  West’s  gaudy  pictures  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  the  waxlights  on  silver  sconces ;  the 
pages  standing  by  the  side  of  the  coffin ;  the  Lord  of  the  bedchamber 
sitting  at  its  head ;  much  of  this  was  upholstery  work,  and  did  not 
nffV'ct  the  imagination,  except  in  connexion  with  the  solemn  silence, — ■ 
a  stillness  unbroken,  even  when  rustic  feet,  unused  to  tread  on  carpets, 
passt'd  by  the  bier,  awe-struck. 

^  One  such  Koyal  1  unenil  as  I  had  previously  seen  was  not  essenti.ally 
different  from  another.  The  out-door  ceremonial  at  the  interment  of 
Cieorge  the  Ihird  was  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  walking 
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procession.  Tlie  night  was  dark  and  misty.  Vast  crowds  were 
asst'inbled  in  the  Lower  Ward  of  the  Castle,  hushed  and  expectant.  A 
platfonn  had  been  erected  from  the  Grand  Entrance  of  the  Castle  to  the 
Western  Kntrance  of  St.  George’s  Chapel.  It  was  lined  on  each  side 
hy  a  single  file  of  the  Giianls.  A  signal- rocket  is  fired.  Every 
soldier  lights  a  torch,  and  the  massive  towers  and  delicate  pinnaeh*s 
stand  out  in  the  red  glare.  Minute-guns  are  now'  heard  in  the  distance. 
Will  those  startling  voices  never  cease?  Expectation  is  at  its  height. 
A  tlourish  of  trumpets  is  heard,  and  then  the  roll  of  muflled  drums. 
A  solemn  dirge  falls  upon  the  ear,  nearer  and  nearer.  The  funeral-car 
glides  slowly  along  the  platform  without  any  perceptible  aid  from 
human  or  mechanical  power.  The  dirge  ceases  for  a  little  w’hile ;  and 
then  again  the  trumpets  and  the  muflled  drums  sound  alternately. 
Again  the  dirge — softly  breathing  flutes  and  clarionets  mingling  their 
noU's  with  “the  mellow  horn  ” — and  then  a  dead  silence;  for  the  final 
resting-place  is  reached.  Heralds  and  banners  and  escutcheons  touch 
not  the  heart.  But  the  Music  !  That  is  something  grander  than  the 
pieturesque. 


Sonic  years  elapsed  before  ]Mr.  Kniglit’s  removal  from 
Windsor,  although  the  life  changes  now  from  that  old 
world  and  romantic  character  to  that  of  the  earnest- W’ork in g, 
practical  man.  AV^e  have  the  history  of  Kniijhfs  (iaarterhf 
MfKjuziney  the  Plain  Fnglishnianf  and  other  periodicals,  in  W’hich 
he  w'as  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  men  whose  names  are  now' 
the  jirojH'rty  of  the  nation.  The  volume  gives  us  pleasiint 
meniories  of  these,  Lord  Macaulay,  I)c  (luincey,  and  Ma(‘k- 
w’orth  I’raed,  John  Moidtrie,  Derwent  Coleridge,  Henry 
Nelson  (V)leridge,  and  others.  Associated  w  ith  tlu'se  were  some 
not  unknown,  who  occupied  the  closer  relationship  of  intimate' 
friendship  ;  two  of  w  hom  he  speaks  of  as  “  valued  friends,”  stand 
prominently  out — Matthew'  Davenjiort  Hill,  and  “  John  St (or, 
‘‘  then  studying  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Chifty,  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
“  Knight’s  sub-editor,  a  valuable  contributor  and  a  personal 
”  friend,  showing  his  mastery  over  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
”  deuce  and  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  in  his  excellent  papers 
“  on  Popular  Law ;  his  valuable  life  w'as  cut  short  b(*fbrc  he 
‘‘  reached  that  eminence  at  the  Har  which  seemed  fairly  w  ithin 

his  power  to  attain.”  In  a  life  so  long  as  Mr.  Knight’s,  how' 
many  such  have  to  be  looked  back  upon,  brave  and  noble  fellow  - 
hghters ;  fcllow-strugglers  w  ho  gave  up  the  contest,  sunk  dow  n, 
and  were  left  behind,  while,  with  tender  memories  animated  by 
the  thought  of  their  excellence,  the  survivor  prosecutes  his 
fight,  ami  his  way. 

^^e  have  thus  passed  hastily  through  this  very  interesting 
volume ;  we  shall  anticipate  its  successors  w'ith  pleasure. 
A\  hether  they  can  hold  out  the  same  amount  of  interest  we 
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liave  s<»nio  foars ;  the  pirtiiro  of  old  Windsor,  and  its  old  Kinj^, 
its  (’ourt  life,  and  its  town  lift*,  of  half  a  century  sin(‘e,  are,  wt* 
fancy,  not  likely  to  Im*  rivalled  by  other  scenes  in  one  inmiV 
life;  as  the  volumes  advance,  we  shall  iH'drawinj^  neart*!*  to  our 
own  times.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Knijj^ht  will  present  to  us  any¬ 
thin*^  a^iin  so  strikin*^  as  that  Sunday  afternoon,  tm  the  Terrace 
of  Windsor,  when  he  saw  the  King  and  the  great  William  Titt 
walking  tt)gi*ther  through  the  crowd  of  Bishops,  and  Deans  and 
Ntthles,  who  made  that  day  and  hour  their  levee  time.  We  doubt 
whether  he  will  again  give  to  us  anything  so  exciting  to  view 
as  the  moment  of  that  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  heard  the 
strange  blast  of  music,  and  saw  the  29th  regiment  inarching  out 
of  Bark  Street  to  give  the  martial  cheer  for  the  reinvigoration 
of  the  national  hopes,  by  the  intelligence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley’s  victory  at  Salamanca.  But  we  are  perhaps 
iiiUK'rtinently  presuming,  from  the  interest  and  pleasure  we  have 
felt  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  pieces  of  personal 
biography  which  has  lately  come  in  our  way  to  read.  If  it 
should  go  on  and  close  as  it  has  begun,  it  may  safely  compare 
and  connK*te  with  Mtf  Schools  amt  Schoolmasters^  of  Hugh 
Miller,  which  we  will  hold  to  be  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
autobiography  in  our  language. 


II. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  TUDORS.* 

MU.  FROI  DE’S  anxiously  expected  volumes  will  be  read 
so  generally,  that  the  reviewer’s  task  wdll  not  be  so  much 
to  give  an  outline  of  their  contents,  as  to  point  out  their  more 
remarkable  characteristics ;  their  stronger  or  weaker,  their 
more  doubtful  or  effective  developments  of  the  characters  of 
that  most  animating  and  extraordinary  time.  To  superficial 
readers  we  Ix'lieve  the  first  effect  of  the  volumes  wdll  be  dis- 
amK)inting ;  they  contain  less  of  that  daring  paradox,  perhaps 
also  less  of  that  j)owerful  painting  by  which  previous  volumes 
have  Ikh'ii  marked.  It  may  be  premature  to  express  any  very 
strong  opinions  upon  the  work;  the  work  is  scarcely  begun, and 
the  greater  j)iirt  of  \i8  may  exjK*ct  to  be  in  our  graves  before  it  is 

Ifiitory  of  hnyland  from  the  fall  of  IVohey  to  the  death  of  J^^ltzaheth. 
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finisliod,  at  tlio  rate  of  space  at  present  apportioned.  We  have 
here  a  tlioiisand  pa^es,  narratinj^  tlie  events  and  complications 
of  cijrht  vears — Klizabetli  reij^iu'd  Ibrty-five;  and  we  perceive 
sonic  of  niir  contemporary  reviewers*  (piarrcl  with  Mr.  I^'roude 
for  his  condensation  of  documents  and  historic  material ; 
ainaziHl  ourselves,  we  ask,  to  what  extent  is  historic  elabora¬ 
tion  to  he  earri(‘d  ?  Yet  we  have  no  object  ion  to  read  as  many 
volumes,  brilliant  and  informing  as  the  jiresent,  as  Mr.  Fronde 
inav  confer  upon  us  :  hut  we  doubt  how  far  a  writer  serves  his 
fame  by  these  hu^e  histories;  we  must  jirojdiecy  that  it  will 
either  he  an  incompleted  and  magniticent  fragment,  or  that  it 
will  attain  to  a  magnitude  worthy  of  the  volumes  of  the  State 
Paper  Ofhee — almost  useless  for  popular  purposes ;  or  that  it 
will  he  hurried  and  diminished  towards  the  close,  and  thus 
present  a  discrepancy  and  contrast  to  its  commencement,  lie 
this  as  it  may,  the  volumes  are  noble  volumes  ;  worthy  of  the 
author,  and  worthy  of  the  great  period  they  describe.  Perhaps, 
to  thoughtful  readers,  they  will  not  give  much  in  the  way  of 
new  impression,  although  contributing  many  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  and  items  of  information  jm^tifying  impressions  already 
formed.  The  sentimental  side  of  history  hereabouts  seems  to 
he  ill  great  danger ;  in  spite  of  some  remonstrances  since  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  we  believe  3Ir.  Fronde  contributes 
a  last  abolishing  blow  to’  the  cause  of  ^lary  Stuart.  The 
character  of  tliis  extraordinary  woman  is  drawn  with  a  consum¬ 
mate  ability,  which  was  to  be  t  xpeeted,  indeed,  1‘rom  the  author, 
who  has  a  subtle  gift  of  insight  and  instinct  for  laying  bare  the 
mighty  web-work  of  human  motive  in  general,  but  of  woman’s 
lu'urt  and  character  most  especially.  ^lary  Stuart  has  had  her 
portrait  jiainted  many  times;  great  poets  like  Scott  and  Schiller 
have  attempted  to  delineate  her  beauty  and  her  wrongs ;  they 
have  usually  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  her  crimes  or  her 
mistakes.  Mr.  P^roude  draws,  with  painful  paljiahility,  the 
whole  character  ;  no  writer  has  been  so  generous  in  his  admission 
et  all  that  constituted  ^lary  one  of  the  most  peerless  women  of 
her  ago,  while  tracking  forth  to  the  light  all  that  dark  mystery 
ol  vice  in  character,  which  led  her  at  last  to  the  fatal  ])roclivitv, 
and  the  final  fall.  AV  o  soinowliiit  aiiticipato  oursolvos  bv  tbo.so 
rnaarks.  Mr.  PToude  is  dispassionate  ;  he  is  not  a  vehement, 
through-thick-and-thin  defender  of  (iueen  Pllizahcth,  but  his 
J)ag(‘s  will  assist  to  the  formation,  for  the  first  time,  of  a 
thoroughly  wide  and  well-bottomed  judgment  of  that  mighty 
Princess.  The  greatest  Sovereign,  with  the  exception  of 
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(Voiiiwoll,  tliat  ever  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Kiif>lisli  destinies. 
We  iH'lievc  tlie  present  review  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  scarcely  hccn  just  to  this  (iucen  ;  it  is  under- 
Ht<MKl  that  she  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  dev(‘lopinents  of 
Puritanism,  and  we  have  little  occasion  to  love  her  Whitj^ifts 
and  Bancrofts,  and  thin^^s  of  that  sort,  but  this  is  not  the  true 
|K)int  of  view  for  forming  an  opinion  of  Elizabeth’s  character, 
or  rightly  estimating  her  contributions  to  the  mould  of  English 
greatness.  The  great  work  she  acconudished,  and  to  which  she 
put  the  last  and  final  seal,  was  the  maintenance  of  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  England  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  work, 
indeed,  for  which,  under  Providence,  the  Tudor  family  seems  to 
have  had  historical  existence,  to  put  an  end  to  the  illusions  and 
collusions  of  ‘‘  the  old  Italian  man  who  calls  himself  a  G(m1, 
“  upon  the  strength  of  his  wonder-working  hoard  of  rags  and 


“  bones.” 


Some  disa})pointment  will  be  felt  that  these  volumes  contain 
so  little  lK‘aring  uj)on  the  domestic  policy  of  Elizabeth  ;  they 
are  a  i)orfect  coil  of  state  craft  and  correspondence,  es})ecially 
with  Spain.  Indec'il,  while  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
reign  of  Elizaln'th  is  very  interesting  to  us,  there  was  very  little 
domestic  policy.  The  meaning  of  the  oft -repeated  phrase,  “  tlie 
merry  times  of  good  (iueen  Hess,”  is  very  much  this  ;  the  nation 
within  its  borders  wiis  at  peace ;  a  larger  and  more  blessed 
immunity  of  j)rotnictc‘d  peace  than  the  countiy  had  ever  known 
Indoix' ;  trade  and  industry  were  therefore  maturing  their  arts. 
IdizalK'th  said  to  all  foreign  potentates.  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Prince, 
“  Hands  olf  I  ”  England  was  rising  abroad  into  an  attitude  coui- 
manding  resjxvt,  and  sometimes  awe.  Elizabeth  was  not  a  charm¬ 
ing  princess,  but  many  years  have  passed  since  we  have  had  much 
patience  with  the  irreverent  epithets  which  sometimes  accompany 
her  name.  She  was  “  Henry  the  Eighth  in  petticoats,”  true 
— and  it  was  well  for  England  that  she  had  much  of  the  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  of  her  father.  It  savcxl  her  from  any  danger  wliich 
might  have  resultixl  tVom  the  wide-spread  snares  of  Spain,  France, 
or  Koine.  During  the  years  given  to  her  history  in  these  volumes, 
she  may  still  1h'  calhxl  a  young  woman,  unless  a  lady  leaves  the 
gentle  adjective  behind  her  at  the  age  of  thirty\  She  was  not 
twenty-five  when  sheinountcxl  the  throne,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
we  have  here  the  narrative  of  eight  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Philij>ol  Spain,  her  brother-in-law,  supposed  she  would  Ix' a 
])up|H't  in  his  hands  ;  yet  the  first  aets  of  this  young  woman 
showinl  her  strength  of  will,  and  maturity  of  principle  and 
judgment.  She  was  little  of  a  Puritan,  but  she  was  a  soimd 
Protestant,  and  a  royal-hearted  Englishwoman  ;  and  there  is 
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soiuot Ill’ll^  iH'jHitilul  and  animal in^  in  Iho  full-lioarted  conti- 
d»*nct*  nhe  lH‘stowi*d  on  CVeil  a  lew  hours  after  tlio  death  of  Alary. 
I’erliaps  llie  |)oint  of  lier  1  Votes!  ant  ism  will  be  found  in  tliat, 
while  the  An^liean  Diviiu's  had  develo|K‘d  into  (^ilvinism, 
Klizaheth  had  stojuuMl  short  with  Luther  and  the  Auj^sluTg 
(Vndession.  In  the  tirst  days  of  her  triumph,  slie  surely  exhihiteil 
little  intoleraneo  to  opinion  ;  all  lier  sister’s  bishops  were 
jH'riuitttKl  to  kiss  lier  liand,  and  only  1‘rom  Ihmner  slie  shrunk 
with  disgust.  Then  followed  throughout  London  and  the 
country,  a  burst  of  wild,  tierce,  national  joy  and  excitement. 
Never  did  death  of  monarch  awaken  more  iileasiire  than  that 
of  Alary  Tudor  ;  and  although  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  to 
be  committed  to  the  apparently  weak  hands  of  an  untried  girl, 
the  country  breathed  with  freedom  and  re-in vigoration,  as  if  it 
anticijiated  the  destinies  of  her  matchless  and  magniticent  reign. 
She  had  known  sharp  self-control  and  sulfering ;  she  had  been 
in  danger  too ;  there  had  been  moments  when  in  prison  it  seemed 
that  perhaps  the  fate  of  her  beautiful  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
might  have  been  hers.  She  had  a  deep,  strong  nature,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful,  that  when  she  stepi)ed  out  of  her  carriage,  bmieath 
the  archway  of  the  Tower,  and  remembered  her  former  visit  to 
that  royal  jirison,  beneath  such  stern  remembrances  she  stood 
still,  looked  uj)  to  Heaven  and  said: — 

“t)h  Lord,  Almighty  and  Lverlasting  God,  1  give  Thee  most 
“humble  thanks  that  thou  hast  been  so  merciful  unto  me  as  to 
“  spare  me  to  behold  this  joyful  day  ;  and  I  aeknowh'dge  that 
“thou  hast  dealt  wonderi'ully  and  mercifully  with  me.  As 
“thou  didst  with  thy  servant  Daniel  the  prophet,  whom  thou 
“  (leliveredst  out  of  the  den,  from  the  cruelty  of  the  raging 
“  lions,  even  so  was  I  overwhclnu'd,  and  only  by  Thee  delivered. 

“  To  Thee,  therefore,  only  be  thanks,  honour,  and  praise  for 
“  ever.  Amen.” 

The  particulars  of  that  ro\i\\  jirocession  have  been  familiar  to 
us  since  our  boyhood.  London  was  in  a  wild  heyday  ol*  life ; 
hlutf  old  aldermen  wept  as  they  saw  her  jiass  by ;  although  it 
was  midwinter,  poor  women  flung  nosegays  in  her  way.  In 
Ghi‘apside,  the  Corporation  presented  her  with  an  Lnglish 
Lihle,  itself  a  type  of  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  of  their  faith 
in  her,  and  the  young  (|ueen  took  it  in  no  timid  manner ;  thanked 
them  for  it,  and  kissed  it  before  them  all,  and  said  she  would 
diligently  read  it ;  and  while  this  w  as  going  on,  some  voice  sung 
out  in  the  crowd,  remembering  in  whose  reign  the  I^nglish 
llible  had  tirst  been  ])rinted,  “  Jtemember  old  Iving  Hal  !  ” 
‘Singularly  enough,  the  piniple  alw'ays  kept  an  afhictionate  re¬ 
membrance  for  the  bluff  old  creature,  whom  wo  have  learned  to 
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dislike  so  thoroughly.  In  all  this  there  was  a  faith  that  Suiitli- 
field  would  now  Ik‘  *  left  behind,  and  England  pursue  her  great 
highway  of  i)ower  and  peace.  ^  et  we  are  not  desirous  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  merely  sentiniental  portrait  of  (iuccn  Elizabeth ;  to  us, 
however,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  that  any  lair  judgment 
iiuivIh'  formcHl  of  her,  that  aright  estimate  also  should  Ik*  Ibnmd 
of  "tlic  dilHoulties  by  which  slie  was  8urround(‘d.  AVhy,  the 
whole  of  these  volumes  are  occuj)ied  with  schemes  and  prop(»sals 
of  marriage,  in  which  her  feelings  were  not  much  regarded; 
some  of  them,  like  that  with  the  young  Charles  the  'SinXh  of 
France,  which  must  have  been  merely  rei)ulsive.  Her  ministers 
and  the  nation  at  large,  chiefly  desired  to  see  her  married,  in 
the  hojK}  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  might  thereby  be 
setth^l ;  for  the  throne  of  England  was  in  a  solitary  and  jeopar- 
dise<l  state  at  that  time.  European  princes  there  were  who 
would  have  gladly  hung  England  as  a  little  tributary  isle  to 
their  crowns.  It  needs  an  exercise  of  thought  and  judgment, 
and  some  careful  reading,  to  perceive  how  inferior  a  place  in  the 
scale  of  Euro|H'an  powers  England  held  in  that  day.  8])ain 
and  France,  but  more  especially  Spain,  were  the  vast  arbiters 
in  the  balances  of  Eurojx'an  policy ;  and  we  can  conceive  that 


the  immeiliateness  with  which  Philip  of  Spain  recognized  Fliza- 


beth  on  her  accession,  was  with  a  measure  of  indifierciit  con¬ 


tempt,  fur  away  from  any  diH'am  that  the  power  the  young  girl 
represented,  would  checkmate  his  vast  idiotic  calculations,  and 
scatter  the  mighty  millions  of  his  gold  to  the  seas,  and  wring 
from  him  his  empire  of  the  AVest,  and  aid,  too,  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  empire  in  the  North.  His  courtship,  by  proxy, 
liowever,  through  the  ambassador,  de  F^eria,  conimeiict'd  voiv 
shortly,  and  it  must  have  been  an  amazing  thing  to  the  Spanish 
imjH'rial  hidalgo  to  be  refused.  Elizabeth  firmly  refused, 
yet  slie  had  no  occasion  for  special  dislike  to  l^hilip — he  bad, 
cm  more  than  one  (x*casion,  softened  Alary’s  heart  towards  her; 
at  any  rate  turned  aside  the  bitterness  of  some  of  her  purposes. 
Philip  l(K>ked  to  the  marriage  in  the  bright  hope  of  restoring 
England  to  the  place  of  a  Fatholic  dependency  ;  and  to  this  en¬ 
deavour  most  of  the  tactics  of  these  volumes  point.  The 
amlmssador  himself  seems  to  have  been  astounded  at  the  obdu- 


raev  and  hard-heart ckI  perversitv  of  the  lady  wdio  could  rcluse 
sucli  a  husband.  “The  devil,”  he  says,  “had  taken  possession 
“  of  her ;  ”  and  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  consecpienccs  of 
the  withdrawing  the  favour  of  Spain  from  England,  he  says, 
“  she  IxH'iuue  more  impatient  of  menace  than  of  entreaty.”  It 
was  all  in  vain ;  and  then  shortly  we  find  Elizabeth,  perhaps 
the  bi'st  hattxl  jktsoii  in  Euioik\  ‘  To  de  Feria,  as  ambassador. 
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siicooodod  (le  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila.  He  give  a  succession 
of  dirge-like  utterances  upon  her  ])erversitv,  although  it  may, 
jx'rhaps,  l>o  difHcult  to  say  in  which  of  tlie  two  ambassadors 
the  venom  of  hatred  prixlominates.  Actively  she  hegjin  eithee 
to  take  or  to  tolerate  tly)se  measures  which  permittixl  the  spread 
of  the  heresy  of  Protestantism  through  the  country.  Says  de 
(Juadra  to  Philip,  Tlie  spirit  of  the  woman  is  such  that  1  can 
“believe  anything  of  her.  She  is  possessed  by  the  Devil,  who 
“is  dragging  her  to  his  own  place.'^  Then  the  Count  de  Feria 
writes  to  de  Quadra,  “  T  comfort  myself  with  the  certainty  that 
“  tlie  (Jucen  and  her  Council  will  soon  have  their  deserts.  If 
“(lod  will  hut  strike  in  Mis  cause,  the  devil  may  fly  away 
“  with  me.  I  care  for  nothing  else.’*  These  volumes  will  show, 
in  a  very  clear  manner,  how  great  and  essential  were  the 
s(‘rvices  the  tiueen  rendered  to  Protestantism.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassiidor  implores  Philip  to  look  about  him,  and  intimates  the 
necessity  of  striking  England  to  save  Catholicism.  He  says,  “  Tn 
“  the  six  months  that  she  has  been  on  the  throne  she  has 
“brought  heresy  to  life  again,  and  fed  it  up  into  strength  and 
“  spirit,  when  it  was  all  but  dead.’^  He  continues,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  he  gives  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  justness  of  his  pro])hceies, 
and  the  sense  it  conveys  of  the  magnanimity  of  her  character, 
ought  surely  to  raise  her  in  our  reverence  and  regard,  although 
it  is  the  expression  of  growing  hatred  and  contempt. 


“  As  for  this  woman,  j^ou  must  expect  nothing  from  her.  She  is 
“  possessed  wdtli  a  false  opinion  of  her  owm  resources,  from  which  she 
“  will  never  awaike  till  she  is  ruined.  H(‘resy  has  been  ingrained  into 
“  her  from  her  cradle  ;  and  slie  so  liates  the  truth  that  she  thinks  of 
“  nothing  hut  liow  to  destroy  it.  If  your  Majesty  W('re  to  save  her  life  a 
“  second  time  she  would  he  no  more  faithful  to  you  than  she  is  now.  If 
“she  can  spread  the  ])oison,  and  s(‘t  your  Majesty’s  I^ow  Countries  on 
“  lire,  she  will  do  it  w'ithout  remorse.’^ 


Mournful  were  the  jcrcmiadcs  breathed  over  the  defection  of 
I'mgland  from  the  Catholic  constellation  of  Europe.  It  soon 
IwHame  evident  that  Elizabeth  was  not  to  he  converted,  nor  did 
there  smn  much  ho})e  of  her  b(*ing  married  at  all,  especially  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  satisfy  Catholic  hopes.  There  was  as  little 
probability  that  England  wxiuld  he  conquered.  Lunatic  Philip 
had  his  hands  full,  and  could  not  just  then  sjiare  time  or  money. 
Moreover,  with  his  ambassador,  de  (Quadra,  he  seems  to  have 
believed  it  impossible  that  God  w’ould  allow'  so  noble  and  (diris- 
tian  a  realm  as  England  to  break  aw'ay  from  Christendom  and 
run  the  risk  of  perdition.  Then,  prc'sentlv,  the  hojK‘s  of  the 
Papists  turned  in  another  dir(‘ction.  The  l^ipists  without  the 
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Hritish  (loiniiiions  luul  never  in  general  admitted  Elizabeth’s 
right  to  the  throne  ;  to  them  she  was  only  the  illogitiiuato 
daughter  of  Henry  VI II.  There  was  a  young  Seotehwoinan, 
at  ])rcs<*nt  in  France,  Mary  Stuart,  according  to  their  reasoning 
more  closely  relatinl  to  the  throne  and  to  the  succession  of 
England  than  Elizalx^h.  Tn  the  year  loot),  hy  an  aecident  of 
a  wonderfully  unexampled  character,  her  husband  Francis  II. 
succeedcMl  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  it  was  but  for  a  brief  p  riiKl 
of  royalty ;  but  Francis  and  Mary  Stuart  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  designs  u|)on  Engl  and.  The  Fhiglish  arms  were 
embroidered  over  the  hangings  of  the  throne,  over  the  galleries, 
and  the  breasts  and  sleeves  of  the  heralds,  'riiis  was  the 
iK'ginning  of  that  long  contest  in  which  ^lary  and  fdizabdli 
matched  their  genius,  and  determination,  and  craft  against 
t'ach  other,  and  Mary  was  the  undoubted  legitimate  successor  to 
ElizalK'th.  In  a  later  period  of  the  discussion,  ‘‘acknowledge 
me  **  in  fact  said  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  “  your  successor,  and  1  will 
“  acknowledge  vou,’*  and  some  have  supposed  that  such  a  line 
of  conduct  would  have  delivered  the  country  from  mucb  fearful 
play  of  state  craft,  and  have  saved  Mary  from  a  violent  death. 
Had  Elizabeth  done  so,  her  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
month’s  purchase.  These  volumes  reveal  the  ])re valence  of 
spies  in  all  places  of  the  (’ourt,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Cecil,  in  the 
Cabinet  of  de  (huidra.  There  were  plenty  .of  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  who  would  have  gladly,  for  a  sutHcient  motive,  subjecttMl 
ElizalH'tb  to  the  fate  to  which  the  great  William  the  Silent,  in 
the  same  age  and  for  the  same  purpose,  succumbed.  It  is 
mrcssary  Iutc  to  bold  in  our  hands  the  clue  to  the  ambition  of 
Mary — to  the  policy,  and  if  our  readers  will,  the  natural  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  this  which  brings  Scotland  into  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  place  in  these  volumes ;  there  Knox  had  ])reacbed  the 
Heformation ;  there  the  ndgn  of  Fopery  also  was  at  an  end. 
A  young  widow,  still  only  nineteen,  to  her  native  land  returned 
Mary  Stuart,  to  Ih'  the  chief  actor  in  some  of  the  darkest  scenes 
of  history,  with  which  also  the  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
future  destinies  of  England  were  to  be  for  ages  involved.  We 
have  already  8j>oken  of  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  FToude  has 
delineated  tlie  character  of  Mary  Stuart.  He  has  not  contenttnl 
himself  with  a  crayon  sketch,  he  has  filh'd-in  and  fixed  the 
lights  and  shades  of  thofH>  features  which  have  so  charmed  the 
imaginations  of  men  and  women  through  all  ages  since.  While 
Mary  remaiiUHl  in  France,  the  (iueen  of  Francis  II.,  her  cousins, 
the  Cfuises,  and  jx^rbaps  Catherine  de  ^ledicis,  were  disjK)sed  to 
ho  earnest  in  supporting  the  assertion  of  her  claim  to  the 
English  throne  ;  but  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen  she  became 
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only  (iueen  Dowager  of  France,  their  interest  naturally  abated. 
Mary  retiiriuHl  to  her  own  country.  She  always  looked  back 
with"  ‘m'at  feelings  of  affection  to  her  brief  but  most  influential 
residence  in  that  charming  country,  and  it  ought  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  yices  of  the  unhappy  young  (iueeii,  that  she 
was  a  resident  at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  period,  if  of 
its  most  romantic,  as  surely  of  its  most  vicious  regime.  The 
(iuci'n-mother  was  in  the  height  of  her  dreadful  power  ;  the 
Court  was  thronged  with  all  the  seductions  of  beauty  and  vice  ; 
into  the  palaces  of  tlie  liouvrc  and  Fontainebleau  the  young 
girl  was  thrown,  with  a  most  apt  nature,  and  a  prompt  avidity  of 
genius,  easily  able  to  receive  and  turn  to  account  all  impressions; 
she  was  schooled  there.  No  doubt  her  own  mind  too,  >vas 
greatly  in  harmony  with  that  soil — that  clime.  There  was  much 
in  her  fitted  to  receive  the  seeds,  which  in  her  matured  so 
rapidly  and  unhapj)ily  ;  her  intellect  was  vigorous ;  her  person 
pr(‘-eminently  graceful  and  fascinating.  We  must  let  Mr. Fronde 
introduce  here  one  of  his  many  descri})tions  of  what  she  was  at 
this  iKH’iod  of  her  leaving  France. 

She  was  going,  cost  her  what  it  might — going  on  an  errand  which 
cannot  now  he  sc'parated  in  remembrance  from  its  tremendous  end  ;  and 
Mary  Stuart’s  name  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  history,  however  opinions 
limy  vary  on  the  special  details  of  her  life,  without  sad  and  profound 
einolion. 

She  teas  not  yet  nineteen  years  old  ;  but  mind  and  body  had  matured 
amidst  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  her  girlhood,  (iruceful  alike 
in  person  and  in  intellect,  she  possessed  that  peculiar  bemuty  in  which 
the  form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every  painter  therefore 
lias  represented  differently. 

Karely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combine  d  in  herself  so  many  notice¬ 
able  qualities  as  Mary  Stuart ;  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men,  and 
things,  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  herself  to  that  high  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  which  accomplishments  were  no  longer  adventitious  ornaments, 
hut  were  wrought  into  her  organic  constitution.  Though  luxurious  in 
lier  ordinary  habits,  she  could  share  in  the  hard  field-life  of  the  hunts¬ 
man  or  the  soldier  with  graceful  cheerfulness ;  she  liad  vigour,  energy, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never-failing  self-possession ;  and, 
as  the  one  indispensable  foundation  for  the  effective  use  of  all  other 
([ualitics,  she  had  indomitable  courage.  She  wanted  none  either  of  the 
faculties  necessary  to  conceive  a  great  purjiose,  or  of  the  abilities 
necessary  to  execute  it,  except  perhaps  only  this,  that  while  she  made 
politics  the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a  game  only,  though  ])layed  for  a 
high  stake.  In  the  <leeper  and  nobler  emotions  she  had  neither  share 
nor  sympathy. 

Ib*re  lay  the  vital  difference  of  character  hetween  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  great  rival,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  difference  of  their 
fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts,  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  Elizabeth's 
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equal ;  and  Auue  Holeyn’s daughter,  as  she  said  herself,  was  'no angel.’ 
Ihit  Elizabeth  could  feel  like  a  man,  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great 
caust‘ ;  Mary  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  centre  of  hop?,  fear,  or  interest ; 
she  thought  of  nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  except  as  linked  with  the 
gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  desire,  some  humour  of  her  own; 
and  thus  Elizabeth  was  able  to  overcome  temptations  before  which  Mary 
fell. 

Yet  at  the  present  crisis,  even  the  moral  balance  was  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Queen.  While  her  sister  of  England  was  trilling  with  an 
alfection,  lor  which,  foolish,  is  too  light  an  epithet,  Mary  Stuart,  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  was  about  to  lhro\v  herself  alone  into  the 
midst  of  the  most  turbulent  people  in  Europe,  fresh  emerged  out  of 
revolution,  and  loitering  in  the  very  rear  of  civilization  ;  she  was  going 
among  them  to  use  her  charms  as  a  spell  to  win  them  back  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  weave  the  fibres  of  a  conspiracy  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Land’s  End,  prepared  to  wait,  to  control  herself,  to  hide  her  pur¬ 
pose*,  till  the  moment  came  to  strike;  yet  with  a  purpose  fixed  as  the 
stars,  to  trample  down  the  Uefonnation,  and  to  seat  herself  at  last  oii 
Elizabeth’s  throne. 

Elizabeth  would  not  permit  her  to  pass  througli  Ihigland, 
and  we  presume  few'  peoi)le  w  ill  think  that  Elizabeth  judged 
w  rongly’.  She  therefore  sailed  I'rom  France,  passed  safely'  by  the 
fleet  of  the  watchful  Winter  in  the  Channel,  and  landed  on  the 
j)ier  of  Leith,  on  the  morning  of  the  IDtli  August,  lobl.  What 
a  future  lay  before  her,  poor  tiling ! — She  is  dead  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  read  history’  sternly  as  w  e  w  ill,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  phu  e  one’s  self  in  some  measure  of  sy’inpathy’  with  a  young, 
absolutely’  unfriended  girl,  w’ith  sueh  a  country’  to  govern,  and 
sueli  ambitions  as  blazed  through  the  brain  of  this  mueh  inis- 
guidinl  creature.  From  the  moment  of  Mary’s  landing  at  Leith 
the  history  of  Sc*otland  heeomes  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  England.  The  countries  have  no  longer  divided  interests. 
Mary,  eoming  from  the  enchant  men  ts  of  Paris,  found  the 
metroindis  of  her  dominions  a  very  diflerent  place.  If  Paris 
were  in  flie  front  ranks  of  retinement  and  civilization  in  that 
day,  Si'otland  was  as  undoubtedly’  in  the  rear ;  yet  the  yoimg 
girl  t<M>k  all  things  kindly.  Her  palace  of  Ilolyrood  Avas  but 
IHHirly  prepared  to  receive  her,  but  with  laughter  and  kind 
words  she  took  jxissession  of  a  few'  ill-arranged  rooms.  The 
Puritans  and  Calvinists  ot  Knox  had  announciHl  her  approach 
as  that  ot  the  Harlot  of  Haby’lon  ;  hut  W’liatever  she  was,  she 
semiuHl  to  Ih'  a  very  kind  and  graceful  thing,  and  by  a  certain 
tolerance  in  the  election  of  her  advisers,  and  by’  the  issuing  pro¬ 
clamations  forbitlding  Catholics  to  attempt  to  change  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion,  she  seiuiuHl  to  indicate  a  not  very  bitter  pur- 
|)osi*  luid  spirit.  Hut  Mary’s  position  in  Scotland  was  not 
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unlike  that  of  her  grandson,  Cliarles  I.,  in  England.  She  had 
in  her  the  fatality  and  perversity  of  her  race,  and  she  was  set 
on  the  throne  of  her  little  eountry  at  a  time  when,  for  the 
inanagt'iiient  of  its  affairs,  not  the  hand  of  a  girl — although  backed 
l)V  the  busy  brain  and  scheming  powers  of  a  very  gifted  girl — 
but  the  strong  hand  and  will  of  a  man  were  necessary.  What 
could  this  frail  creature  do  by  the  side,  or  before  the  face  of 
John  Knox  ?  John  Knox  never  treated  her  with  the  indignity 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  but  he  formed  no  exalted 
opinion  or  expectations  of  her.  If  there  be  not  in  her,’’  said 
he,  “  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty  wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  against 
“  (iod  and  his  truth,  my  judgment  faileth  me.”  lie  saw  her, 
he  talktnl  with  her  : — 


“  He  made  her  weep,”  said  Haiidolph,  in  descrihinj;  the  interview  to 
(Veil:  “as  well  vou  know  there  be  of  that  sex  thjjt  will  do  that  for 

f 

‘‘  ang(*r  as  well  as  grief.  You  exhort  us  to  stoutness.  Tlie  voice  of  that 
‘Sme  man  is  able  to  put  more  life  in  us  in  one  hour  than  live  hundred 
“  tnimjH'ts  blustering  in  on|'  (‘ars.”  d'he  same  day  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abirain  w<*re  burnt  in  ethgV  in  Kdinburgh  ;  and  but  for  liOrd  Huntly’s 
interference,  th(‘  peoph*  w(‘re  “  minded  to  have  had  a  priest  burnt  at 
the  altar  at  the  elevation.” 


And  then  came  for  Mary,  as  there  had  previously  come  for 
Klizabeth,  the  difficult  (piestion  of  marriage,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  crowui.  To  Mary,  as  wc  have  already  said,  the  Papist 
party  in  Europe  were  looking,  in  the  hope  that  through  Ikm- 
Konianism  might  be  re-established  in  England.  There  seemed 
a  probabilitv  that  she  might  wed  with  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  II.  Intimately,  as  the  whole  w'orld  know^s,  she  married 
Darnley. — Lord  Darnley,  whose  person  and  birth  both  marked 
him  out  as  one  most  likely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  her  throne 
by  the  alliance.  Darnley  wms  several  years  her  junior,  and  in 
every  w  ay  the  alliance  was  miserable  and  w'retched.  One  point 
m  Mr.  Fronde’s  volume  is  very  noticeable,  connect'd  with  the 
tragedy  of  David  Ritzio,  the  favourite  of  Mary,  lie  has  lifted 
the  musician,  wdio  has  hitherto  received  simj)ly  a  considerable 
shar(‘  of  contempt,  into  a  ])lacc  of  very  much  more  importance. 
4  he  approvinl  position  in  wdiich  Ritzio  has  usually  been  seen  by 
artists  and  poets  has  been  at  Mary’s  feet,  strumming  a  guitar. 
He  w  as  able  to  do  that,  but  that  wms  not  the  cause  of  the  tragedy, 
nor  the  foundation  of  his  powder  over  Mary.  In  fact,  Ritzio 
w  as  an  Ital  ian  ;  he  was  all  that  an  Italian  w'as  in  the  sixteenth 
century — a  subtle.  Machiavellian  |xditieian.  lie  had  entrance 
to  the  ear  of  Mary,  not  for  the  pur]M)se  of  w  hisjMTing  love  secrets, 
but  state  secrets.  lie  assisted  her  to  circumvent  the  subtle 
schemers  about  her ;  he  became  dangerous  to  men  who  would 
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have  despised  him  as  a  lover,  but  dreaded  him  as  a  statesman. 
At  the  time  of  his  assassination  he  was  the  most  i)owerfiil  man 
in  Scotland.  Mary  was  about  to  make  him  her  chancellor,  and 
he  would  shortly  have  been  invested  with  the  dignities  and 
j>os8C88ed  of  the  lands  of  the  noblemen  into  whose  places  of 
power  ho  had  thrust  himself.  There  are  some  pieces  in  Mr. 
Froude’s  history  in  which  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  historian 
is  exhibited  with  rare  efiect,  and  the  death  of  llitzio  is  one  of 
those  pieces.  After  giving,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the 
plan  of  the  rooms  in  Ilolyrood — with  which,  however,  we  may 
presume  most  of  our  readers  to  bo  familiar — he  describes  the 
scene  of  the  murder : — 

A  Upestry  curtain  hung  before  the  cabinet.  Leaving  his  companions 
in  the  bedroom,  Darnley  raised  it  and  entered.  Supper  was  on  the 
table ;  the  Queen  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  llitzio  in  a  chair  opj)osite  to 
her,  and  Murray’s  loose  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  on  one  side. 
Arthur  Erskine  the  ecpierry.  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  and  the  Quei'ifs 
French  physician  were  in  attendance,  standing. 

Darnley  placed  himself  on  the  sofa  at  his  wife’s  side.  She  asked  him 
if  he  had  supped.  He  muttered  something,  threw  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  kissed  her.  As  she  shrunk  from  him  half  surprised,  the 
curtain  was  again  lifted,  and  against  the  dark  background,  alone,  his 
corslet  glimmeriug  through  the  folds  of  a  crimson  sash,  a  steel  cap  on 
his  head,  and  his  face  pale  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  grave,  stood  the 
figure  of  Huthven. 

Glaring  for  a  moment  on  Darnley,  and  answering  his  kiss  with  the 
one  word  ‘Judas,*  Mary  Stuart  confronted  the  awful  apparition,  and 
demanded  the  meaning  of  the  intrusion. 

Pointing  to  llitzio,  and  with  a  voice  sepulchral  as  his  features, 
lluthven  answered : 

‘  Let  yon  man  come  forth ;  he  has  been  here  over  long.’ 

‘  M’hat  has  he  done  ?  ’  the  Queen  answered ;  ‘  he  is  here  by  my 
will.’  ‘  What  means  this?’  she  said,  turning  again  on  Darnley. 

The  caitiff  heart  was  already  flinching.  ‘  Ce  n’est  ricn !  ’  ho 
muttered.  ‘  It  is  nothing  !  ’  But  those  whom  he  had  led  into  the 
business  would  not  let  it  end  in  nothing. 

‘Madame,’  said  lluthven,  ‘he  has  offended  your  honour;  he  has 
offended  your  husband’s  honour;  he  has  caused  your  Majesty  to  banish 
a  great  part  of  the  nobility  that  he  might  be  made  a  lord  ;  he  has  been 
the  destroyer  of  the  commonwealth,  and  must  learn  his  duty  better.’ 

‘Take  the  (lueen  your  wife  to  you,’  he  said  to  Darnley,  as  he  strode 
forwanl  into  the  cabinet. 

The  Qui'en  started  from  her  scat  ‘  all  amazed,’  and  threw  herself 
in  his  way,  while  llitzio  cowered  trembling  behind  her  and  clung  to 
her  drt'ss. 

Stuart,  Erskine,  and  the  Frenchman  recovering  from  their  astonish¬ 
ment  and  seeing  lluthven  apparently  alone,  ‘  made  at  him  to  thrust 
him  out.’ 
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‘  Liy  no  hands  on  me,’  Ruthven  cried,  and  drew  his  dagger ;  ‘  I  will 
not  be  handled.’  In  another  moment  Falconside  and  George  Douglas 
wore  at  his  side.  Falconside  held  a  pistol  at  Mary  Stuart’s  breast ;  the 
betiroom  door  behind  was  burst  open,  and  the  dark  throng  of  Morton’s 
followers  poured  in.  Then  all  was  confusion  ;  the  table  was  upset, 
Lady  Argyle  catching  a  candle  os  it  fell.  Kuthven  thrust  the  Queen 
into  Darnley’s  arms,  and  bade  him  hold  her ;  while  Falconside  bent 
Ritzio’s  little  finger  back  till  he  shrieked  with  pain,  and  loosed  the 
convulsive  grasp  with  w  hich  he  clung  to  his  mistress. 

*  Do  not  hurt  him,’  Mary  said  faintly.  ‘  If  ho  has  done  w^rong,  he 
shall  answer  to  justice.’ 

‘This  shall  justify  him,’  said  the  savage  Falconside,  drawing  a  cord 
out  of  his  pocket.  He  flung  a  noose  round  Ritzio’s  body,  and  w^hile 
George  Douglas  snatched  the  King’s  dagger  from  its  sheath,  the  poor 
wretch  was  dragged  into  the  midst  of  the  scowling  crowd,  and  borne 
away  into  the  darkness.  He  caught  Marj^’s  bed  as  lie  passed  ;  Falcon¬ 
side  struck  him  sharply  on  the  w’rist;  he  let  go  wdth  a  shriek,  and  as 
he  w  as  hurried  through  the  ante-room  the  cries  of  his  agony  came  back 
upon  Mary’s  ear;  ‘Madame,  madame,  save  me!  save  me! — justice — I 
am  a  dead  man  !  spare  my  life !  ’ 

Unhappy  one!  his  life  would  not  be  spared.  They  had  intended  to 
keep  him  piisoner  through  the  night,  and  hang  him  after  some  form  of 
trial ;  but  vengeance  would  not  wait  for  its  victim.  Ho  was  borne 
alive  as  far  as  the  stairhead,  when  George  Douglas,  with  the  w'ords 
‘  This  is  from  the  King,’  drove  Darnley’s  dagger  into  his  side — a 
moment  more,  and  the  whole  fierce  crew  were  on  him  like  hounds  upon 
a  mangled  w’olf;  he  was  stabbed  through  and  through  with  a  hate 
which  death  was  not  enough  to  satisfy,  and  was  then  dragged  head 
foremost  down  the  staircase,  and  lay  at  its  foot  w  ith  sixty  w'ounds 
in  him. 

So  ended  llitzio,  unmourned  by  living  soul  save  her  w  hose  lavour 
had  been  his  ruin,  unheeded,  now'  tliat  he  w  as  dead,  as  common  carrion, 
and  w  ith  no  cpitapli  on  his  remains  except  a  few  brief  words  from  an 
old  servant  of  the  palace,  so  pathetic  because  so  commonplace.  The 
body  was  carried  into  the  lodge  and  flung  upon  a  chest  to  be  striiiped 
for  burial.  ‘  Here  is  his  destiny,’  the  porter  moralized  as  he  stood  by  ; 

‘  for  on  this  cheat  was  his  first  bed  when  he  came  to  this  place,  and 
there  now'  he  lieth  a  very  niggard  and  misknow  n  knave.’ 

The  Queen  meanw  hile  fearing  the  worst,  but  not  knowing  that  Ritzio 
actually  w'as  dead,  had  struggled  into  her  bedroom,  and  W’as  there  left 
with  Ruthven  and  her  husband.  Ruthven  had  followed  the  crowd  for 
a  moment,  but  not  caring  to  leave  Darnley  alone  wdth  her,  had  returned. 
She  had  thrown  herself,  sobbing,  upon  a  scat ;  the  Earl  bade  her  not  be 
afraid,  no  harm  was  meant  to  her ;  what  was  done  was  by  the  King’s 
order. 

*  Yours !  ’  she  said,  turning  on  Damley  as  on  a  snake  ;  *  was  this  foul 
act  yours  ?  Coward  !  wretch  !  did  1  raise  you  out  of  the  dust  for  this  ?  ’ 

Driven  to  bay,  he  answ'^ered  sullenly,  that  he  had  good  cause;  and 
then — his  foul  nature  rushing  to  his  lips — she  flung  brutal  taunts  at  her 
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for  her  inlim»cjr  with  Riltio,  and  complaint*  a*  nauseons  of  her  treat- 
nic*nt  of 

‘  WpII/  fihe  said.  ‘  you  have  taken  your  last  of  mo  and  your  farewell ; 
1  shall  never  rest  till  I  give  you  as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  I  have  at  this 
present.* 

Kuthven  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  Could  she  have 
trampled  Darnley  into  dust  u|)on  the  spot  she  would  have  done  it. 
Catching  sight  of  the  empty  scabbard  at  his  side,  she  asked  him  where 
his  dagger  was. 

He  said  he  did  not  know. 

*  It  will  hi*  known  hereafter,*  she  said  ;  ^  it  shall  be  dear  blood  to 
s«une  of  you,  if  David’s  Ik»  spilt.  Poor  David  !*  she  cried,  ‘good  and 
faithful  stTvant !  may  (»o<l  have  mercy  on  your  soul.* 

Fainting  l)etw«*en  illness  and  e.xcitoiuent,  Ruthven,  with  a  half¬ 
apology,  sank  into  a  chair  and  called  for  wine. 

*  Is  this  your  sickness  ?  *  she  said  bitterly\  ‘If  1  die  of  my  child, 
and  the  commonwealth  come  to  ruin,  there  are  those  who  will  revenge 
me  on  the  I/)nl  Kuthven.’  Uunning  over  the  proud  list  of  friends  with 
which  she  had  fooltMl  her  fancy,  she  threatened  him  with  Thilip  ami 
Charles  and  Maximilian  and  her  uncles  and  the  Pope. 

‘Those  art*  over  great  persons,*  Kuthven  answered,  ‘  to  meddle  with 
so  |KK)r  a  man  as  me.  No  harm  is  nn'unt  you.  If  aught  has  been  done 
to-night  which  you  mislike,  your  husband,  and  none  of  us,  is  the  cause.’ 

The  courage  nn<l  strength  with  which  the  Queen  had  hitherto  borne 
up  iH'gati  to  give  way. 

‘  What — what  have  1  done  to  ho  thus  handled  ?*  she  sobbed. 

*  Ask  your  husband,*  said  the  Karl. 

‘  No,*  she  said,  *  I  will  ask  you.  1  will  set  my  crown  before  the 
lionlsofthe  Articles,  and  if  they  find  1  have  offended,  let  them  give  it 
when*  they  pleuw*.* 

*  Who  chose  the  I*ords  of  the  Articles?*  Kuthven  answered,  with  a 
smile,  *  vou  chost*  them  all.* 

«r 

.\t  this  moment  the  lKX)m  was  heard  of  the  alarm  l)ell  in  Edinburgh. 
K  page  nished  in  to  say*  that  there  was  lighting  in  the  q\iadrangle  ;  and 
the  Karl,  leaning  heavily  on  a  servant’s  arm,  rose  and  went  down, 
lluntly,  Sutherland,  and  Hothwell  hearing  the  noise  and  confusion,  had 
come  out  of  their  rooms  to  know'  wdiut  it  meant.  Morton’s  follow’crs 
riHjiiirtHl  them  tosurn'uder:  they  had  called  a  few'  servants  about  them, 
and  wort*  defending  themselves  against  heavy’  odds  w’heii  Kuthven 
npjH'anHl.  Ill  us  he  was,  he  thrust  himself  into  the  melee,  commanded 
l>oth  sid(*s  to  drop  their  arms,  and  by  the  glare  of  a  torch  read  to  them 
Damley’s  bond.  *  The  hunished  earls,*  he  said,  ‘  would  be  at  Holyrood 
in  the  morning,  and  he  prayed  that  all  feuds  and  passions  might  be 
buri#*d  in  the  dead  man’s  grave.* 

1  ho  QutH'n  s  friends,  surprist'd  and  outnumbered,  affected  to  be 
satistUHl ;  the  leaders  on  both  sides  shook  hands ;  and  Bothwell  and 
Huntly  withdrt'w  to  their  own  apartments,  forced  oj)en  the  windows, 
dropp(*<l  to  the  ground,  and  th*d. 

ibis  disturbance  was  S(*areely'  over  when  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
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lanio  out  of  the  Canongate  with  four  hundred  of  the  town  guard,  and 
demanded  the  meaning  of  the  uproar.  The  Provost  W'us  a  supporter  of 
the  Queen ;  Mary  dashed  to  the  window,  flung  open  the  casement,  and 
cried  out  for  help. 

‘  Sit  down,’  some  ruflBan  cried.  ‘  If  you  stir  you  shall  be  cut  in 
coUops,  and  flung  over  the  walls.’  She  w^as  dragged  away,  and 
Paruley,  whose  voice  was  well  know’n,  called  out  that  the  Queen  W'as 
well,  that  what  had  been  done  w  as  done  by  orders  from  himself,  and 
that  they  might  go  home.  The  citizens  bore  no  good-w  ill  to  Kitzio  : 
loo  familiar  w  ith  w  ild  scenes  to  pay  much  heed  to  them,  they  inquired 
no  further,  and  went  back  to  their  homes,  leaving  eighty  of  their  number 
to  assist  Morton  in  the  guard  of  the  palace. 

Kuthven  returned  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  call  Darnley  aw^ay,  and 
leave  the  Queen  to  her  rest.  The  King  w  ithdrew^  and  with  him  all 
the  other  actors  in  the  late  tragedy  w  ho  had  remained  in  the  scene  of 
it.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  w’cre  forbidden  to  enter,  and  Mary  Stuart 
was  locked  alone  into  her  room,  amidst  the  traces  of  the  fray,  to  seek 
such  repose  as  she  could  And. 

The  connexion  of  Darnley  with  the  (iueen  of  Scots  has  been 
long  familiar  to  our  readers — the  folly  of  the  man.  The  value 
of  these  volumes  wdll  be  found  in  the  distinct  authentication  and 
data  they  supply  for  existing  impressions.  Darnley  liad  sold 
himself  to  the  murderers  of  Ritzio.  He  soon  found  he  liad 
gained  nothing  by  the  sale  ;  he  sought  to  undo  his  owui  act  as  far 
as  that  might  be  possible,  which  revealed  what  a  caitiff’s  heart 
he  jH)ssessed ;  while  he  roused,  in  retaliation,  to  tlie  deej)  and 
murderous  liatred  of  the  (iueen,  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  tlie 
strong  men,  w  ho  w'ere  at  once  his  agents  and  his  masters  in  the 
murder,  and  who  might  have  protected  him.  lie  was  made  of 
soft  clay,  tli(^  ingredients  of  which  were  sellisliness,  cowardice, 
and  sensuality\  Mary,  behind  the  grace  of  manner  on  wdiicli 
we  have  often  dwelt,  and  a  spirit  which  no  misfortune  could 
subdue,  liad  a  nature  which,  if  it  had  the  beauty,  had  also  the 
mereilessness  of  the  panther  ;  and  the  murder  of  Ritzio  seems  to 
have  roused  all  the  sleeping  panther  in  her  spirit.  Feeling  lier- 
selt  surrounded  by  danger,  she  fled  from  the  men  she  felt  to  be 
her  foes — yet  she  AckI  wdth  her  imbecdle  husband.  She  w'us  within 
three  months  of  her  eonflnement ;  she  needed  friends,  and  stirred 
the  blood  of  three  gentlemen,  by  the  most  touching  appeal 
which  could  be  made  to  the  generosity  of  man.  I’ointing  to  the 
child  that  was  in  her  w  omb,  she  adjured  them  by  their  loyalty  to 
save  the  unborn  hope  of  Sc'otland.  A  rendezvous  w  as  apjKiint(Kl 
among  the  broken  tombs  and  demolished  sepulchres  in  tlie  ruined 
Abbey  of  H  olyrood  ;  with  iron  fortitude  and  amazing  intellectual 
energy  she  went  through  a  w  ild  escajie  ;  a  midnight  ride  of 
tw’enty  miles.  Safe  from  IIolyroo<l,  the  nobles  of  Scotland  w  ere 
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bv  her  Mule.  (.'ouriers  were  Hyinff  east,  went,  north,  and  south, 
'liie  loyalty  of  Scotland  aiisweml  to  her  call ;  alH)vc  all,  liothwt  ll, 
ever  n‘adv  for  evil  or  pnid  to  undertake  for  Mary;  and  Mary's 
chief  iMunt  now  wi'ins  to  havelMH*n  the  determination  to  reven«^' 
Uit/io,  and  t4»  inaintuin  her  own  indejH'iidence  in  the  count ry. 
Her  inovementH  for  hij^her  imn)oses  had  not  Ix'en  successful,  and 
the  restiiration  of  Catholicism  had  to  wait.  The  story  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  llothwcll  is  ess<»ntial  to  history,  but  it  is  not  one 
that  one  likes  to  linger  over  much.  Mr.  Froude  very  truly  says, 
**  the  alh'ction  of  the  (iueen  for  Bothwell  is  the  best  evidence  of 
“  her  innocence  with  Kitzio;”  of  course  we  have  again  recited  to 
us  the  mysterious  story  of  the  murder  of  Daniley,  and  ^Ir. 
Froude  brings  out  with  great  dramatic  distinctness  the  scenery 
and  the  circurasbinces  of  that  dark  chapter  of  history.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  i>aragraph  has  lieen  already  quoted,  but  we  must  place  it 
Wforo  our  reiwlers  as  an  illustnition  of  the  mastery  our  author 
has  over  that  kind  of  liistoric  narrative,  which  secures  to  the 
writer  the  widest  popularity. 

It  wtt.H  now  past  midnight.  Hay  and  Hepburn  were  to  remain 
with  the  j>owder  alone.  *  You  know  what  you  have  to  do,’  Ormostoii 
whisjH*red,  *  when  all  is  quiet  above ;  you  tire  the  lint  and  then  come 
away.* 

With  these  words  Onneston  paR.sed  stealthily  into  the  garden. 
Paris,  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  arrangement,  w'ent  upstairs  into 
the  King’s  room,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  concerted  for  the 
party  to  brt'ak  up.  Bothwell  whispered  a  few  w’ords  in  Argyle’s  ear ; 
Argyle  touched  Paris  on  the  back  significantly ;  there  was  a  pause — the 
length  of  a  pulenioster — when  the  Queen  suddenly  recollected  that 
there  was  a  niiUMjue  and  a  dance  at  the  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  be  present.  She  rose,  and  with 
many  rt»gn*ts  Uiat  she  could  not  stay  as  nhe  intendedy  kissed  her  hushandy 
pnt  a  ring  on  his  finger y  wished  him  good  night,  and  went.  The  lords 
followed  her.  As  she  lett  the  room,  she  said  as  if  by  accident,  *  It  teas 
Just  (his  time  last  year  (hat  Ritiio  was  slain* 

In  a  few  moments  Uie  gay  train  was  gone.  The  Queen  walked 
Uck  to  the  glittering  halls  in  llolgroady  Darnley  w*a8  left  alone  with 
his  page  Taylor,  who  slept  in  his  room,  and  his  two  servants,  Nelson 
and  hklwanl  Seymour.  Below  in  the  darkness  Bothwell’s  two  followers 
shivertni  l)eaido  the  powder  heap,  and  listened  with  hushed  breath  till 
all  w  as  still. 

The  King,  though  it  was  late,  was  in  no  mood  for  sleep,  and  Maiy’s 
hkst  wonls  sounded  awfully  in  his  ears.  ‘  She  was  very  kind,’  he  said 
to  Nelson,  *  but  why  did  she  sj)eak  o  f  Darie*s  slaughter  7  ’ 

Just  then  Paris  eamc  hack  to  fetch  n  fur  wrapper  which  the  Queen 
had  lett,  and  wrhich  she  thought  too  pretty  to  he  spoilt.  *  What  will  she 
do  7  ’  Oamley  said  again  when  he  was  gone ;  ^  it  is  very  lonely.*  The 
shadow  of  death  was  crei'piug  over  him  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  random 
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l»oy  \il»o  two  years  before  had  eome  to  Scotland  tilled  with  idle  dreams 
of  vain  anihition.  Sorrow’,  suttering,  disease,  and  fear  had  done  their 
work.  He  opened  the  Prayer  Hook,  and  read  over  the  55th  Psalm, 
which,  hy  a  strange  coincidence,  w’as  in  the  English  service  for  tho  day 
that  W’as  dawning. 

Theses  are  the  last  words  which  are  known  to  have  passed  tho  lips 
of  Mary  Stuart’s  husband, — 

‘  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  hide  not  Thyself  from  my  petition. 

*  My  heart  is  dis(piieted  within  me,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen 
upon  mo. 

‘Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  an  horrible 
dread  hath  overwhelmed  me.  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done 
me  this  dishonour,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it.  It  was  even  thou, 
my  companionj  my  guide ^  and  my  own  familiar  friend  !  * 

Forlorn  victim  of  a  cruel  time  I  Twenty-one  years  old — no  more. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  page  at  his  side.  An 
hour  later  they  two  w’ere  lying  dead  in  the  garden  under  the  stars.” 

The  exact  facts  of  the  murder  w’cre  never  known — only  at  tw'O 
o’clock  that  Monday  morning,  a  *  crack  ’  was  heard  w’hich  made  the 
drow’sy  citizens  of  Edinburgh  turn  in  their  sleep,  and  brought  dowm  all 
that  side  of  Balfour’s  house  of  Kirk-a-Field  in  a  confused  heap  of  dust 
and  ruin.  Nelson,  the  solo  survivor,  went  to  bed  and  slept  when  he 
left  his  master,  and  ‘  knew’  nothing  till  he  found  the  house  falling  about 
him;’  Edward  Seymour  w’as  blown  in  ])ieces;  but  Darnley  and  his 
page  were  found  forty  yards  aw’ay,  beyond  the  tow’n  w’all,  umhT  a  tree, 
with  ‘  no  sign  of  fire  on  them,’  and  w  ith  their  clothes  scattered  at 
their  side. 

Some  said  that  they  were  smothered  in  their  sleep;  some  that  they 
were  taken  dowm  into  a  stable  and  ‘  wirried  ;  ’  some,  that  ‘  hearing  tho 
keys  grate  in  the  doors  below  them,  they  started  from  their  beds  and 
were  Hying  down  the  stairs,  wdien  they  were  caught  and  strangled. 
Hay  and  Hepburn  told  one  consistent  story  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  : — 
When  the  voices  w  ere  silent  overhead  they  lit  the  match  and  fled,  lock¬ 
ing  the  doors  bi'hind  them.  In  the  garden  they  found  Bothwell 
watching  w  ith  his  friends,  and  they  w  aited  there  till  tho  house  blew 
up,  when  they  made  off  and  saw  no  more.  It  w’as  thought,  how  ever, 
that  in  dread  of  torture  they  left  the  whole  dark  truth  untold  ;  and  over 
the  events  of  that  night  a  horrible  mist  still  hangs  unpenetrated  and 
unpenetrable  for  ev(‘r. 

This  only  w’as  eertain,  that  w  ith  her  husband  Mary  Stuart’s  chances 
of  the  English  throne  perished  also,  and  with  them  all  serious  prospect 
of  a  Catholic  revolution.  With  a  deadly  instinct  the  w’orld  divined  the 
author  of  the  murder ;  and  more  than  one  nobleman  on  the  night  on 
which  the  news  reached  London,  hastened  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
Lady  Catherine  Grey. 

The  faithful  Melville  hurried  up  to  defend  his  mistress — but  to  tho 
anxious  (piestions  of  de  Silva,  though  ho  called  her  innocent,  he  gave 
confused  answers.  ‘  Lady  Lennox  demands  vengeance  upon  the  Queen 
of  Scots,’  de  Silva  said  ;  ‘  nor  is  Lady  I^ennox  alone  in  the  belief  of  her 
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f^uilt ;  they  wiy  it  is  revenge  for  the  Italian  secretary.  The  heretics 
denounce  her  with  one  voice;  the  Catholics  are  divided;  her  own 
friends  acquit  her;  the  connexions  of  the  King  cry  out  upon  her  with¬ 
out  exception.* 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Moret,  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  ambassador  at  the 
Scotch  Court,  passed  through  liondon  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  lie 
had  lH*en  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ;  and  de  Silva  turned 
to  him  for  comfort.  But  Moret  had  no  comfort  to  give.  ‘  1  pressed 
him,’  said  de  Silva,  ‘  to  tell  me  whether  he  thought  the  (ineen  was 
innocent ;  he  did  not  condemn  her  in  words,  but  he  said  nothing  in  her 
favour;  ’  ‘the  spirits  of  the  Catholics  are  broken;  should  it  turn  out 
that  she  is  guilty,  her  party  in  England  is  gone,  and  by  her  means 
there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  religion.* 

Our  readers  will  j)erliaps  feel  that  we  have  dwelt  at  toe  great 
a  length  uj)on  the  story  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  but  it  forms, 
indiHHl,  the  largest  i)art  of  these  remarkable  volumes,  and  not 
unnaturally  so,  when  the  very*  important  issues  of  the  marked 
contest  iK'twei'n  the  two  (iueens  is  remembered — it  was  not  only 
the  (juestion  of  the  dyna.sty  of  the  English  throne,  it  was,  as  wo 
have  sin'll,  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion, 
not  only  to  Si'otland  but  to  England.  We  often  have  to  remind 
oursi'lves  of  the  proverb,  ‘‘  Those  whom  God  would  destroy  lie 
“  drives  mad.’*  The  Stuarts  illustratc'd  this  in  every  suceeiHling 
gt'iieration,  and  Marv,  the  ancestress  of  the  English  Stuarts, 
was  no  exeejition  to  tbe  fatal  ‘bar  sinister*  in  their  heraldry. 

We  think  Mr.  Fronde  exhibits  in  too  strong  a  light  the 
weakness  of  Elizabeth  and  of  England  at  the  eommeneement  of 
lu*r  reign,  but,  assuri'dly,  the  cause  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors  at 
one  jH'riul  sin'iinnl  alino.st  luqK'less  ;  when  by’  the  sjieeial  grace 
and  almighty  providence  of  (i(k1,  such  a  pre-eminent  endowment 
and  wi'alth  of  folly’  was  conferriHl  ujion  the  rivals  and  foes  of 
England,  all  things  without  bet'amo  so  confuseil  and  embar- 
ra.HHiHl,  and  there  fell  over  the  hearts  of  all  nobler  and  higher 
prineiplt'd  Romanists  throughout  Europe  —  more  esixHiallv 
throughout  England — such  a  sickness  of  heart  at  the  infanuHl 
name  ot  Mary  ;  that  the  cause  bei'ame  hojxdess,  while  England 
and  Elizailx'th  IxH'aine  stronger  and  clearer  vear  by  y’car.  It 
will  lx*  long  belore  we  see  the  end  of  the  tnigedv  m  the  work 
Ix'fort'  us. 

M  e  art'  quite  awart'  that  we  shall  only’  exjxise  ourselves  to 
the  siUH'rs  ot  some  readers  when  we  express  our  regret  that  Mr. 
l’rt>ude  has  not  addin  1  to  the  brilliancy’  of  his  volumes  by’  some 
natural  di'seriptive  bird’s-ey’e  view  of  England  in  the  tirsi  vears 
of  Elizjilx'th  8  history.  It  may’  bt'  that  in  the  eyes  of  most 
English  ri'aders,  such  a  picture  lives  with  tolerable  distinctness — 
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it  is  the  first  period  of  our  history  of  which  wo  seem  to  have 
rect'iviHl  any  very  distinct  domestic  pictures — the  time  of  the  old 
roystering  pastimes  and  fairs,  wlien  domestic  life  was  assuming 
new  vestures  and  appi'arances  ;  the  time,  too,  when  Puritanism 
first  manifest(‘d  itself  as  a  really  popular  power  in  the  countr}% 
We  are  glad  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Fronde  will  regard  with  a 
more  favoimible  and  tolerant  eye  than  we  had  apprehended, 
these  |KH)ple  of  the  first  Revolution.  Conspicuous  among  the 
episodes  of  these  volumes  is  the  story  of  Dudley  and  Amy 
Kobsjirt,  and  after  all  the  pains-taking  patience  of  ex])loration, 
for  which  Mr.  Fronde  is  remarkable,  the  tale  is  as  dark  as  ever. 
The  death  of  Amy  Robsart,  like  that  of  Durnley,  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  as  far  as  the  crimination  of  those  who  look  like  the 
chief  culprits  is  concerned,  but  the  instincts  of  all  men,  in  that 
(lay  and  the  present,  have  agreed  to  fasten  the  odium  of  the  one 
crime  on  Leicester,  as  surely  as  the  other  rests  on  Mary.  We  had 
purposcxl  dwelling  for  a  short  time  on  an  interesting  and  truly 
national  chapter — the  history  of  English  navigation  in  these 
early  years  of  the  (hieen's  reign.  Space  partially  prohibits  this, 
and  even  had  we  the  space,  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  our  hands, 
for  our  volume  is  an  illustration  of  that  oft-repeated  abominable 
binding,  for  which  books  in  our  days  are  remarkable.  We  had 
advanced  thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject,  when  we 
found  our  story  minus  a  sheet,  and  this  apparently  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sln^ets  of  the  work.  The  history  of 
the  seas  in  those  days  was  the  history  of  piracy.  In  a  very 
rough  fashion  our  English  sailors  were  asserting  their  mon¬ 
archy  of  the  Main.  It  was  the  day  of  buccaneers,  and  if  we 
indulgt'  in  reflections,  perhaps  not  very  commendatory  tothem,  we 
may  certainly  remember  that  English  seamen  were  among  the 
most  magnanimous  foes  of  the  bloody  mynnidons  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  the  har|)ies  of  Spain  who  were  br(K)ding  over  all  the 
seas.  English  gentlemen  became  privatetwsinen,  and  launched 
their  vessels  from  a  sense  that  it  was  the  duty  of  I’rotestant 
Englishmen  to  8|K)il  the  Amalekites — the  gold  ships  and  silver 
ships  of  the  Channel,  or  of  the  Spanish  Main.  It,  perhaps,  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  shaggy  seadogs  would  have  many  nice 
scruples  about  religion  ;  out  of  seventy-one  of  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins*  men,  who  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  only  three  held 
out  with  sufficient  courage  against  scourge  and  rack  to  earn  the 
title  of  martyrdom ;  but  in  lofid  Sir  William  Cecil  reportcnl, 
that  no  less  than  twenty-six  English  subjects  had  Ikhui  Durned 
to  death  for  religious  opinions,  in  Spain.  Theses  things  rous4‘d 
th(}  8j)irit  of  Englishmen;  and  the  rise  of  piracy  on  the  seas,  which 
Elizabeth  was  forced,  for  decency’s  sake,  to  condemn,  was,  in 
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fai  t,  the  retaliation  of  the  free  subject  a^inst  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spaiiianl.  Tlumius  Cobhaiii,  the  son  of  L^i*d  Cobham,  was  one 
ofthese— -one  of  a  thousand—who,  like  him,  scoured  the  ocean 
far  and  innir,  and  made  his  name  us  terrible  b)  Spain  as  the  In- 
cjuisition  was  terrible  to  the  world.  Then  there  was  a  baser 
<»nler  <»f  niaruuders— water-thieves,  hanginj^  alsuit  the  nmutli  et* 
the  river  anil  inaking  a  handsome  harvest,  ^llien  rose*  Sir  John 
Hawkins — <*hief  of  pirates  and  privaUH?rsmen — making  his 
golden  gains  by  his  charter  for  (arrying  on  an  extensive  Negro 
slave-trade ;  and  thus  England  venturiHl  forth  from  her  js^rts 
and  coasts,  and  while  she  nad  always  manifested  seafaring  apti¬ 
tudes,  now  held  aloft  her  trident  and  standard  of  maritime 
dominion  and  jx)wer.  lleri^  we  must  close,  and  lay  down  these 
volumes,  full  of  striking  incident  and  writing;  displaying 
gtmius,  at  home  in  the  knowltKlge  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
mastery  of  languagt*  by  which  such  knowhxlgo  is  best  conveytxl. 
Wo  cannot  too  highly  pronounce  upon  the  carefulness,  the  great 
reading  and  patience  these  volumes  evidence,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  they,  and  the  volumes  succeeding  them,  will  give  the  most 
complete  and  magnificent  picture  of  that  pi'riod  of  our  historv, 
which,  while  it  awakens  w  ithin  us  perhaps  a  greater,  certainly 
an  ixjual,  pride  than  any  other,  leaves  less,  than  any  other,  as  a 
subject  for  regret. 
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THEM.* 


“  In  Nature’s  infinite  Itook  of  sccrecv 
A  little  ean  1  read.” 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

“  Honiini^  eiiiin  ad  I  loos  nulla  n*  proprius  aceedunt,  quani  saluteni 
hoiniiiibus  dundi>.”— (  pro  Liyario,  c.  38. 

A  ,^^'ngs  are  double  one  against  another,”  says  the 
w’isdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  All  things  stand  not  only 
for  themstdves,  but  as  signs  of  something  else.  It  is  upon  this 
axiom  that  physiognomy  rests.  There  is  a  quality  throughout 
the  universt'  whereby  the  nature  of  things  may  be  inferj)retcHl 
from  their  form,  st)  that  the  external  apj)earance  is  a  sign  or 
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symbol  of  the  internal  constitution  and  quality.  The  stag  is 
not  l)orn  with  the  disjwsition  of  the  tiger,  nor  the  sheep  with 
that  of  the  wolf.  In  the  animal  creation  similarity  of  form 
implies  community  of  nature.  A  simple  glance  satishes  us  that 
u  certain  animal  is  a  horse  ;  but  wdiat  a  mass  of  possible  know¬ 
ledge,  and  what  a  complication  of  inscrutable  mysteries  is  affili- 
ntm  to  that  simple  glance,  and  comprised  in  that  simple  tenn. 
A  I'hild  can  seize  the  formal  idea,  as  swift  as  light  can  impress 
the  retina.  But  fifty  years  of  study  will  not  teach  the  huntsman, 
the  anatomist,  or  the  philosopher,  one  tithe  of  what  is  s\nnlK>lizi'd 
by  that  phenomenon,  even  so  far  as  it  may  be  known  by  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  those  sei^rets 
that  cannot  be  penetrated,  though  they,  too,  are  symbolized  in  the 
phenomenal  apjK'aranco.  Well  may  the  suhtle  1  lamlet  cry,  “Tlierc 
“are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt 
“of  in  your  philosophy.’’  Tlie  crowd  of  men  are  always 
hankering  after  signs  and  wonders,  hut  the  wise  and  perceptive 
feel  themselves  beset  wdth  signs  of  so  difficult  interpretation, 
that  the  signs  to  them  are  wonders.  Wonderment  betokens 
ignorance.  “  Not  to  admire,”  Horace  wrote,  “  is  all  the  art  T 
know  to  make  men  happy,”  it  may  be  so,  but  wonderment  is  a 
sign  of  philosophy  also.  There  is  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  ad¬ 
miration  that  constitutes  the  true  temper  of  the  philosophical 
mind.  The  wonderment  of  ignorance  is  mental  stupefaction 
before  a  great  object ;  the  wondennent  of  philosophy  is  not 
bestowed  u|)on  things,  but  upon  the  fecundity  of  signification 
that  lies  wrapped  up  in  them. 

So  far,  then,  from  physiognomy  not  being  a  science,  almost 
everything  in  science  is  physiognomy.  All  advancement  of 
science  de}>ends  on  the  reading  of  signs,  and  in  every  age  the 
best  interj)reter  of  symbols  is  king  ol*  the  epoch.  (Vdumbus,  as 
he  stoo<l  ujxm  the  beach,  saw  a  sugar-(%ane  washed  uj),  and,  as 
its  structure  tallied  with  no  known  ])lant  of  the  Old  World,  he 
conchuhnl  a  New  World  from  it,  and  found  in  it  a  corroboration 
of  the  Pythagorean  tradition,  that  the  world  was  round, — an  idea 
that  he  had  long  ineditatofl.  What  was  this,  but  a  great  mind 
n*ading  a  little  sign  P  Lord  Bacon  observed  the  sterility  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  practised  hy  the  men  of  his  time. 
Ho  also  saw  that  what  we  call  antiquity  was  the  youth  of  the 
World,  and  therefore,  that  “  the  authority  of  antiquity  ”  was  to 
1k»  explcKlcMl,  because  the  most  ancient  time  is  the  present,  and 
ought  to  be  the  wisest.  Ix»t  us,  he  would  say,  use  the  past 
wisely,  extracting  that  which  is  good,  but  never  rest  in  it  in  a 
sterile  manner ;  and  so  he  preached  utility  and  the  doctrine  of 
exj)erinient,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  make 
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fact,  the  retaliation  of  the  (tvc  subjec  t  a^inst  the  cruelties  of  the  ■ 

Spaiiianl.  Thomas  Cobham,  the  son  of  L<)rd  Cobhaiu,  was  one  I 

of  theses— one  of  a  thousand — who,  like  him,  scoured  the  ocean 
far  and  m»ar,  and  made  his  name  as  terrible  to  Spain  as  the  In- 
(|uiMition  was  terrible  to  the  world.  Jhen  there  was  a  basiT 
i»nh*r  id  marauders— water-thieves,  hanginfj:  alsjut  the  inoutli  ol*  j 

the  rivt*r  and  making  a  handsome  harvest.  Tlien  rose*  Sir  •! oh n  : 

Hawkins— chief  of  oirates  and  privatc‘ersmen — making  his  L 

gohh*n  gains  by  his  charter  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  Negro  j 

slave-tnule;  and  thus  England  vent urisl  l()rth  from  her  ixirts 
and  coasts,  and  while  she  had  always  manifested  seafaring  aj^ti- 
tudes,  now  held  aloft  her  trident  and  standard  of  maritime  j 
dominion  and  |K)wer.  Hen*  we  must  close,  and  lay  down  these' 
volumes,  full  of  striking  incident  and  writing;  displaying  t 

gt'iiius,  at  home  in  the  knowltHlge  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
mastery  of  languagt'  by  which  such  knowdwlge  is  best  conveytHl.  ^ 
We  cannot  too  highly  pronounce  upon  the  carefulness,  the  great  L 
ri*ading  and  jxitience  these  volumes  evidence,  and  have  no  (louht  ■ 
that  they,  and  the  volumes  suecet'ding  them,  will  give  the  most 
complete  and  magnificent  picture  of  that  pi'ri(Kl  of  our  historv, 
w'hich,  while  it  awakens  w  ithin  us  |K^rhap8  a  greater,  certainly  * 
an  equal,  pride  than  any  other,  leaves  less,  than  any  other,  as  a 
subject  for  regn*t. 


L 


III. 

NOSES:  WHAT  THEY  MEAN,  AND  HOW  TO  USE 

THEM.* 

“  111  Nature’s  intiiiiU'  book  of  secreev 
A  little  ean  I  read.”  *  ' 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

**  llonuiu*fi  euiin  ad  Deos  nulla  n*  proprius  aoeedunt,  quani  snluteni 
hoiuiiiibus  dundit.”— t  pro  Liyario^  c.  38. 

4  LL  things  are  double  one  against  another, says  the 
1\.  wisdom  of  the  ^wn  of  Sirach.  All  things  stand  not  only 
for  themsidves,  but  as  signs  of  something  else.  It  is  upon  this 
axion)  that  physiognomy  ri'sts.  There  is  a  quality  throughout 
the  uni  verst'  whereby  the  nature  of  things  may  l)e  inter|)rett'd 
from  their  form,  so  that  the  external  apj)earance  is  a  sign  or 


•Xasoloyy:  or,  JfinU  totcards  a  CUuiif  cation  of  Noses.  By  Eden 
Wiu-wiek.  Richard  Bt'ntley.  1848. 
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Rvmbrtl  of  the  intonial  constitution  and  quality.  The  stag  is 
uot  lK>rn  with  the  disposition  of  the  tiger,  nor  the  sheep  with 
that  of  the  wolf.  In  the  animal  creation  similarity  of  form 
implies  community  of  nature.  A  simple  glance  satisfies  us  that 
u  certain  animal  is  a  horse  ;  but  w^hat  a  mass  of  possible  know^- 
ItHlge,  and  w  hat  a  complication  of  inscrutable  mysteries  is  affili- 
at(Mi  to  that  simple  glance,  and  comp)rised  in  that  simpde  term. 
A  child  can  seize  the  formal  idea,  as  swift  as  light  (*an  impuvss 
the  retina.  Hut  fifty  years  of  study  wdll  not  teach  the  huntsinan, 
the  anatomist,  or  the  pdiilosopdier,  one  tithe  of  what  is  s>nnboliziHl 
hv  that  p)hcnomenon,  even  so  far  as  it  may  be  knoTni  by  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  those  8e<?rets 
that  cannot  be  p)enetrated,  though  they,  t(o,  are  symboliz('d  in  the 
phenomenal  ap)p)earanco.  Well  may  the  subtle  I  lamlet  cry,  “There 
“  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt 
“of  in  your  philosopdiy.’*  The  crowd  of  men  are  always 
hankering  after  signs  and  w^onders,  but  the  wdse  and  percep)tive 
fei'l  themselves  beset  with  signs  of  so  difficult  interp)retation, 
that  the  signs  to  them  are  wonders.  Wonderment  betokens 
ignorance.  “  Not  to  admire,*^  Horace  wrote,  “is  all  the  art  1 
know’  to  make  men  happy,*'  it  may  be  so,  but  w’onderment  is  a 
sign  of  pihilosopdiy  also.  There  is  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  ad¬ 
miration  that  constitutes  the  true  tempx>r  of  the  pdiilosopdiical 
mind.  The  wonderment  of  ignorance  is  mental  stupefaction 
IxTore  a  great  object ;  the  wonderment  of  pdiilosophy  is  not 
bcstow’e<l  up)on  things,  but  upxm  the  fecundity  of  signification 
that  lies  wrap)p)ed  up  in  them. 

So  far,  then,  from  p)hysiognomy  not  being  a  science,  almost 
everything  in  science  is  physiognomy.  All  advancement  of 
science  depx'nds  on  the  reading  of  signs,  and  in  every  age  the 
Ix'st  interp)reter  of  symbols  is  king  of  the  ep>oeh.  (’olumbus,  as 
he  sfofsl  upxm  the  beach,  saw  a  sugar-cane  wmshed  up),  and,  as 
its  structure  tallied  w’ith  no  knowm  p)lant  of  the  Old  World,  he 
coneliah'd  a  New'  World  from  it,  ami  found  in  it  a  corroboration 
of  the  Pythagorean  tradition,  that  the  world  was  round, — an  idea 
that  he  had  long  me<litated.  What  was  this,  but  a  great  mind 
nading  a  little  sign  ?  Lord  Hacon  observed  the  sterility  of  the 
Aristotelian  p)hilo8ophy,  as  practised  by  the  men  of  his  time. 
He  also  saw  that  w'hat  w’o  call  antiquity  was  the  youth  of  the 
world,  and  therefore,  that  “  the  authority  of  antiquity  **  was  to 
Ik*  exp>l(Kl(Hl,  because  the  most  ancient  time  is  the  piresent,  and 
onphf  to  be  the  wisest.  Let  us,  he  w^ould  siiy,  use  the  p)ast 
w’isoly,  extracting  that  which  is  good,  but  never  rest  in  it  in  a 
sterile  manner ;  and  so  he  preached  utility  and  tlie  doctrine  of 
exp>eriment,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  make 
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teach— the  niUHtard-soed,  growing  up  to  u  great  tree. 
Newton,  in  the  falling  body,  built  up  a  thiH>ry  of  the  iinuainent 
on  that  little  sign.  Every  grand  disc‘overy  springs  from  some 
little  sign  that  a  great  8iH?r  reads,  though  iioIkkIv  was  able  to 
inteqiret  it  Ixdbri'.  The  interpri'tution  of  things  unsc'en  Innn 
things  HtH‘11,  the  rt*ading  of  insides  from  outsides  is  the  sole  way 
of  mlvarn'ing  science,  and  this  is  physiognomy. 

Physiognomy,  liowever,  is  now  restriettnl  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  human  character  from  the  conformation  of  the  body  ;  but 
i*spei*ially  from  the  features  of  the  face,  as  no  other  ])art  is  now 
ever  stH?n ;  and  in  this  sense,  every  man  and  woman  of  average 
intellei't  and  disiTimination  is  a  sort  of  physiognomist.  Every 
human  face  that  we  mei't  is  raying  out  all  manner  of  influences 
upon  us,  sufficient  to  move  us  to  action,  or  to  incite  us  to  reflec- 
ticm,  though  we  do  not  consciously  analyse  the  motives  so  excitinl 
in  us.  A  stningiT  enters  a  railway  carriage  wdlli  beaming  face, 
chwrv  voice,  and  o}K*n  manners,  and  the  inmates  wlu)  have 
truvelhsl  twt*nty  miles,  without  a  word,  suddenly  find  themselves 
in  a  hubbub  of  conversation,  in  which  all  are  talkers  and  none 
listeners.  Even  silent  men  become  infecdcnl  with  the  mania  at 
such  moments ;  ]K*rhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  nobiMly 
to  jMiy  attention.  Physiognomy  commenced  all  this  excitement, 
the  conuMinv  were  put  into  good  humour  by  the  phenomenon  of 
the  clux'ry  lace,  which  some  happy  first  word  jKU’liaps  confirnuKl, 
and  the  strong  social  faculties  of  garrulity  and  imitation  easily 
did  the  ri'st. 

This  stninge  magnetism  of  feature  and  iKKlily  development  is 
mH*n  to  exist  in  children,  in  dogs,  cats,  and  all  domestic  animals, 
as  well  as  in  adults,  and  jK'rhaps,  in  children,  even  in  a  much 
higher  degriv,  for  it  si'cms  to  Ih'  a  part  of  modern  social  education 
to  eradicate  all  instinctive  manifestations  as  a  point  of  gcMwl- 
bnHxiing  ;  ujHm  the  principle,  probably,  that  education  is  to  cor- 
rtH't  naturt'  and  not  to  evolve  it, — with  the  sagacious  corollary, 
that  what  vou  cannot  corrt*ct  you  must  conceal.  lUit,  thoimh  all 
men,  women,  and  even  dogs  and  children  are  jdiysiognomists  by 
nature,  no  philosopher,  from  Aristotle  to  Lavater,  has  recordisl 
anything  universal  or  systematic  on  the  subject.  Physiognomy 
was  a  favourite  and  fashionable  study  in  Koine  in  tbe  time 
of  the  Empiri',  but  yet  nolxKly  put  on  record  any  solid 
observations,  out  of  which  a  constructive  genius  miglit  build  up 
a  svstem,  and  we  may  still  say  with  the  melancholy  Duncan, 
“Then'  I'o  art  to  find  the  miiuPs  construction  in  the  face.” 
A  man  of  infinite  tact,  like  liuvater,  can  read  a  great  deal  more 
in  a  fae'o,  or  in  a  movement,  than  others  can ;  but  it  seems  that 
this  is  an  incommunicable  gilt,  and  that  such  signs  are  only 
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intorprotabic  by  those  in  some  s}Tnpathy  \^4th  them.  Certainly 
there  are  many  natural  languages  six)ken  in  the  earth,  which  to 
most  liuman  beings  are  quite  dead  and  silent  ones.  For  instance, 
all  the  talk  that  beasts  hold  with  each  other:  the  neighing  and  the 
bmying  of  the  horse  and  ass ;  the  bellowing  of  the  bull,  or  the 
lowing  of  the  cow,  till  up  indeed  the  landscapi'  of  our  ear,  and 
with  the  eye  affect  the  mind  most  delicately  with  “  each  rural 
“  sight,  each  rural  sound,*’  but  convey  not  that  definite  idea 
which  the  brutes  in  their  modest  oratory  intend.  These  natural 
languages,  then,  are  not  understood  by  man,  though  in  the 
East,  from  time  immemorial,  certain  cunning  men  and  magi  have 
j>rofcssed  the  interpretation.  Some  have  supposed  that  Adam 
could  converse  with  the  beasts  and  birds  of  Paradise,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  of  the  serpent’s  addressing  Eve  with  miraculous 
organ  of  speech,  seems  to  excite  no  surprise  whatever  in  her 
mind.  Dim  footprints  of  this,  travelling  down  the  lapse  of  lime, 
in  the  patriarchal  and  impressionable  East,  may  account  for  the 
still  circulating  tradition.  Even  in  the  East,  however,  these 
Ix'liefs  or  living  poetries  are  growing  shadowy,  and  curling  the 
corners  of  men’s  lips  as  they  are  pushed  farther  towards  the 
region  of  mythological  fiction.  We  always  refuse  to  believe 
what  we  have  not  sufficient  dignity  to  coiu'eive,  and  it  has  yet 
to  l>e  learned  that  a  man’s  true  intellectual  stature  consists,  not 
in  his  knowleflge  and  reason,  but  in  the  breadth  of  his  Divine 
faith  above  and  beyond  these. 

Perhaps  the  best  physiognomical  attempt  that  has  rec^ently 
btH'u  made  is  that  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
early  in  this  century.  It  had  everything  to  captivate  the  fancy 
of  novelty-mongers  as  it  presented  a  sufficient  display  of  reason¬ 
ing  to  make  it  acceptable  to  an  ejmeh  which  pretended  tn  conduct 
science  upon  the  Daconian  method  of  experiment.  The  mania 
ha  s  now  nearly  died  out,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  European 
physiologist  of  any  reputation  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
bases  on  which  it  professecl  to  be  grounde<l.  Phrenology  has 
not  grown  into  science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  rweded  from 
the  |)08ition  in  which  Gall  left  it.  Gall  was  a  man  of  n^al 
gtmius,  as  any  one  may  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  Dr. 
Elliotson’s  Human  Vbyniotogy^  from  which  it  appc'ars  that,  with 
keen  intuition,  he  struck  out  many  new  thoughts,  and  knew 
exactly  how  far  to  carry  them,  and  when  to  drop  them.  Spur¬ 
zheim  was  merely  his  hirtnl  assistant,  and  unfortunately  pla- 
giaris(xl  his  master,  and  has  managc'd  here,  in  England,  to  shut 
him  out  of  his  just  reputation.  Ine  dissection  of  the  brain,  by 
following  the  tnread  of  the  nerves  instead  of  absurdly  cutting 
transverse'  slices  (which  was  a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  anatn- 
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misU  of  that  day)  waa  a  brilliant  discover}^  and  most  important 
in  its  effwts ;  but  it  is  Gall’s  discovery  and  not  Spurzheim’s. 
Spurzheim’s  books  show  that  he  was  dominated  by  an  idea, 
and  so  far  he  is  resjHx*table ;  but  that  idea  belongtHl  to  Gall. 
Spur/heiin  suppn^ssetl  the  fact,  and  so  lar  he  is  not  re8j)ectable. 

That  theix'  are  organs  in  the  brain  for  every  faculty  is  a 
gratuitous  and,  S4)me  say,  a  ridiculous  supposition.  That 
everv  one  of  thest*  organs  has  a  surface  reaching  to  the  skull, 
and  that  none  of  these  special  organs  lie  in  the  centre.  That 
the  one  ex|>osed  surface  corresponds  exactly  to  the  exterior  sur¬ 
face  or  outward  bump  on  the  skidl,  and  by  which  alone,  during 
life,  it  can  be  judged  of  by  exjK'rimentalists,  and  that  even  sup- 
jKwing  all  the  foregoing  to  be  true),  a  single  surface  could  give 
any  suthcient  index  to  the  general  development  of  the  embiHlded 
jMirts  of  the  organ,  form  together  so  many  doubtful  and  im¬ 
probable  jKwtulates,  that  any  reiisoning  founded  upon  them  must 
tx*  dwimnl  futile  and  inconclusive. 

Still  there  remains  to  phrenology  that  which  physiognomy 
alwuysdimeriuHl  in  it,  a  general  signature,  Ix^tokening  tliequalit  its 
and  powers  of  the  bniin  working  under  its  bony  ciisc  ;  and 
craniologij,  not  phrenology,  was  tlie  right  name  to  call  it  by.  No 
doubt  the  forehead  |)artially  sliows  the  lesthetical  faculties,  the 
temples  and  mid  region  the  inUdlectual  and  ideal  faculties,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  the  will  and  the  conscientious  faculties,  and 
the  back  and  under  part  the  animal  apjK'tites.  ]lut  in  so  })artial 
and  unsure  a  manner,  that  the  greatest  tact  and  study  can  only 
nmder  I  man  in  10,0(K)at  all  a  competent  (jues,svr,  A  go(Ml  and 
shrt'wd  guess  Ls  the  highest  point  to  lx*  reached,  until  a  very  great 
dml  mori'  has  Ixxn  done  than  we  have  yet  done,  or  dreamt  (»f 
doing. 

The  iH)pular  mind  has  a  singular  faculty  of  adopting  and 
cherishing  any  error  of  false  phi losophv  that  it  can  scuze  without 
study  or  reasoning,  by  an  act  of  simple  apprehension.  In  this 
sc*nst%  phrenology  has  done  most  serious  injury.  Kverv  vulga¬ 
rian  with  two  eyes  can  tell  whether  a  man’s  liead  is  large  or 
small,  and,  upon  the  strength  of  this  contemptible  act  of  obsi  r- 
vation,  take's  upein  him  to  pronounce  on  the  caixicity  of  every¬ 
body  he  mei'ts  in  sixiety  or  business.  Perhaps  the  nuKst 
iniurious  exercise  ot  this  fallacy  is  seen  in  families,  and  in 
scIUK)ls,  where  one  child  is  esteemed  wiser  and  more  naturally 
girtenl  than  another,  lx'i*ause  its  head  measures  half-an-inch  more 
across  the  fori'heiid  than  another  ;  and  a  boy  of  ten  is  told  that 
his  brother  of  eight  will  always  be  before  him,  Ix'cause  he  has  a 
largt'r  brmn ;  or  Papa  is  hx)ked  down  upon,  lxx*ause  Master 
Oeorgi',  his  mother  s  son  and  image,  at  fifteen  can  wear  his  hat. 
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This  is  studying  human  idiosjmcrasies  with  a  vengeance, 
when  Gairs  cranioscopy,  instead  of  founding  a  collegiate  truth 
is,  thanks  to  an  all  disseminating  and  farthing  press,  iK^pularised 
into  a  science  of  hatting/’  Let  these  measurers  take  a  littlo 
aiitxjdote,  and  chew  the  cud  of  the  lesson  it  contains  :  Medwin, 
in  his  Conversiitions  of  Lord  llyron,”  relates,  that  when  a 
gentleman’s  dinner-party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  broke  up,  and 
was  separating  for  home,  in  the  hall  they  began  for  amusement, 
such  as  delights  some  people  after  dinner,  to  try  each  other’s 
hats,  and  none  of  the  party  could  get  llyron’s  hat  on — yes,  cries 
the  phrenologist,  but  poetical  heads  are  lofty,  not  broad.  Is 
that  so  ?  or  is  the  assertion  oidy  broad  and  not  lofty  ? 

In  this  matter  take  a  few  words  of  goml  sense  out  of  Pole- 
mon,  who,  if  not  the  pupil  of  Xenocratcs,  at  any  rate  livcnl 
l)efore\)rigen,  because  he  is  nanunl  by  him  in  his  Iwmk  against 
Celsus.  Polemon  says,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Head — “A  m*// 
“  small  head  argues  a  man  deficient  in  sensibility  and  without 
“  intelligence.  A  head  larger  than  true  symmetry  al low’s,  induaites 
“  (juick  sensibility,  accompanied  w’ith  cowardice  and  an  illil)cral 
“  disj>o8ition.  A  vertj  lanje  head  show  s  want  of  stmsibility  and 
“extreme  intractability  (now  this  is  what  the  scientific  hatter 
“  delights  in).  An  oblique  (Xo^ortfc)  head  argues  impudence 
“  or  shamelessness.  Those  who  have  very  ren/  lofty  heads  are 
“  presumptuous  and  self-w  illed  (avOaStig).  Those  W’ho  have 
“the  parts  behind  the  temples  low,  are  spiritless  men.  Those 
“  w  ho  have  the  parts  behind  the  temples  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  head  low,  are  deceitful  and  vindictive.  Put  the  middle  of 
“  the  head  (KtijinXi)  yi(Ti))y  when  gently  low’cred  or  rounded, 
“  (\()afiaXa  i)fdya)y  the  head  bi  ing  in  other  res|)ects  well  proj)or- 
“  tioiuMl  and  erect  (i.e.  having  the  line  of  the  face  nearly  parallel 
“  to  the  line  of  the  spine),  is  the  Imst  of  all  the  heads  whether  for 
“  st'usibility  or  great  intellectual  power  (fttyaXiUmav).** 

If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  without  knowledge,  this 
chapter  upon  the  head,  of  which  the  above  is  the  whole, 
w’ould  show’  that  the  writer,  Pohmion,  w'as  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates.  It  embtxlies  in  a  l(K)se  po])ular  manner  the  result 
of  that  wonderful  Greek  philosophy,  w’hich  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  dow’ii  to  a  few’  of  the  sm^cessors  of  Plato, 
by  which  mathematical  principles  of  harmonic  pro|K)rf  ion  were 
brought  to  bear  uj)on  all  u'sthetic  prcxluctions,  —  painting, 
s<‘ulpture,  architecture,  Ac.  Art,  then  (and  never  since  then), 
was  w'edded,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  absolute  rejison  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  Europe  rings  with  even  to  this  hour,  and  ho])C8 
agiiin  to  attain  to,  without  any  studv  of  principles,  by  the  mere 
scTvility  of  imitation.  The  obitqae  head,  observe,  is  shameless. 
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impmient,  that  ia  to  my,  it  has  no  fine  qualities.  Whatever  wit 
or  faeultv  it  has,  it  puts  to  the  immediate  ^rviee  of  its  own 
base,  canial,  and  selfish  ends.  Its  perceptive  facultiw,  if  so 
stroiiff  an  expri'ssion  may  be  j)ermitted  where  so  little  is  know  n, 
o|K»rate  directly  upon  the  cerebellum — as  commonly  they  do  in 
the  brute  creation.  The  front  presses  iqwn  the  back,  w  ith  no 
space  left  for  the  intervention  of  the  glorious  middle-Gcxl  of 
n'4ison.*  Then*fore  the  oblique  head  is  impudence,  which  (oh 
ye  vulgar,  listen  w*ith  “attent  car  ! is  only  another  word  for 
worthlessness.  But  the  et*ecf  head,  tu  ptytOoifg  i\ov(Ta  k(u 
is  of  all  others  the  most  perce})tivo  and  high-mindtHl. 
The  physiognomical  value,  therefore,  of  phrenology  must  give 
wav  before  the  broader  and  more  commanding  law’  of  harmoni- 
cal  projK)rtion  ;  and  the  organs  that  have  been  mappixl  out  by 
I)r.  Gall  and  Gt*orge  Comix*  must  be  regarded  as  a  cliinie- 
rical  attempt  to  account  for  mental  o|x*ration8  by  partitioning 
ott’  s^xx-ial  hx'alities  in  the  brain  as  the  centres  of  action  appor- 
tioiu*d  to  the  8|XHial  faculties.  We  can  si'parate  sensations, 
jx*n*eptions,  and  reason,  as  being  mental  oix*rations  essentially 
ditfonng  from  each  other  in  their  nature.  We  can  discern  in 
some  degree  by  what  we  feel,  that  animal  sensations  lie  at  the 
buck,  and  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  the  spine  ;  that 
p('neption  is  placwl  in  front,  and  that  the  brain  is  blind  in  the 
rear  just  as  much  as  the  skull  is,  and  that  over-exertion  causes 
tightness  and  imin  across  the  brow’.  We  can  also  pi*rceive,  w  ith 
stune  upproacn  to  distinctness,  that  mathematical  and  meta¬ 
physical  reasoning,  in  fact  every  spei*ies  of  hard  tliinking,  if 
continued  too  long,  causes  pain  in  the  upper  region  of  the  brain. 
But  anything  more  sptvial  than  this  w'e  can  scarcely  arrive  at 
— as  far  as  we  can  judgi*  from  w’atching  attentively  our  ow  n  feel¬ 
ings  imnuxliutely  consiHjuent  upon  efforts  of  thought,  we  must 
('undidlv  allow  that  such  efforts  appear  (jiiite  consentaneous, 
single,  liomogent'ous,  and  collective,  an  act  of  the  whole  brain- 
Kul>stunce,  and  by  no  means  an  act  of  any  one  point  or  corner  of 
the  bruin.  \  ou  can  8e|>arate  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum  ; 
and  if  there  were  orpins,  it  is  analogically  probable  that  dissec¬ 
tion  would  show  their  existence,  and  that  an  anatomist  could  do 
what  Coleridge  condemns  Spurzheim  for  pretending  to  do, 
namely,  to  distinguish  a  bit  of  Benevolence  from  a  bit  of  Vener¬ 
ation.^  tar,  how’ever,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  can  detei’t  nodifl’erencebetw’een  the  brain-sub¬ 
stance  of  man  s  bruin  and  that  of  other  animals,  sufficient  to  prove 
rvHMm  to  be  an  appanage  of  one  and  not  of  the  other,  beyond 

^  Medio  tuti»!uniiui  ibis,  IxTause  the  niobt  reasonabie  course  generally. 
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what  we  have  specified  above — the  larger  development  in  the 
human  species  of  the  central  and  upper  jwrtions  of  the  brain,  that 
stand  between  and  sepanite  the  sensitive  portion  at  the  back  from 
the  perceptive  j)ortion  in  front.  This  does  not  at  all  aftei't  the 
valueof  any  really  well-observed  physiognomieal  signs  that  crani- 
ologists  have  found  ;  such  as  that  a  w  all-sided  head  is  ealculative, 
that  a  horizontal  line  across  the  forehead,  as  in  Milton  and 
Bt'cthovon,  denotes  musical  faculty.  Tliat  a  prominent  eye  de- 
pri'ssed  dow  nw  ard,  so  that  the  under  eyelid  seems  sw'ollen,  betokens 
language.  That  a  projection  in  tlie  centre  of  the  forehead  is 
noticeable  in  jmpular  preachers,  wdio  illustrate  by  similitudes 
and  analogy  rather  than  by  reasoning,  and  so  on.  These  may 
hi'  perfectly  true  signs,  and  yet  not  at  all  prove  the  existence  of 
an  organ  appropriate  to  them,  or  rather  an  orgtin  of  which  they 
are  the  physical  result.  For  it  is  quite  natural  to  supi)08e  that 
the  operations  of  the  brain  are  accomj)anied  byjmailiar  motions, 
each  distinct  species  of  mental  operation  having  its  ow^n  motion. 
AVe  may  also  further  supjx)8e  that  all  natural  gifts  and  endow¬ 
ments  of  tlie  essential  soul  enable  it  to  communieate,  from  the 
earliest  brain-formation,  that  peculiar  cerel)ral  motion,  which 
will,  at  riix'iiess,  have  shaped  the  brain  into  a  fitting  instrument 
for  the  enunciation  of  the  gift. 

“  S])iritus  intus  alit,  totanaiue  iiifusa  per  art  us, 

Alens  ngitat  inolein  et  ina^iio  se  corpore  iniscet.” 

^Plneid^  vi.,  720,  7. 

If  SO,  it  will  thus  have  made  the  cave  of  the  skull  plastically 
suitable,  and  you  may  read  the  exUunal  sign  as  phrenological 
observers  liave  read  it,  notwithstanding  that  you  repudiate  tlie 
doctrine  of  special  organs,  by  which  they,  as  we  think  vainly, 
attempt  to  explain  it. 

The  doctrine  thus  put  forth  accounts  for  many  psychological 
phenomena  which  phrenology  could  never  touch  in  the  way  of 
explanation.  It  also  stands  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  as  an 
exjKinent  of  the  finite  nature  of  the  human  understanding.  It 
fixes  the  boundary  beyond  w^hich  no  strength  of  human  genius 
can  carry  us  one  step.  It  encourages  inquiry  into  the  physical 
formation  and  structure  of  the  cerebral  mass,  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  growth,  and  the  external  circumstances  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  perfection  as  a  stable  and  sensitive  instrument  and 
organ  for  the  use  of  the  soul.  Hut  w'hilst  it  helps  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  life,  it  asserts  the  existence  of  an  impc'rishable 
something,  utterly  de])urat(‘d  from,  and  antecechmt  to  all  matter, 
and  manifestations  of  matter:  and  it  sets  up  this  stupendous  a 
pnort  secret,  writingup  at  thejxirtal  of  its  terrible  jxisU'rn,  “Thus 
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far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  farther.**  Call  it  vital  principle,  soul, 
or  8])irii — your  terminology  is  of  no  conse<iuence.  On  the  hither 
side  all  is  composed  of  matter,  and  though  much  is  hidden, 
nothing  is  either  ho|)eless  or  unintelligible  to  a  ^muine  investi¬ 
gator.  All  on  the  further  side  is  secret  and  silent,  except  to 
faith,  which  is  iinpresseil  bv  it,  “  as  a  substance  of  things  ho|KHl 
for,**  though  without  knowfedjj^.  All  but  this  is  a  riddle,  with  u 
mdution,  if  we  can  only  find  it.  This,  itself,  is  a  mystery  that 
we  never  can  find  till  death ;  a  mystery  without  a  solution. 
Modern  anthroisdogists  are  proudly  preaching  the  reverse  of 
this  just  now,  and  holding  out  the  vain  hope  that  all  things 
dark  will  one  day  bec'ome  illuminated  by  the  lamp  of  s(dence. 
Much  that  is  darlc  inavlxH*ome  light,  how^  much  who  shall  siiy? 
Hut  human  sidence  will  not  be  all  light  till  it  sets  up  a  lamp  in 
place  of  the  sun,  and  can  al)oli8h  night-time  toUdly.  At  present 
we  burn  daylight  and  admonish  the  wise  man — jKH»r  forked- 
nulish  and  siTwiming  mandrake  as  we  think  him — of  his  birth, 
nakinl  as  that  of  the  desert  colt  of  the  wild  ass;  of  the  pitiful 
draff  of  his  diunial  digi‘stion  ;  of  the  passage  of  tilth  from  evi  rv 
invisible  |)ore  in  his  whole  body  ;  ami  of  death,  close  at  ham!, 
to  Uike  him,  stripping  him  as  at  birth,  to  the  ass’s  colt  again — of 
naktMl  skin,  and  of  knowlinlge  not  much  Ix'tter  clad.  A  little 
nuKlesty  in  radishes  were  a  commendable  quality.  HamiUty  is 
appropriate  to  vegetabh's  growing  on  the  ground. 

We  an'  not  anxious  to  enter  into  the  psychological  as])ects  of 
thisdoc'trine,  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  Ix'ars  profoundly  iq)on 
the  vexwl  ({uestions  of  madness  and  sleep,  delirium  and  sanity, 
dis<'um'  and  health.  If  it  Ik'  true,  the  very  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
and  Hidence  of  the  day  which  is  materialistic  must  be  untrue. 
To  us,  at  |>n'sent,  all  this  is  nothing.  We  take  it  merely  for  a 
physiognomical  |)ostulate,  that  the  soul  builds  its  own  house; 
and  if  st),  the  tenement  will  desc*ribe  the  tenant,  and  every  fea¬ 
ture  In't  ray  to  him  who  can  well  read  signs,  the  quality  of 
the  indwelling  artifii'er. 

“  Throw  (inet4i)physic  to  the  dogs,^* — we  were  to  speak  of 
nosi's  and  so  wo  will,  for  what,  in  a  world  entirely  made  up 
of  appiniram'es,  or,  as  scientific  |)eople  call  it,  phenomena,  is*the 
use  of  attending  to  the  unsei'n,  or,  to  anything  whatever  that 
dot's  not  show.  \\  e  know  many  men,  quite  excellent  people  in 
their  way,  oi  whom  we  are  persuaded,  that  they  would  never 
brush  their  hair,  or  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  if,  like  Perseus,  they 
curritnl  a  (forgt>n  s  head  that  renderiHl  them  invisible,  and  yet, 
uhobiit  tlH*y,si,'t*nU'd  and  civete<l  in  St.  James’s  St rt'ef  on  a  Court 
day,  with  IVnile  s  etmt  and  kid  gloves  }>oiid  device  f  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  expensive  in  this  w'orld,  it 
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18  the  eyes  of  other  people.  Most  of  us  would  sit  still,  such  is 
the  indolent  propensity  of  man,  were  it  not  that  we  should  be 
sten  to  be  idle.  The  unseen  and  the  remote  are  as  nothing  to 
tlu'se  wise  men — the  very  stars  are  a  nuisance  to  him  who  wants 
his  dinner.  Did  not  ^1.  llenrion  de  IVnsey  say  to  Laplace,  Chap- 
tal,  and  Derthollet,  scientitic  lights  all  three,  1  regard  the  dis- 

ci^very  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  than  the  dis- 

covery  of  a  star,  for  we  have  always  stars  enough,  but  it  is 
“  not  so  with  dishes.’^ 

Therefore,  as  we  cannot  see  the  brain,  and  much  less  the 
spirit,  soul,  ghost,  thinking  principle,  essence,  or  Divine  particle, 
whose  business  is  that  of  dancing-master  to  the  or 

academy,  therefore  let  us  give  up  thinking  about  them  alto¬ 
gether,  and  come  down  to  the  nose,  which,  as  Lavater  says,  is 
“  the  foundation  or  abutment  of  the  brain,  uj)on  this  the  whole 
“  arch  of  the  forehead  rests,  and  without  it  the  mouth  and 
“  cheeks  would  be  oj)pre8sed  by  miserable  ruins. A  grinit  fact 
is  here  recorded  by  this  celebratcHl  physiognomist,  and  we  could 
make  great  profit  of  it  if  we  could  only  bring  oursc'lves  to  inter¬ 
pret  it,  as  accomplished  critics  usually  do,  clean  contrary  to  the 
author’s  intention.  For  would  it  not  become  immediately  ap- 
partnit  that  Lavater  considered  the  nose  as  the  understanding 
itself,  as  that  which  renders  a  brain  jK)ssible,  for  you  cannot  buihl 
anything  without  a  foundation.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  every  other  foiuidation  is,  that  the  supenstructure  is  in¬ 
visible,  and  the  foundation  itself  seen.  Dut  then,  the  principle 
of  life  reverses  physical  laws,  so  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  nose  is  the  efh(uent  cause  of  the  brain.  This  may  suflice 
to  show  what  a  little  ingenuity  might  effect. 

He  siiys  very  well,  however,  that  there  are  thousands  of  beau¬ 
tiful  ey(‘8  for  one  beautiful  nose,  and  that  a  grand  nose  a/trat/s 
denotes  an  extraordinary  character.  He  then  runs  on  to  de- 
scrilK>  this  talismanic  and  charni-bearing  iu)se,  and  some  of 
these  notifications  are  very  indistinct  indeed.  It  should  Ix^  of 
equal  length  with  the  forehead.  This  is  as  old  as  Ficiiius,  who 
says  that  three  nosi's  on  end  shoidd  make  the  length  of  the  face; 
but  erroneously,  for  they  make  no  distinction  of  sex.  Yet  an 
attentive  reader  will  see  that  Lavater  (iii.  p.  1H;>)  is  s[)eaking  of 
the  inas<‘uline  nose,  and  it  is  very  nearly  the  true  pro|K)rtion. 
Hut  the  female  nose,  of  correct  symmetry,  is  longer  in  projH)r- 
tion  than  the  male  (tho\igh  the  reverse  is  generally  held  to  Iks 
the  ease),  Ixxjause  the  mass  of  the  man’s  head  should  Ik?  larger 
and  stpiarer  than  that  of  the  woman  :  and  as  the  nose  (hx's  not 
vary  in  the  same  degree  as  the  mass  of  the  heiul,  the  woman’s 
IS  largiT  in  projHirtion  than  the  man’s.  This  nose  then,”  says 
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lisvatcr,  “  should  have  a  broad  back  or  spine,  the  edges  Ix'ing 
“  mrallel,  but  somewhat  broader  above  the  centre.  At  the 
“  fjottoin  it  should  stand  out  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  face ; 
“  near  the  eye  it  mHnf  have  at  least  half-an-inch  in  breadth.” 
Has  not  Martial  sjiid  well,  “Non  cuicunque  datum  est  haWe 
“  nasum  Y**  Lavater  a^lds,  “  such  a  nose  is  of  more  worth  than 
“  a  kingdom.”  It  should  be  recollecttxl  that  he  had  sih'ii  the 
French  revolution  and  some  of  tlie  desolations  of  Napoleon,  so 
that  kingfloms  just  at  that  time  were  not  remarkably  valuable. 
Small-nosod  |XH)ple,  even  with  a  hollow  profile,  may  be  very 
giKxl  souls,  he  admits,  but  their  worth  consists  in  suffering,  and 
learning,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  lUit  the  anhed 
noses  they  can  command  and  destroy.  Your  straight  noses  are 
a  mean  Ix'twt'on  the  two,  and  can  act  and  suffer  equally.  Do 
not  desj)air  ye  ugly-nosed  ambitious,  for  he  adds  that  Doerhaave 
and  StxTates  were  as  to  this  uglv,  more  or  less,  and  yet  great, 
<»nly  their  character  was  of  fortitude  and  gentleness.  But  if 
your  ambition  is  for  cutting  throats  and  trampling  ujx)n  your 
fellow-cn'atures,  do  not  attempt  it  unless  your  nose  is  curved 
like  SolymanV  s(‘imitar,  an<l  as  broad  as  the  bill  of  a  duck. 

It  is  clear,  however,  although  the  alx)ve  remark  miiy  ap|x*ar 
to  lx*  inori'  amusing  than  solid,  that  the  nervous  masses,  whetlicr 
as  marrow  or  as  bniin,  |X)S8ess  a  lx>ne-forming  faculty.  Na¬ 
turally  we  might  exjMX't  that  the  most  delicate  mcKlification  of 
matter  to  Ix'  found  amongst  all  the  coiqxireal  substances  would 
Ix'  found  connecteil  with,  if  not  creative  of,  the  firmest  and  most 
sidid,  so  that  the  nervous  masses  not  only  do  create  bone,  but, 
ti  pnon\  might  lx‘  exjxx'ted  to  do  so.  The  next  step,  then,  is  to 
a.H<HTtain  which  feature  of  the  face  is  in  closest  connexion  with 
the  bniin,  and  has  the  most  Ismy  formation.  Oertainly  not  tlic 
eyes,  the  ears,  nor  the  mouth,  but  the  nose.  The  nose  is  half 
lione,  the  other  half  is  of  gristle.  This  renders  it  by  striudure 
the  iinvst  solid,  immoveable,  and,  in  one  sense,  inexpressive  of 
the  features.  The  eyes  and  mouth  wave  and  move  to  every 
tninsient  gust  of  ft'eling  and  passion  like  a  tall  corn-stalk  in 
the  wind.  Hut  the  upjx^r  and  Ixmy  region  of  the  nose  is  a  stoic, 
and  quite  contemns  human  passion.  This  emotional  inexpres- 
siveiu'ss  and  exemption  from  the  infirmities  of  jov  and  sorrow, 
and  the  tnniblesome  proclivities  that  *\tfesh  is  heir  to,”  gives  it 
another  kind  of  exprt'ssion,  which  is  unique,  nainelv*  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  bruin.  Marvellous  bony  monument  and  gnomon 
ot  intellei't,  which  reverses  other  signatures  in  the  world,  where 
the  hard  gives  its  imprt^ss  to  that  which  is  not  hard.  Here  is  a 
mysterj’ ;  that  which  is  soft  sets  its  stamp  and  seal  ujxin  that 
which  IS  not  soft. 
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The  nose  is  the  only  feature  in  the  face  which  is  compounded  of 
solid  bone  and  cartilage  ;  the  two  substances  combining  together 
to  form  a  complete  and  continuous  whole.  The  u  j)per  or  lK)ny  struc¬ 
ture  indicates  the  natural  character  of  the  intelh'ct;  the  lower  or 
gristly  structure  indicates  the  (juality,  culture,  and  activity  of 
the  intellect.  The  upper  part  is  made  for  us ;  the  lower  part  we 
inav  to  a  great  extent  make  or  mar  for  ourselves. 

flaving  reached  this  point,  it  may  now  be  desirable  to  attempt 
some  classification  of  noses,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  j)ropose  to 
avail  ourselves  of  certain  hints  set  down  in  a  remarkably  clever 
little  book,  by  Eden  Warwick,  under  the  title  given  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  Papt'r.  There  are,  it  seems,  only  six  kinds 
of  noses  that  are  distinctly  marked,  and  this  classification  is  well 
known  and  of  long  standing ;  for  an  antique  gem  in  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Museum  gives  us  five  out  of  the  six.  There  are,  however, 
in  nature  very  few  pure  siKJcimens  of  any  class ;  almost  all  the 
noses  one  meets  with  are  of  a  composite  character,  and  are  all 
naturally  accompanied  with  equally  composite  mental  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Class  I.  The  Roman  Nose. 

II.  The  Grecian  Nose. 

III.  The  Cogitative  or  wide-nostrilled  Nose. 

IV.  The  Jewish  Nose. 

V.  The  Snub  Nose. 

VI.  The  Turn-up  Nose,  or  Celestial. 

The  first  three  classes  are  the  noble  type  of  nose,  the  latter 
three  are  of  the  sordid  and  contemptible  type.  The  noble  clas- 
sitieation  was  observed  physiognomically  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  for  we  have  them  distinctly  portrayed  in  the  Hindm) 
Trimurti  in  the  caves  of  ElejJianta.  In  this  three-headed  deity 
the  profile  of  Vishnu,  the  **  Preserver,^’  is  of  a  j)urely  Greek 
model;  wliilst  that  of  Siva,  “  the  Destroyer,”  has  a  rough  and 
energic  Roman  nose.  But  Brahma,  **  the  Creator,”  has  a 
broad  cogitative  nostril,  betokening  wisdom  and  thought  of  the 
profoundcst  order.  This  is  very  remarkable  as  showing  that  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  although  there  was  much  less  of 
what  we  call  philosophy,  there  was  a  much  more  accunite  intui¬ 
tion  of  truth  than,  in  these  latter  times,  we  are  ready  to  allow. 
Indml,  in  many  things  so  far  are  we  from  progressing,  that  we 
have  actually  retrograded.  All  must  admit  that  the  human  race 
in  6000  years  ought  to  have  progressed ;  few,  exc(*pt  the  very 
reckless  and  the  very  ignorant,  will  assert  that  it  actually  has  not. 
Two  reasons  chiefly  conduce  to  neutralise  human  advancement. 
The  vices  of  mankind,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  thought  to 
destroy  the  faculty  of  observation.  To  elaborate  the  proof  of 
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this  lies  out  of  our  province,  and  for  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  circle. 

For  clear  observation  the  mind  must  be  unsophisticated,  but 
the  natural  tendency  of  thought  is  to  sophisticate.  Active  men 
despise*  contemplative  men,  and  vice  versa.  Great  activity  of  the 
senses  dims  the  internal  light  of  thought.  From  Sc^aliger’s  col- 
ItH  tioii,  it  apiK'ars  that  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb — “  Wall  up 
“  your  five  windows**  (i.e.  the  five  senses)  “  that  your  house  and 
“  Its  tenant  may  have  light.**  Thought  is  internal,  and  is  Ix  st 
pursucHi  by  a  withdrawal  from  external  nature,  whilst  observa¬ 
tion  is  the  minute  scrutiny  of  it.  This  is  an  almost  irremiHli- 
able  defwt,  and  coupled  with  our  vices  effect  ually  puts  a  stop  to 
any  continuous  progress  of  the  race.  If  you  had  asked  the 
lioyal  Academy  to  furnish  a  fitting  conception  of  a  three- 
h(*iuied  symbol  of  deity,  can  you  persuade  yourself  it  would 
have  appniached  the  physiognomical  significance  of  the  Hindoo 
Trimurti.  No.  The  mind  had  an  intuition,  then,  of  simplicity, 
and  was  free  “  from  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.**  If  we  wish 
to  progress,  we  must  “  try  back  **  many  steps  and  weary.  For 
the  sophisticatcxl  to  unlearn  error,  is  harder  than  to  the  nnso- 
phisticatini  the  invention  of  truth.  lict  us  pass  away,  however, 
from  the  wonderful  vision  of  old  time,  lest  the  noses  of  the 
prest'iit  day  begin  to  snore,  which  is  a  bad  habit,  as  we  projK)se 
to  show  Ixdbre  w^e  have  done. 

The  Roman  nose  is  indicative  of  the  highest  energy  of 
chanicter,  intpecially  when  the  nose  is  coarse  and  rugged,  w  hich 
the  Roman  commonly  is.  Nature  is  yery  chary  in  supplying 
rulers,  dukes,  and  leaders  to  mankind,  yet  man  is  so  exceedingly 
proud,  that  he  cannot  be  brought  to  a  heartfelt  acknowledgment 
ot  this  griMit  fact.  Hence  spring  all  the  diverse  schemes  and 
fonns  by  w’hich  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  (juacks,  have 
triwl  to  bring  about  good  goveniment.  llieir  object  has  Ix'on 
t4)  amt  rive  a  system  in  spite  of  nature,  to  say  in  fact,  ‘‘  Reldam, 
“  you  art'  slow*  to  produce  real  kings,  so  slow’  that  w’e  must  for 
“  market  puriMNX's  set  uj)  sham  ones ;  and  if  |K)ssible  get  rid  of 
“  your  troublesome  royal  man,  wdien  you  do  send  him,  as  a 
“  nuisance ;  for  we  cannot  give  up  our  sham  one,  systematically 
“  cniUhed  up  in  dignity  and  unapproachableness  as  we  have  made 
**  him.**  Political  -monger^’  w’oufd  all  dissipate  into  thin  air,  if 
instead  of  talking  about  forms,  men  had  discrt'tion  and  virtue 
enough  to  pick  out  by  elcH'tion  Nature’s  l)om -commanders  for 
every  State-jxxit  throughout  a  (Commonwealth.  Some  people  say 
gtdd  is  the  king,  some  say  intellect,  some  say  education,  and  so 
on,  but  none  ot  these  is  king.  The  king  is  born,  not  made, 
just  as  the  pix?t  is,  only  the  com-eating  multitude  cannot  re- 
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cognise  him,  as  he  walks  uiititlod  amongst  them.  Nos  nuttieri 
tiumiis  ef  fntgcs  comumere  nati. 

The  Roman  nose  is  energetic  and  lit  for  command,  it  delights 
in  action,  it  disregards  opposition,  it  takes  no  counsel  of  its  fears, 
hut  steadily  pursues  its  object  by  the  means  and  instruments  most 
likely  to  ucromplish  it.  It  has  a  great  self-reliance,  is  not  fond 
ot  talking,  is  “  little  bleswHl  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace,’’  it  is 
senUuitious,  brief,  puts  much  in  a  little,  knows  precisely  the 
value  t)f  words,  and  gets  a  rhythm  out  of  fitness;  neyer  seeks  rich 
mehsly,  and  would  reject  the  elegance  of  Isocrates,  if*  eyen  it 
might  Ix)  had.  This  is  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  a  Roman 
nose ;  it  is  strong,  is  sagacious,  not  self-willed,  but  large-w  illtHl, 
swift,  eagle- sigh  ted,  for  an  adequate  object  ready  to  siicrifico 
all  the  world,  not  sparing  itself;  ready  in  the  sternest  way  to 
embody  in  act  the  dictates  of  its  boldest  reason,  undazzled  by 
any  phantom  of  the  imagination,  not  unconscientioiis,  as  acute 
uiul  jK'uked  moralists  pronounce  it,  but  never  dreaming  that 
its  conscience  and  its  reason  can  by  possibility  stand  asunder, 
or  hi'  twain. 

Sucli  a  spirit  as  this  must  rule  all  that  come  in  contact  with 
it,  only  as  it  is  taciturn,  not  eloquent, — rather  inqKdent  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  not  very  studious  of  the  steps  of  tlie  back¬ 
stairs, — it  may  never  come  in  contact  with  the  ^)ublic,  and  so 
never  become  as  the  Homeric  phrase  has  it,  uvai  avSfjutv — king 
of  men.  Such  a  spirit  has  a  Roman  nose,  and  probably  no 
other  can  have  it.  This  is  not  now  in  the  world,  it  is  only  for¬ 
gotten.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Titus,  says  tliat  Titus,  and 
Rritannicus,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  w  ere  brought  \q> 
togt'ther  under  the  same  masters,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
Narcissus,  a  freed  man,  intrcxlucecl  a  motiipos(*opist,  or  diviner 
by  physiogonoiny,  that  lie  should  examine  Rritannicus,  and  he 
constantly  affirmed  of  Titus  standing  by,  that  he,  and  not 
Rritannicus  should  reign.  Titus,  wo  know',  had  a  nose  lx?twecn 
Roman  and  Jewish  ;  and,  no  doubt  if  we  could  ascertain  it, 
Rritannicus  had  a  pug,  and  therefore  was  unfit  for  tlie  throne 
of  the  C  icsars,  w'liich  rendered  the  divination  very  simple. 
Hml  he,  however,  lived  in  these  days,  routine  would  have  set 
Rritannicus  on  the  throne.  I'ug- royals  are  dominant  everj'where. 
Suetonius  is  also  careful  to  describe  the  physiogonoiny  of 
Augustus,  as  having  wavy  hair,  eyebrows  tliat  meet,  well-pro- 
portioiKxl  ears,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  nose  rising  eminently  at 
Uie  top,  and  depressed  a  little  tow  ards  the  bottom,  w  hich  Casaubon 
interprets  as  nure  aquiline.  Plat/O  had  an  inkling  of  this,  for 
he  calls  the  Roman  “the  Royal  nose.”  To  take  men  for 
governors  and  generals  by  the  nose,  is  not  so  ridiculous  after  all, 
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though  it  implies  the  reversal  of  present  practice,  wherein  it  is 
nt'oessarv  that  the  elected  should  first  take  the  people  by  the 
nose,  fn  this  case,  it  is  the  folly  of  the  people  that  constitutes 
the  candidate’s  best  qualification.  In  that  there  is  at  least  simie- 
thing  generic  in  the  individual  himself. 

One  fact,  that  can  never  be  got  over  by  any  amount  of  scep¬ 
tical  analysis,  is  that  the  race,  which  for  a  good  thousand  yetii’s 
held  the  "dominion  of  the  western  world,  has  bequeatlunl  its 
name  to  this  jieculiar  nose ;  which  we  are  now  representing  as 
tvpical  of  practicalness,  energy  of  will,  and  rude  power.  The 
lloman  nost',  the  aquiline  nose  of  the  great  people,  whose  eagle 
standard  seldom  appc'ared  uj)on  a  battlefield,  except  to  claim  a 
victory.  Even  to  this  day,  there  is  energy  in  the  Italian  face ; 
and  foolish  as  many  will  think  it,  nothing  better  indicates  the 
|>o88ibilitv  of  a  regenerated  Italy,  than  the  abundant  Roman 
nos4»s  still  abiding  there.  Lavater  notes,  that  the  nose  of  the 
ludian  is  large  and  energetic. 

All  the  warriors  have  this  nose — 

Julius  Caesar.  Bruce. 

William  the  Conqueror.  Wellington. 

Edward  the  First.  Gen.  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Henri  (iuatre.  Zumalacarregui,  the  terrible 

1 1  enry  VII.  Carlist  General ; 

and  many  others  that  cannot  be  recapitulated. 

'Hien  there  are  noses  that  are  partly  Greek  and  partly 
Roman,  noses  of  less  energy  than  the  pure  Roman,  but  of  larger 
ca|mcity  : — 

Alexander  the  Great. 

(’oust  ant  ine. 

Na]X)leon. 

I  lert' is  a  case  quite  in  |K)int.  Napoleon  was  a  statesman  of 
Htu|)endou8  ]>uqH>se8  and  designs,  abler  in  the  administration  of 
the  physical  forces  of  an  empire  than  even  in  the  field.  He  is 
dominatcxl  bv  furious  and  passionate  ambition ;  is  rejoiced  like 
a  child  to  think  that  when  other  men  can  only  get  a  paragraph, 
he  shall  have  a  jmge  of  history  all  to  himself.  He  is  busy  with 
fine  arts,  loves  to  talk  about  music  with  composers,  and  bids 
them  to  introduce  more  airs  into  their  writings ;  revels  in 
abstract  speculation,  and  boasts  that  as  there  could  not  be  two 
Newtons,  Napoleon  must  take  the  sw’ord.  Wellington  had  none 
of  this  false  glare  and  brilliancy  about  him.  His  brain  w'as 
sober,  and  he  saw  more  clearly  into  the  nothingness  of  life.  He 
could  not  move  mankind  by  o|H'rating  u}K)n  their  imagination, 
and  he  fell  bat'k  u])on  the  stem  laws  of  duty  strictly  fulfilled  by 
himself,  and  strictly  exacted  of  others.  Svhen  t^he  two  men 
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came  to  Waterloo,  the  Graoco-Roman  nose  fell  to  pieces  before 
the  Koinan  nose.  And  in  exile,  though  truth  was  by  ho  means 
a  family  failing  with  the  Napoleons,  Napoleon  admitted  that 
the  fate"  of  Waterloo  was  not  an  accident.  “  Wellington,’’  he 
said,  “  has  all  my  coup  d\vily  with  greater  coolness.”  For  the 
same  reasons  precisely,  Ciesar  would  have  assuredly  defeattnl 
Alexander,  could  they  have  met  in  a  fair  held,  chronology 
jKTinitting.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  capital  little  bm)k  before 
us,  that  Napoleon  was  himself  a  judge  of  noses ;  “  Give  me,” 
he  said,  “  a  man  with  a  good  allowance  of  nose.  Strange  as  it 
“  may  appear,  whenever  1  want  any  good  head-work  done,  T 
“  choose  a  man — provided  his  education  has  been  suitable — 
“  with  a  larffe  nose.” 

Almost  all  the  j)oets  and  painters  have  Greek  noses.  Writers, 
philosophers,  thinkers,  sculptors,  have  Greek  noses,  or  Romano- 
Grt'c'k,  and  these  are  generally  expressive  of  delicacy ;  they  may 
look  aggressive  and  combative,  but  they  will  not  often  show  a 
strong,  practical,  unconscious  force  of  will.  These  people  are 
impressible — they  could  not  be  that  if  they  had  a  will.  They 
are  feminine,  take  after  their  mothers,  and  play  shuttltK'ock  to 
fortune’s  battledore.  We  do  not  mean  that  many  of  them  arc 
not  obstinate,  but  obstinacy  implies  a  stupid  want  of  will,  and 
where  there  is  capacity  it  springs  troni  the  consciousness  of  a 
weak  will.  The  firm  man  is  never  obstinate,  he  know^s  he  can 
never  be  com])romistKl,  but  can  always  exert  bis  will  at  the 
right  moment.  It  would  be  well  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
could  be  thoroughly  rei*ognise<l,  so  that  the  great  capacities 
might  enrich  the  strong  wills,  and  the  mighty  wills  respect, 
considt,  and  fortify  the  great  capacities ;  w(hI  each  other,  as  it 
were,  to  fructify  in  the  world.  Whilst  they  stand  asunder,  wo 
must  expi»c*t  to  sec  Augustan,  Cromwellian,  or  Najx)leoni(^  des- 
ix)tisms,  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  true  liberty  as  often  as 
the  combination  of  a  high  type  of  the  Romano-Greek  meets  in 
one  individual. 

Ihe  third  class  which  our  guide,  in  his  sets  down, 

18  what  he  calls  the  cogitative  nose.  It  may  be  found  in  men 
of  all  tastes,  gifts,  and  callings,  and  it  depends  on  breadth  ;  of 
this  he  says  ingeniously  : — 

“It  w’ould  be  WTong  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  coincidence,  that 
“  after  having,  from  diHluction  a  posteriori^  learnt  that  the  com- 
“  mon  ])rop<*rty  is  exhibitcnl  in  the  breadth  of  the  nost',  w’c  find 
“  that  if  we  were,  a  prion\  to  consider  in  which  part  of  the  nose  a 
“  cimwion  projKTty  w’as  to  be  hxiked  for,  w’o  must  decide  to  take 
“  in  the  breadth ^  for  the  profile  is  already  in  every  part  inup|M*d 
‘‘out,  and  appropriated  to  Hj)eeia/  properties.” 
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Wo  have  no  objection  to  all  this,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
tallitM  Quito  with  our  own  view,  as  w'ill  be  seen  hereafter,  jht- 
hapH.  Ilut  we  object  to  the  classification  of  a  property,  namely, 
cojfitativeiiees,  common  to  all  profiles  of  whatever  stamp,  as  a 
cl^  in  itsell*.  It  involves  a  cross  division — a  llomaii  nose,  a 
Greek  nose,  a  Jew'ish  nose,  or  any  of  their  coin|K)unds  may 
posses  this  characteristic,  it  does  not  show  mental  character, 
which  this  nasal  classification  is  especially  intended  to  sliow ;  it 
only  shows  the  quality  and  quantity,  or  the  intensitj^'  of  thouj^ht 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  dl^velopment  of  a  character. 
The  author  himself  seems  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  this,  for 
he  devotes  a  w'hole  chapter  as  a  receipt  “  How  to  gt^t  a  cogita- 
“  tive  Host*.**  Now,  if  we  can  make  our  own  nose,  it  can  be  no 
more  an  index  to  the  natuml  character  than  were  those  “  siip- 
“  pleiuental  noses, and  “sympathetic  snouts’’  of  Taliacotius, 
meiitioncHl  in  ‘  lludibnis.’ 

Setting  aside  the  classification,  there  is  no  doubt  much  that 
is  very  true  contained  in  the  observation.  You  will  never  l)e 
able  to  find  a  man  of  intense  refiective  powders  having  a  nose 
thin  and  sharp  at  the  nostril.  The  grand  nose  of  Lavater,  we 
have  already  descril)ed,  but  the  cogitative  nose  is  something 
quite  difiertmt  from  it.  It  only  refers  to  the  gristly  parts  Ik'Iow 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  tbund  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  beauty.  Oliver  Cromw^ell’s  is  truly  ugly,  hut  so 
indicative  of  vigour  and  portentous  energy  that  a  sensitive  man 
might  thn)w  himself  into  a  fit  of  terror  by  mere  dint  of  gtizing 
on  its  dn»pping,  ttesh-]K)int,  rostrated,  and  broadly  incurvHl, 
like  the  ad/e  of  a  shipwright.  Coleridge’s  forms  a  remarkahle 
contrast  to  Croinwell’s.  It  has  the  broad  thoughtful  character 
in  a  verv  lurgi‘  degrin.',  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  weak,  a 
lamentably  weak  nost',  only  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  face, 
whilst  (^rom well’s  excinxls  a  third.  There  is  no  physiognomy 
in  all  picture  gtdlerios,  sculptor’s  chisel-work,  or  numismatic 
rcH'ord,  since  kings  first  struck  their  tyj)e  in  metal,  that  stands 
out  like  terrible  old  Noll’s,  for  a  man  to  govern,  lead  a  fight, 
yet  on  the  whole  do  justice.  There  is  a  W’avT  beautifulness 
alxmt  Philip’s  head  of  Coleridge — but  w’e  are  upon  noses,  and 
must  say,  “  alas,  that  nost'  I”  There  is  nothing  commoner  than 
the  defect  ot  that  nose.  Ever>’  tenth  man  you  meet  is  Lillijm- 
tian-Ht)mun  ;  and  w'hilst  such  suj)erlative  energy’  bt'longs  to  the 
^'iiuine  wgle-lH'ak,  that  the  sagacious  Greeks  Ix'stowetl  it  on 
Jupiter  himstdf,  this  liilliput-Koman  is  the  very  antithesis  ot 
will.  Kinl^llish  it  prodigally  as  vou  will  wdth  gifts,  it  has  no 
p>wer.  It  is  weaker  than  a  ‘snub.^  It  is  at  the  opposite  ]xde  to 
Roman  energv*.  Reware  of  trusting  business  to  a  Lilliput 
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Koman.  Yet  we  have  seen  these  noses  pretending  to  authority, 
to  be  lathers  of  a  family,  and  to  have  a  wife  in  subjection  to 
them.  Subjection  !  why,  nothing  could  make  anything  on  earth 
submit  to  them,  but  another  inch  in  length  tacked  on  to  them ! 

Another  characteristic  connected  with  these  noses  is  their 
epochal  occurrence,  when  great  intellectual  and  political  events 
have  stimnl  the  piissions  and  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  time 
of  (Charles  the  First  and  the  Protectorate,  the  cogitative  Roman 
nost'  distinguishes  almost  all  the  leading  characters.  Look  at 
Siimuel  Butler’s  nose,  immortal  in  wit  and  profound  gotnl  sense, 
what  a  curved  proboscis  it  is,  and  of  what  cogitative  breadth. 
Even  Milton’s,  though  of  Grecian  type,  in  earlier  life,  when  he 
threw  himself  into  politics,  grew  broad  and  large.  But  this 
distinction  disappeared  in  the  butterfly  race  that  succeeded  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  11.  Though  ho  himself,  nurtured  as 
he  was  in  the  stormy  time,  retained  in  all  his  levity  the  latent 
powder  and  outward  development  of  the  large  proboscis.  And 
so  did  Waller. 

The  difference  is  startling  when  you  turn  from  this  period  to 
the  noses  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  general  expression 
of  the  countenance.  Prettiness  distinguishes  the  nose,  and 
cruelty  the  face  of  these  men.  One  sees  distinctly  in  the  French 
countenances,  what  history  demonstrates,  that  those  men  were 
le4iders  by  accident,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  were  the 
pnKluct  or  scum  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  It  was  not  their  indi¬ 
vidual  will  shaping  events,  and  grandly  directing,  that  raised 
them  to  that  ernineiK^e,  but  a  volcanic  eruption  that  tosses  out 
stones  in  showers,  which  quickly  drop,  yet  leaves  a  cloud  of 
ashes,  and  lightest  dross,  floating  for  a  time,  until  blown  away 
miles  to  seaward.  It  has  been  said  that  words  etymologically 
considered  are  “  fossil  history,”  and  so  the  noses  of  an  epo(di 
are  a  synopsis  of  its  history. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  w'ay  of  determining  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  cogitative  nose,  for  there  are  many  broad  noses 
and  very  few  cogitative,  and  the  cogitative  nose  in  youth  is  not 
much  expanded,  just  as  infants  may  be  said  to  have  no  noses, 
but  only  a  perforated  cartilage.  Then,  as  age  increases,  the 
nose  spreads  generally.  Still  it  holds  that  broad  nostrils  and 
a  broad  base,  w’’hen  the  rest  of  the  nose  gives  corres|x)nding 
signs  of  strength,  are  indicative  of  reflective  exercise  and  c-onse- 
quent  brain  power.  We  read  that  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed 
into  man’s  nostrils,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  gather  thence  that 
the  man  of  fine  breathing  faculty  should  possess  a  greater  or  at 
least  a  more  aw'akened  viUil  principle,  and  possess  a  spirit  or 
breath  of  higher  wwth  and  strain. 


The  Jewish  nose  comes  next  i  it  is  like  the  bill  of  a  hawk, 
and  bows  out  with  an  equal  convexity  from  the  root  to  the  tip. 
It  is  a  shrewd  and  useful  arch,  possessing  much  practical  stigu- 
city,  knowledge  of  men's  character,  and  knowing  well  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  application  of  that  knowledge.  In  the 
//tnfM  it  is  very  justly  said  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Svrian  nost*,  for  they  all  have  it.  All  Phamicia,  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  (^arthage,  Carthagena,  and  the  old  trade  to  the  llritish 
Isles,  if  not  to  Mexico,  testify  to  the  commercial  shrewdness  of 
these  mid-sea  traffickers,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  present  Jew¬ 
ish  faculty  throughout  Europe  would  certainly  be  quite  super- 
flous.  Put,  on  the  other  hand,  no  l)etter  reply  to  the  claim  set 
up  by  Disraeli  and  other®,  for  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish 
mind"  in  intellectual  feats  can  possibly  be  made  than  to  assert 
their  intense  commercial  shrewdness :  splendid  metaphysic  and 
aesthetic  or  even  scientific  brain,  cannot  be  combined  with  this 
astonishing  practicalness.  Take  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both. 
Adam  Smith  had  this  nose,  and  he,  first  of  all  men,  deified  the 
vdee  of  stx'iety,  making  an  absurd  wealth  the  test  of  nations,  as 
men  of  the  wwld  make  it  the  test  of  individuals.  Corregio  had 
it,  and  was  the  most  miserly  of  mankind.  Vespasian  and  Titus 
l)oth  had  this  nose,  and  both  were  avaricious  to  a  degree.  Tlie 
Jewisli  nose,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  commercial  faculty  or 
great  avarice.  In  commerce,  w'here  it  meets  wdth  opportunities 
of  fretdy  siitisfying  its  acquisitiveness,  it  is  simply  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous,  l)ut  wdien  it  is  shut  away  from  these  opportu¬ 
nities,  it  tries  to  amass  by  penurious  sa\dng.  Commonly  we 
find  that  men  of  business  are  much  freer  of  their  purse  wdien 
engagiMl  in  business  than  when  they  have  quitted  it.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  few  persons  are  born  with  true  magnanimity, 
which  seems,  after  all,  to  bo  little  else  than  a  fine  balance  of 
mind, — they  are  therefore  naturally,  either  prodigally  disjx)8iHl, 
or  misers.  Those  of  the  latter  class  w^hen  funds  are  coming  in 
daily,  are  less  tenqded  to  hoard,  but  the  moment  their  income 
is  fixed,  however  large  the  amount,  they  will  not  willingly 
disburse  a  shilling.  Women  are  generally  more  penurious 
than  men,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  as  they  have  few^er  means 
than  men  have  of  making  money,  the  acquisitiveness  which  is 
common  to  ordinary  minds  of  botli  sexes  takes  in  them  the  ava¬ 
ricious  form. 

There  remain  the  snub  nose  and  the  tum-up  nose.  Few  are 
the  illustrious  who  have  ever  carried  either.  JBut  if  illustrious, 
they  are  only  so  as  Boswell  was,  by  an  accidental  ray  of  light 
falling  on  them.  It  only  illustrates  the  wearer  as  a  snub  and  a 
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snob,  and  stands  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  oblivion  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  herding  is  the  alone  safe  station  for  such  men  to  dwell 
in.  Let  them  bo  where  no  light  is,  for  history  permits  no  favour¬ 
able  paragraph  to  be  recorded  of  a  snub.  Thou  didst  wisely 
and  well,  Richard  Cromwell,  with  that  nose  of  thine,  to  resign 
the  Protectorate  for  a  life  of  obscurity,  and  ‘‘  to  retire,*’  as 
Carlyle  has  it,  “  to  Arcadian  felicity,  and  wedded  life  in  the 
“  country,”  and  die,  as  was  most  tit,  exceedingly  old  and  un¬ 
noteworthy,  down  away  at  Cheshunt,  eleven  miles  from  Shore- 
diU'h  Church,  as  we  reckon  them  on  the  great  North  road.  It 
happened,  as  the  parish  register  alone  knows,  just  two  years 
before  the  House  of  Hanover  came  in.  Placid  old  man,  why 
not  have  livcnl  two  years  more,  and  so  have  seen  England  ruhnl, 
by  three  distinct,  not  kings,  but  families. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  enter  now  into  national  physiognomy, 
at  least  as  to  the  nasal  branch  of  it.  To  speak  of  all  types,  from 
a  grand  Caucasian  down  to  the  gross  broad  pug  of  a  negro.  To 
trace  the  Syrian  nose  and  Arab,  and  the  bulbous  round  nose 
of  England.  To  see  how  noses  have  sometimes  been  held  in 
estimation,  and  sometimes  in  abhorrence.  Odd  views  are  to  be 
found  indeed :  why  not  ?  when  Cicero  has  said,  that  “  there  w'as 
“  never  yet  a  foolish  thing,  but  some  philosopher  has  said  it?”  In 
Asia  and  Africa  for  instance,  the  Crim  Tartars  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  used  to  break  their  children’s  noses,  accounting  it  a  most 
remarkable  piece  of  folly  that  their  noses  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  eyes.  Here,  in  Europe,  we  have  always  venerated 
the  nose,  and  have  considered  that  the  character  of  a  man  was 
contained  in  it.  As  we  gather  from  the  old  practice  of  cutting 
ofi‘  the  nose,  or  slitting  it  as  a  punishment  and  symbol  of  a  lost 
character.  The  Frankish  Ripuary  laws  (the  oldest  code  of 
French  laws  extant,  older  than  the  Salic,  which  latter  Montes¬ 
quieu  has  talked  about,  and  so  few  have  read)  valued  a /rccA/ww’s 
nose,  if  mutilated,  at  one  hundred  sous  of  gold,  or  about  £64  ! 
sterling  of  our  money — and  the  test  of  the  mutilation  was  to  be 
if  he  could  not  wipe  it,  at  muenre  non  poxsef ;  but  if  he  could  wipe 
it,  50  sous  was  thought  a  sufficient  compensation.  An  assault,  it 
seems,  was  not  then  so  cheap  as  it  is  now,  for  we  may  now  break 
every  bone  in  a  man’s  body,  including  his  Roman  bridge,  for  £5  ! 
but  then  we  are  civilised  highly,  and  you  will  observe  that  all 
highly-cultivated  people  are  very  delicate  about  punishing, 
though  they  are  not  particular  about  committing  crimes.  There 
18  no  place  in  the  w^orld  in  which  you  can  sin  so  cheap,  nor  do 
wrong  with  so  much  impunity,  as  in  the  metroiK>lis  of  England. 
First,  because  vice  abounds,  and  rarity  keeps  up  prices ;  se- 
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cdhdly,  because  observation  is  often  eluded  ;  and  lastly,  because, 
if  you  are  found  out,  a  highly-civilised  race  is  sympathising 
and  does  not  punish. 

But,  to  follow  our  noses,  ihe  wife  of  Jenghis  Khan  was  a 
celebrated  beauty,  for  she  had  only  two  holes  for  a  nose,  and 
probably  a  space  of  perhaps  three  or  four  inches,  though  some 
say  five  or  six  between  the  eyes.  The  Calmuck  rule  is,  that  the 
less  the  nose  is,  the  greater  the  beauty.  Accordingly  if  there  should 
be  any  appearance  of  it  budding,  they  knock  it  in.  There  the 
nose  goes  for  nothing ;  but  in  Rome  they  thought  so  much  of  a 
nose,  that  eveiy^thing  else  went  for  nothing.  For  Martial  puts 
the  nose  for  the  whole  statue  (Lib.  v.,  Epig.  26),  which  is  one 
of  the  boldest  figures  of  synecdoche  ever  ventured  on. 

Although  it  has  been  very  hotly  disputed,  true  and  earnest 
students  find  that  there  is  an  absolute  ideal  of  beauty,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  things  great  latitude  must  be  given  to  varying 
tastes.  Goldsmith  says,  that  the  Roman  ladies  are  praised  for 
little  else  than  the  redness  of  their  hair;  and  adds,  that  the 
nose  of  the  Grecian  Venus  presents  an  actual  deformity,  as  it 
falls  in  a  straight  line  from  the  forehead.  It  is  singular  that 
he  should  take  this  to  illustrate  the  difierence  of  taste,  for  it  is 
precisely  that  which  Mr.  Hay,*  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 
proves  to  result  from  the  Greek  knowledge  of  absolute  beauty ; 
the  completion  by  highest  art  of  that  which  Nature  in  her  finest 
types  strives  towards  or  shadows  out,  though  she  has  accom¬ 
plished  it,  perhaps  in  no  one  instance,  since  the  world  began. 

One  thin^  is  very  well  established,  that  however  much  the 
nose  of  civilised  races  may  excel  in  beauty  of  form  those 
of  less  advanced  races,  the  noses  of  the  latter  perform  their 
office  much  better.  For  White,  of  Manchester,  out  of  Pallas, 
says,  “  that  the  Calmuck,  by  applying  his  nose  to  the  hole  of  a  fox 
“  or  other  animal,  can  tell  whether  he  be  at  home  or  not.”  We 
read  too,  that  the  negroes  of  the  Antilles  can  distinguish  by  the 
mere  smell  between  the  footsteps  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  negro. 
Of  course  the  Frenchman  smells  much  the  worse,  as  the  dirtiest 
negro  is  cleaner  than  the  man  who  wears  boots. 

There  is,  however,  another  use  of  the  nose  besides  the  sense 
of  smell,  which  is  commonly  lost  sight  of  amongst  us.  It  is 
this  which  we  propose  to  point  out  to  our  readers.  In  the  fore- 
piiug  remarks  we  nave  tried  to  show  the  symbolisation  of  noses, 
let  us  now  go  a  step  further  and  teach  the  elementary  lesson  of 
how  to  use  such  noses  as  we  have.  Let  no  reader  exclaim  against 
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the  folly  of  teaching  men,  in  a  world  six  thousand  years  old,  how  to 
use  the  nostrils,  an  apparatus  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  using 
ever  since  the  world  began.  It  is  not  because  a  thing  is  absurd 
that  it  is  less  true,  far  from  it,  everything  seems  absurd  that  is  true 

_ and  every  true  man  seems  to  be  ridiculous.  The  witty  Athenians 

it  has  been  said,  with  Xantippe — his  wife — made  fun  of  Socrates. 
And  the  Roman  ladies  in  polite  society  told  many  amusing 
tales  of  Cato.  But  Socrates  was  Socrates,  and  Cato  Cato  for 
all  that.  Laughter  in  some  sense  depends  upon  a  perversion  of 
reason,  and  the  only  laughing  animal  is  man.  So  it  would  be  a 
good  rule  if,  when  we  have  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  we  would 
remember,  that  the  perversion  lies  much  oftener  in  the  laugher, 
than  in  the  object  laughed  at. 

We  are  going  now  to  teach  our  readers  to  use  their  nose,  and 
when  they  have  had  a  most  excellent  laugh  at  the  proposition, 
and  at  our  expense,  we  request  them,  by  the  help  of  the  above 
axiom,  to  go  through  what  follows  with  attention,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out  on  which  side  the  perversion  lies.  But  first,  by  way 
of  reprisal  in  the  shape  of  laughter,  let  us  relate  from  Southey’s 
‘  Omniana,’  a  little  anecdote  of  scientific  wisdom,  after  which 
much  eccentricity  may  be  pardoned  to  any  indi\ddual.  “  I  have 
“  seen,”  he  says,  “  the  pineal  gland  handed  round  upon  a  saucer, 
at  an  anatomical  lecture,  as  the  seat  of  the  soul : — ‘  Seat  of  the 
soul,  gentlemen  ;  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul.’  ” 
If,  after  this,  we  should  assert,  as  we  have  no  intention  of  assert¬ 
ing,  that  “  the  nostrils  are  the  seat  of  the  soul,  gentlemen,”  it 
would  not  be  folly  that  would  keep  us  without  company. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  following  remarks  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  little  work*  lately  published,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Catlin,  the  well-known  artist,  who  lived  and  travelled  amongst 
the  Red  Indian  tribes  of  America.  All  who  know  him  personally 
recognise  him  for  a  man  of  shrewd  observation  and  patient 
habit.  This  quaint  book  of  his  will  stand  as  a  monument  of  the 
value  of  simple  observation  and  truth-seeking,  when  many 
clamorous  works  of  scientific  ambition,  now  enjoying  great 
reputation,  have  perished  from  the  shelves  of  all  positive  and 
practical  readers,  and  have  retired  to  that  large  grave  of  the 
bookstall,  the  literary  bookworm’s  library,  or  the  literal  book¬ 
worm’s  tooth  of  oblivion. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  American  tribes,  Catlin  was  struck 
with  their  surprising  immunity  from  the  diseases  incident  to 
man  in  civilized  society.  But  that  which  chiefly  struck  him 
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(p.  5)  was  the  undeviating  regularity,  whiteness,  and  soundness 
of  their  teeth,  which  commonly  last  them  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  and  to  the  most  advanced  age.  He  thinks  that  civilizi'd 
man,  better  sheltered,  less  exposed,  better  fed,  and  enjoying  the 
auxiliar)’  of  medical  skill  (?)  ought  to  preserve  a  better  sanitary 
condition  than  his  apparently  less  fortunate  brother  ;  but  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  tells  us  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  accept  this  de¬ 
cision  as  perfectlv  well-founded,  and  beg  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  well  up  in  tlie  books  of  American  travel  to  suspend  their 
ready  objection — “  How  then  are  the  tribes  dying  out  so  fast  ? '' 
Wait  a  while,  and  in  due  time  an  answer  shall  be  given. 

First,  let  us  remark  that  the  laws  of  health  are  so  ill  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they  are  best  or  where  they 
worst  attended  to.  The  only  way  of  judging  is  by  the  negative 
test,  namely,  where  there  is  least  disease.  If  the  Greeks  have 
more  diseases  and  the  barbarians  less,  we  may  be  sure  that  bar¬ 
barians  live  most  conformably  to  the  laws  of  health.  But  we 
do  not  understand  enough  of  Hygiene  to  say  that  they  do  so 
and  so,  and  that  they  therefore,  have  health.  The  modern  study 
of  medicine  is  the  study  of  disease  not  health.  Health  is  nothing 
to  the  medical  man,  he  cannot  live  by  health,  that  is,  what  other 
men  live  bv  ;  when  they  lose  it  they  go  to  him,  and  not  till  then. 
It  is  true  tliere  are  abundant  codes  and  treatises  upon  health,  but 
in  almost  the  wdiole  of  them  you  discover  that  the  author  has 
i>as8ed  his  life,  not  in  severely  studying  how  to  preserve  health, 
but  how  to  restore  it  when  lost.  Generally  speaking,  such 
works  as  there  are  u|)on  the  subject,  are  from  the  pens  of  prac¬ 
titioners  who  have  retired  with  a  competency,  but  who,  all  the 
while  they  were  observing,  were  observing  from  the  wrong  point 
of  view.  Deny  it  as  j)eople  may,  the  feature  of  ancient  lx)oks, 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Pa  ulus  ^l^gineta,  Celsus  and  the  rest,  is 
the  large  spice  devoted  to  the  de  sanitate  faendd — the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health.  The  feature  of  modern  medical  books  is,  the  one 
view — how  to  treat  disease.  This  simple  fact  is  pregnant,  but  of 
course,  ten  thousand  optimists  are  ready  to  show  why  this  is, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  content 
to  record  that  it  is. 

Having  alleged  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  considered  as 
a  science,  we  may  still  compare  the  civilized  condition  of  man 
with  the  savage,  and  say,  whether  it  seetas  that  the  civilized 
must  needs  be  less  healthful.  The  evils  of  savage  life  consist  in 
occasional  want  of  food,  too  great  exposure  to  the  inclemencies 
of  weather,  the  want  of  proper  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  the  sudden  violence  of  enemies.  The  evils  of  civilized  life 
on  the  other  hand,  form  a  much  more  extensive  list.  An  over- 
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gupply  of  provision  leads  to  an  over-indulgence  of  every  sensual 
appetite.  The  pampered  and  cloyed  stomach  and  palate  grow 
luxurious  and  critical,  and  the  cook  is  called  in  to  supply  by 
art  the  defects  of  a  vitiated  digestion.  Stimulants,  wine,  beer, 
tea,  coffee,  become  a  part  of  the  daily  and  habitual  food  of 
the  masses,  and  are  called  in  the  false  language  of  those  who 
use  them,  the  “  simple  necessaries  of  life.’’  Spirits  are  next  re¬ 
sorted  to,  as  being  cheaper  and  more  condensed  in  form,  and 
these  too  are  taken  up  into  the  daily  dietary  of  the  population. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  blood  of  the  masses,  nourished  daily 
upon  such  exciting  fluids,  and  that  too  from  childhood,  can  ever 
attain  to  the  cool,  well-concocted  healthy  blood,  that,  in  less 
luxurious  times,  went  to  make  bone,  and  springy  fibre,  elastic 
veins  and  electrical  nerves  ?  Again,  the  vocations  by  which  men 
obtain  their  daily  bread  in  civilized  life,  are,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  unhealthy.  Men  tend  to  curdle  into  centres,  and 
cities  grow,  then  unhealthiness  of  residence  is  added.  Poverty 
and  profuse  wealth  meet —  unhealthy  poverty  reacts  upon  un¬ 
healthy  stimulants.  Then  the  poor  starve  the  rich  out  in  the 
matter  of  health,  for  the  rich  never  were  robustly  healthy,  and 
the  poor  cannot  now  recruit  them  with  health.  At  last,  the 
whole  mass,  high  and  low  festers  with  ill-health.  Hospitals, 
madhouses,  dentists,  medical  practitioners,  sanatoriums,  bene¬ 
volent  institutions  abound  everywhere.  Do  they  mean  charity 
or  st'ience  ?  No.  They  mean  decomposition  of  the  masses,  and 
the  signification  of  all  this  building  of  bricks,  and  press  activity 
in  reporting  of  cases,  lies  in  two  words  “  bad  blood.” — It  means 
that  we  have  lost  the  art  of  concocting  a  cool  juice. 

llesides  all  this,  what  we  call  education,  circulation  of  know¬ 
ledge,  elevation  of  the  masses  consists,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  in  over-stimulating  the  brain  by  cruelly  stimulating 
its  intellectual  volitions,  as  v\e  have  already  over-stimulated  the 
body.  The  stamina  of  a  people  is  broken  down  by  what  we 
style  civilization.  Let  not  the  reader  point  with  pride  to  the 
line  grown  young  men  that  some  aristocratic  and  middle-class 
families  produce,  or  to  w^hat  men  of  this  stamp  did  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  “pluck”  (oh  that  word !)  which  they  showed.  Why 
should  we  deceive  ourselves — pluck  is  not  stamina.  Nobody 
will  dare  to  say  that  these  men  were  or  are  any  of  them  equal 
to  cope  in  hardship  and  privation,  or  even  in  a  momentary  trial 
of  strength  with  the  yeomanry  of  two  centuries  ago,  nor  yet 
with  the  bare-legged  Highland  regiments  of  last  centuiy^ ;  if 
not,  what  is  pluck  but  an  euphonic  phrase,  simulating  old  heroism 
and  prowess,  whilst  what  it  really  stands  for  is  a  sort  of  dare¬ 
devil  galvanic  action  under  excitement.  Ask,  ten  years  hence, 
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for  the  Oxford  boat-crew  of  this  year,  and  five  shall  be  dead  or 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Yet  “pluck''  won  the 
boat-race. 

Taking  these  things  into  account  in  all  their  infinite  ramifi¬ 
cations — which  we  cannot  even  hint  at  here — it  is  pretty  clear 
that  in  the  matter  of  health  the  mvage  has  tl^e  henf  of  it. 
Whether  that  advantage  is  a  necessary  one  is  another  question 
altogether. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  Catlin  says,  with  most  travellers  to 
assert  that  the  mortality  is  greater  amongst  the  savage  races 
than  amongst  the  civiliz^.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  prevent 
us  from  referring  to  the  savages  for  a  hint  in  practice,  though  it 
would  not  justify  us  in  continuing  as  we  are.  But  it  is  not 
true.  Modem  travellers  compile  from  previous  travellers,  and 
see  very  little  of  what  they  write  about  with  their  own  eyes. 
In  this  Catlin  differs  from  them ;  he  has  spent  years  with  the 
lied  Skins,  has  lived  with  them,  travelled  with  them,  come  to 
Europe  with  them ;  has  gone  again  and  again  into  their  central 
districts,  and  has  lived  alone  in  the  interior  and  upon  their 
borders,  and  he  stoutly  denies  their  premature  mortality. 

Excepting  amongst  those  communities  of  savages  which  had  been 

corrupt^ . by  the  dissinations  and  vices  introduced  amongst 

them  by  the  civilized  people. 

He  says  that  fear  has  deterred  most  writers  from  venturing 
amongst  them ;  but  that  if  they  had  done  as  he  had  done  they 
would  have  found. 

That  there  always  exists  a  broad  and  moving  barrier  between  savage 
and  civilized  communities,  when  the  first  shaking  of  hands  and 
acquaintance  takes  place,  and  over  which  the  demoralizing  and  deadly 
effiH:ts  of  dissipation  are  taught  and  practised ;  and  from  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  both  for  the  character  of  the  barbarous  races,  and  the  benefit 
of  science,  the  customs  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  savage  are 
gathered  and  portrayed  to  the  world. 

Amongst  a  people  who  have  no  bills  of  mortality  and  no  sta¬ 
tistics,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  exact  accounts ;  but  Catlin  was 
at  great  pains  to  inquire  of  the  chiefs  and  medical  men  what 
was  the  mortality  of  children  under  ten  years,  for  the  ten  years 
previous  to  the  time  of  asking  the  question,  and  he  generally 
received  for  reply,  none,  or  three ;  one  from  a  kick,  one  from 
a  rattlesnake,  and  one  drowned.  All  from  causes  that  might 
have  killed  adults,  lie  visited  the  burial-places,  where  they 
place  the  skulls  after  the  biers  have  fallen  down,  in  circles,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  crania  of  children  was  incredibly  small. 
In  this  country  nearly  half  the  human  race  die  under  the  age 
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of  five.  Setting  all  controversial  points  aside,  Mr.  Catlin  was 
quite  convinced  by  personal  observation  that  the  growth,  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  general  health  of  the  Red  Skins  was  immeasur- 
ablv  superior  to  that  of  the  white  races,  and  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  discover  if  possible  some  cause  that  might  account 
for  the  disease  of  the  one  and  the  immunity  of  the  other  race. 

The  perfection  of  the  teeth  of  all  these  barbarous  tribes,  their 
beautiful  whiteness  and  regularity  struck  his  attention  very 
forcibly.  At  last,  after  much  pondering  to  very  little  purpose, 
he  observed  that  the  Indian  mothers  sit  carefully  watching  by 
the  cradle  of  their  infants  as  the  child  falls  to  sleep  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pressing  the  lips  together  closely.  A  wild  or  natural 
child  almost  instinctively  contracts  this  habit ;  but  if  not,  the 
watchful  mother  enforces  it,  even  exercising  great  severity,  if 
necessary,  to  establish  it.  Of  course,  when  once  the  habit  is 
formed,  it  is  fixed  for  life.  The  curious  part  of  this  is  that  the 
Indians  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  concomitant  ad¬ 
vantages  which  belong  to  the  practice,  for  when  Catlin  asked 
the  reason  of  this  so,  to  him,  strange  custom  of  the  mothers  and 
the  medicine  men,  they  replied  promptly  that  it  was  done  “  to 
“  ensure  their  good  looks,  and  to  prolong  their  lives.’’ 

Mr.  Catlin  relates  of  himself  that  for  three  years  he  had  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  for  three  years  more 
he  had  practised  it,  but  he  found  it  dry  and  crabbed.  He  relin¬ 
quished  it  for  the  still  more  sedentary  employment  of  portrait 
painting.  This  mode  of  life  he  pursued  for  eight  years  with 
terrible  detriment  to  his  health.  At  thirty-four  he  set  out, 
strangely  impelled,  for  the  wilderness,  canvass  and  brushes  in 
hand,  determined  to  come  back  with  rich  treasures  in  the  shape 
of  ethnographic  records,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  health 
was  very  feeble  at  this  time  :  he  himself  attributed  his  ill-health 
to  the  sedentary  habits  of  life ;  but  his  physician  pronounced  it 
to  be  disease  of  the  lungs.  He  determined  to  take  his  own 
course,  and  set  out  on  his  hazardous  enterprise.  Of  necessity  he 
soon  found  himself  lying  out  shelterless  at  night  between  a 
couple  of  buffalo-skins  spread  on  the  wet  grass,  where  he  had 
to  breathe  the  dew  and  fog  and  chilly  airs  of  night. 

At  first  he  woke  constantly  in  great  pain,  suffering  much  from 
disorder  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  even  spitting  blood.  On  the 
day  following  a  night  of  such  exposure,  he  suffered  considerably 
from  the  state  of  his  lungs.  He  became  conscious  that  he  was 
drawing  in  malaria  through  the  open  mouth,  and  he  determined, 
cost  what  effort  it  might,  to  keep  his  lips  and  teeth  firmly  closed 
during  the  day,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of  consciousness  before 
sleep.  He  immediately  felt  some  relief,  and  by  constant  and 
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unwearied  efiforts  he  at  last  acquired  the  desired  habit.  He 
oveicame  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  during  all  subsequent 
exposure  found  himself  freer  from  aches  and  pains  than  he  bad 
ever  been  in  his  previous  life. 

One  cannot  quite  go  the  length  of  our  amiable  enthusiast  in 
attributing  the  whole  of  the  grand  effect  achieved,  to  the  simple 
fact  of  closing  the  mouth  :  though  it  seems  very  probable  that 
if  he  had  not  acquired  the  habit,  he  would  have  lost  his  life. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  he  put  away  at  the  same  time 
the  sedentary  habit,  the  late  hours,  the  hard  head-work,  the  bad 
air,  and  stimulating  diet  of  civilized  life,  and  substituted  for 
them,  active  exercise,  simple  food  and  rough,  and,  during  the 
davtime,  at  least,  a  peipetual  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  exercise 
helped  digestion  and  muscular  development,  the  diet  was  cool¬ 
ing,  and  suppressed  the  low  fever  under  which  he  suffered, 
whilst  the  oxygenating  air  vitalised  the  blood.  Thirty-five  is 
a  climacterical  period,  and  if  a  right  impulse  be  given  to  the 
system  then,  the  general  health  often  becomes  better  than  it 
ever  was  before.  To  this  radical  and  constitutional  change  he 
superadded  the  excellent  habit  of  breathing  perpetually  through 
the  nostrils,  sleeping  and  waking,  and  thereby  capped  the  arch 
of  health. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  particular  habit,  we  cannot,  with  our  limited  experience,  be 
expected  to  determine,  but  that  it  must  be  very  great,  should  be 
apparent  almost  at  a  glance  to  every  man  of  average  intelligence 
the  moment  it  is  pointed  out  to  him.  Say  that  we  inhale  and  ex¬ 
hale  breath  only  twenty  times  in  a  minute — if  we  inhale  cold  air 
directly  into  the  lungs,  instead  of  circuitously,  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  (by  going  which  circuit  it  would  have  reached  them 
several  degrees  warmer  than  it  actually  does  reach  them),  is  it 
not  easy  to  see  what  the  aggregate  of  wrong-doing  twenty 
times  every  minute  must  amount  to,  when  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  temperature 
of  the  bodv  must  be  affected,  and  the  lungs  bcjcome  congested, 
or  even  inflamed,  and  thus  cease  to  perform  their  proper 
functions.  The  rate  of  breathing  greatly  affects  the  operations 
of  the  whole  system — the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart — in  fact,  the  regular  andunifonn  working  of  the 
whole  body  depend  ujxin  it.  If  this  be  disturbed,  the  projier 
nervous^  tension  is  disturbed  with  it,  and  the  bniin  itself,  dis- 
t^bt^d  in  its  presidency,  reacts  in  disease  upon  the  whole 
circle  of  the  organa  and  their  functions.  It  is  not  therefore  by 
any  means  so  small  a  matter  as  to  some  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  whether  they  breathe  in  one  way  or  in  the  other; 
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since  breathing  through  the  mouth  may  at  once,  and  must,  at 
last,  disturb  the  temperature  of  the  whole  system,  and  its  perio¬ 
dical  functions.  Breathing  communicates  motion  to  the  body ; 
and  we  have  shown  above  how  probable  it  is  that  the  brain 
actually  owes  its  configuration  to  certain  spirals  of  motion  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  life-germ.  If  so,  how  close  the  link  must  be 
between  healthy  breathing  and  perfect  cerebral  development. 
The  physical  and  spiritual  touch  at  this  point — and  current  lan¬ 
guage  hits  this  mark,  in  the  phrase,  which  designates  a  man  of 
remarkable  character  as  “  a  great  spirit,**  or  a  master  spirit.*' 

As  wise  men,  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed,  to  learn  from  the 
primitive  races  such  things  as  they  are  able  to  teach  us, 
especially  when  Catlin  throws  out  the  consoling  remark,  that 
their  advantage  over  us  consists  not  in  their  being  ahead  of  us 
but  behind  us,  and  “  consequently  not  so  far  departed  from 
“  Nature's  wise  and  provident  regulations  as  to  lose  the  benefit 
“of  them."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  greatest  philosopher  that 
Germany  has  produced — the  celebrat^  and  immortal  Kant — 
originated  the  self-same  hint.  He  has  left  a  record  of  it  in  his 
paper  on  “  The  Power  of  Resolution  over  Disease." 

In  that  paper  he  tells  us  that  his  chest  was  flat  and  narrow, 
leaving  but  very  little  play  to  the  heart  and  lungs.  This  was  a 
structural  evil,  hut  he  goes  on  to  add,  and  we  must  give  it  in  his 
own  words,  for  it  is  most  original,  and  must  not  be  injured, 
that : — 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  times  afflicted  with  cold  in  my  head,  and  a 
cough,  which  became  so  much  the  more  unpleasant,  as  they  generally 
made  their  appearance  at  night  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Having  become  impatient  at  being  thus  prevented  from  sleeping,  I 
resolved,  in  order  if  possible  to  remedy  the  former  disease,  to  draw 
breath  through  my  nose,  with  my  lips  closed.  This  I  did  at  first  with 
some  difficulty,  but  by  perseverance  the  pipe  became  always  clearer, 
and  I  at  last  succeeded  in  performing  this  operation  with  perfect  ease, 
and  immediately  fell  asleep. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  important  dietetic  prescriptiom  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  drawing  breath  through  the  nose,  so  as  to  perform  this 
operation  in  the  same  manner,  even  in  the  most  profound  sleep.  One 
who  has  acquired  this  custom  will  awake  immediately  as  soon  as  ho 
opens  his  mouth  ;  at  first  a  little  frightened,  as  was  the  case  with  my¬ 
self,  before  I  became  properly  habituated.  When  one  is  obliged  to 
walk  fast,  or  to  move  uphill,  a  still  greater  degree  of  resolution  is  requi¬ 
site  ;  but  in  every  case  it  would  be  better  to  moderate  the  exertion  than 
to  make  an  exception  from  the  rule.  This  principle  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  severe  exercise. 

He  adds  that  his  young  friends  and  pupils  praised  this  maxim 
as  salutary.  He  then  says  : — 
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It  deserves  noticse,  that,  although,  in  speaking  for  any  length  of  time 
the  act  of  breathing  would  appear  to  be  performed  through  the  mouth, 
which  is  so  often  opened ;  and,  of  course,  this  rule  transgressed  with 
impunity ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  likewise  through  the  nose;  for,  were  the  nose  stuffed  at  the 
time  we  should  say  of  the  orator,  he  speaks  through  the  nose;” 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  does  not :  and,  on  tfie  other  hand,  if  the  nose 
is  clear,  we  say,  “  he  does  not  speak  through  the  nose,”  while,  in  fact, 
he  does.  A  singular  contradiction  in  terras,  indeed,  as  Professor 
Lichtenberg  humorously,  but  very  justly,  observes. 

He  remarks  that  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  thirst,  when  no 
other  means  are  at  hand,  may  be  allayed  by  means  of  several 
strong  draughts  of  breath  through  the  nose.  In  connexion 
with  this  latter  remark,  though  not  in  connexion  with  our 
subject,  it  has  been  found  that  bathing  the  nose  with  water,  or 
even  moistening  it,  will  remove  thirst.  Captain  8haw  found 
that  moistening  the  calves  of  the  legs,  remov^  thirst  occasioned 
by  walking  in  hot  weather.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that 
thirst  is  more  a  nervous  sensation  than  an  appetite  of  the  body. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  that  is  a  right  practice, 
which  is  alike  supported  by  the  induction  of  a  cultivated 
philosopher,  and  the  instinctive  usage  of  a  primitive  race.  If 
we  had  only  this  to  advance,  it  ought  to  convince  every  reflective 
mind.  But  some  few  points  still  remain  to  be  touched  upon 
before  we  have  quite  done.  One  is  that  on  mentioning  the  curious 
observation  of  Mr.  Gatlin  to  any  one,  and  recommending  its  adop¬ 
tion,  you  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  meet  with ; 
“  Oh  yes,  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  I  always  do  keep 
”  my  mouth  closed.”  It  is  not  according  to  the  custom  prevalent 
in  civilized  society  to  set  men  right  in  any  statement,  still  less, 
of  course,  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong ;  on  the  contrarv,  polite¬ 
ness  demands  that  you  appear  to  believe  them  until  t\iey  turn 
their  back,  and  then  you  laugh  at  them  for  their  absurdity. 
Did  we,  or  did  we  not,  remark  above  that  there  is  perversion  in 
laughter  ?  However  we  look  at  the  teeth  of  this  man  who  says 
that  he  alttays  keeps  the  mouth  closed,  and  perceive  that  his 
teeth  are  of  a  rusty  colour,  that  some  are  black  with  metallic 
plugging,  that  some  have  dropped  out  like  the  paling  of  a 
ptrden  ;  the  lower  eyelids  are  drawm  down,  there  is 
a  pleat  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  no  indication  of  firmness  in 
the  midline  of  the  lips.  You  meet  him  in  the  East  wind,  and 
he  has  a  proverb  that  it  blows  in  his  teeth, — how  could  it  if  he 
shut  his  mouth  ?  He  runs  fifty  yards  to  catch  the  omnibus, 
and  you  see  the  hot  steam  puflUng  out  between  the  lips,  and  you 
think  that  where  that  comes  out  the  cold  goes  in.  You  have 
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tried  him  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  you  bring  him  in 
open-mouthed.  In  the  same  way  nobody  will  admit  that  he 
snores.  But  it  is  an  infallible  rule  that  he  whose  mouth  is  open 
during  the  day  whilst  he  is  conscious,  cannot  keep  it  closed 
during  the  night  when  he  is  unconscious.  Catlin  gives  faces 
which  can  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  so-called  civilized-  com¬ 
munities.  Civilized  man  he  says  is  an  open-mouthed  animal, 
and  the  American  Indians  call  the  white  men  “  pale  faces  ’’  and 
“  black  mouths.^*  He  asked  an  loway  Indian  how  he  liked  the 
white  people.  “Well,*’  he  replied,  “suppose,  mouth  shut, 
pretty  coot — mouth  open,  no  coot — me  no  like  um,  not  much 
the  rest  of  the  party  laughed,  and  said  that  all  the  Indians  were 
struck  with  the  teeth  of  the  white  people,  their  derangement, 
blat'kness,  deformity,  and  the  number  which  are  lost,  and  they 
philosophically  added,  that  they  believed  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  number  of  lies  that  passed  over  them. 

Observe  that  these  so-called  savages  have  no  dentist,  and  use 
no  dentifrice,  and  no  toothbrush,  yet  their  teeth  are  perfect.  The 
teeth  and  the  eyes  are,  as  Catlin  remarks,  immersed  in  liquids 
which  nourish  and  protect  them.  By  opening  the  mouth  the 
saliva  is  evaporated,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth,  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence.  The  mucous  membrane,  with  its  perpetually  moistened 
surface,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  caustic 
air,  without  manifest  injury  to  its  function.  No  wood  can  resist 
alternate  drying  and  wetting,  but  decays  at  once,  and  so  do  the 
teeth,  though  not  so  quickly,  as  possessing  in  themselves  a  re¬ 
parative  power.  Especially  when  you  add  to  this  unnatural 
evaporation,  an  alternate  current  of  hot  and  cold  air  passing 
outwards  and  inwards  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  a  minute. 
So  that  the  dental  art  and  science,  beautiful  as  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  is  not  to 

regarded  as  an  advantage  which  we  enjoy  over  the  savage, 
for  Nature  renders  him  altogether  independent  of  it,  and 
therefore  superior  to  it. 

The  regularity  of  the  teeth  of  an  Indian  child,  is  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  having  the  mouth  constantly  kept  shut 
by  the  care  of  the  mother.  The  teeth,  like  all  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  have  an  individual  as  well  as  a  corporate 
life  dependent  upon  the  vital  principle,  but  independent  of  the 
general  organisation,  and  that  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
18  commonly  supposed,  each  tooth  has  a  separate  power  of 
growth  which  it  exercises  without  limit  until  it  meets  with 
opposition.  When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  under  teeth  press 
gently  against  the  upper,  and  the  mutual  antagonism  keeps 
them  all  of  one  lengtn  and  height ;  but  if  an  opposing  tooth 
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drops  out,  the  remaining  one  immediately  grows  up  into  the 
vacant  space  in  an  irregular  and  unguided  fa^ion  and  becomes 
a  tusk  n-ightful  to  look  upon,  still  spending  its  strength  in 
riotous  overgrowth,  it  drops  out  as  its  partner  did  before.  To 
attain  regularity,  the  teeth  ordinarily  require  merely  to  meet 
and  feel  each  other  constantly. 

Mr.  Catlin  gives  the  position  of  an  Indian’s  head  when  he  is 
lying  asleep,  whether  on  the  face  or  on  the  back ;  in  both  eases 
the  mouth  is  firmly  closed.  The  arrangement  of  the  pillow 
must  be  such  as  to  throw  .the  head  forward,'  so  that  the  chin  is 
supported  by  the  bedclothes,  which  rest  upon  the  breastbone ; 
the  mouth  cannot  then  drop  in  sleep.  Especial  care,  however, 
is  to  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  pillow  gets  under  the  shoHider, 
which  in  our  beds  it  invariably  does,  and, thereby  destroys  the 
whole  use  of  a  piUow.  For  then  the  shoulders  are  raised  and 
the  head  falls  back,  the .  neck  is  painfully  stretched,  and  the 
jaws  mnat  be  dniwn  asunder. 

There  is  a  further  observation  on  this  point,  which  Mr.  Catlin 
has  not  recorded.  It  is  the  attitude  in  which  men  of  tlie 
higher  orders  of  society  hold  themselves  in  standing  or  walking, 
and  which  is  commonly  supposed  by  these  people  tliemselves, 
and  by  dancing-masters  universally,  to  constitute  a  “  command- 
“  ing  carriage.”  It  consists  in  being  preternaturally  erect,  as 
very  stout  men  are,  who  are  compelled  to  hollow  the  back  like  a 
bow,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  hold  up  the  convexity 
in  front.  Witli  this  excessive  erectness,  they  throw  the  head 
up,  so  that  the  chin  stands  out,  and  the  eyes  look  as  if  they 
siorned  the  ground.  This  is  a  very  coimnon  attitude  w  ith  them 
wrhen  standing.  When  they  walk  they  still  endeavour  to  retain 
the  air  of  command,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  cannot 
w  alk  fast,  which  is  very  undignified — “  all  haste  is  vulgiir  ” — but 
wdth  a  stately  step  must  go  upon  their  heels,  and  scarcely  make 
any  use  whatever  of  their  toes.  Indeed,  the  bootmaker  has 
generally  taken  care  that  they  shall  not  commit  that  breach 
ol  good  manners.  This  is  perfectly  absurd,  for  the  proper 
m)sition  for  walking  renders  a  forward  inclination  necessary. 
Captain  Barclay,  who  wmlked  1000  miles  in  1000  successive 
hours,  used  to  bend  forward  the  body,  and  to  throw  the  weight 
on  the  knees ;  he  took  a  short  step  and  raised  his  feet  only  a 
few’  inches  irom  the  ground.  This  is  the  proper  attitude  for 
^1  quick  walking ;  and  leisurely  walking  only  differs  from  it  in 
requiring  a  less  angle  of  inclination. 

Our  objection  to  the  “  air  of  command  ”  is  confined  to  the 
act  of  throwing  back  the  head,  and  thereby  stretching  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck  too  much.  This  stretching  of  the  neck,  slight 
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as  it  seems  to  be,  is  unnatural  and  unhealthy ;  it  causes  rigidity, 
it  exposes  the  tightened  skin  too  much  to  tne  action  of  the  air ; 
it  creates  a  tendency  to  bronchitis,  causes  the  mouth  to  open, 
and  places  the  nostrils  in  an  upward  iK)8ition,  very  unfavourable 
to  respiration,  it  also  damages  the  parallel  between  the  line  of 
the  face  and  that  of  the  spine,  which  ought  always  to  be  pre¬ 
served  as  much  as  possible,  whether  for  the  sake  of  health  or 
the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty.  It  may  be  judged  trifling  to  discuss 
matters  apparently  so  minute  and  unimportant.  We  quite  admit 
that  there  is  no  grandeur  about  them,  and  that  they  do  not  in  any 
wav  recommend  themselves  to  the  poetical  imagination.  But 
to  breathe  freely  is  no  trifle,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and 
those  who  condescend  to  observe  these  trifles  will  be  little 
troubled  with  diseases  of  the  throat  or  chest. 

iSome  will  reply,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  it  is  rather  late  in 
the  6000th  year  of  the  World  to  commence  teaching  us  how  to 
use  our  noses.  No  doubt  it  is  so.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  lesson  comes  late  or  early,  so  much  as  whether  the  lesson  is 
needed  now  that  it  does  come.  Walk  from  Fulham  to  White¬ 
chapel,  or  from  Brixton  to  the  Swiss  Cottage,  and  count  amongst 
the  thousands  how  many  keep  the  mouth  closed,  or  hold  the  head 
ill  a  gixxl  position  for  respiration  ;  a  day’s  walk  will  not  yield  you 
two  hundred  examples.,  'fhe  true  reason  why  the  lesson  seems 
to  come  late  is,  that  in  civilized  life  natural  instincts  are  lost. 
Artificial  habits  bring  ill-health  in  their  train,  and.  then  study 
and  slow  reasoning  upon  the  fragmentary  experience  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations,  have  to  piece  together  in  the  form  of  systematic 
rules  that  which  the  instinct  of  a  savage  wouldj  without  any 
reflection  whatever,  have  led  him  at  once  to  practise.  Does 
anyone  still  doubt  that  the  science  of  the  time  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  nose?  Look,  at  the  respirators;  the  printed 
directions  which  accompany  them  enjoin  upon  the  wearer  the 
nwessity  of  learning  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  !  and  to  persons 
with  delicate  lungs  they  even  recommend  sleeping  in  them. 

What  plainer  proof  can  be  given  that  science  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  nose  ?  The  nose  is  a  natural  respirator, 
acts  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  warming  the  air  inhaled, 
as  the  respirator  does,  only  it  directs  it  through  the  right  chan¬ 
nel  instead  of  through  the  wrong.  But  the  nose  can  do  more 
than  this  by  its  delicate  membranes,  and  by  its  peculiar  nervous 
developments ;  it  can  actually  purify  the  air,  as  a  filter  purifies 
water.  Nowhere  is  the  atmosphere  pure  enough  to  be  breathed 
without  first  passiiiff  through  this  natural  strainer.  A  man  at 
the  ^ttora  of  a  well  may  breathe  mephitic  air  for  some  time, 
but  if  he  open  his  mouth,  or  call  for  help,  he  is  struck  down  at 
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once.  Many  poisons,  vegetable  and  mineral,  may  be  inhaled 
through  the  nose  with  perfect  impunity,  which  kill  if  inhaled 
at  the  mouth.  When  one  man  kills  a  rattlesnake,  keeping  his 
mouth  shut  he  experiences  no  ill  effect,  but  if  he  talk  to  his 
comrades  or  call  to  them,  the  effluvium  causes  a  deadly  sickiu'ss, 
and  sometimes  even  death. 

Catlin  tells  a  strange  tale  of  a  passage  he  made  in  1857  in  the 
mail  steamer  from  Monte  Video  to  Pernambuco,  having  on  board 
eighty  passengers,  thirty  of  whom  died  of  yellow  fever.  He 
quietly  scanned  the  faces  of  those  he  met  at  table  and  on  deck, 
and  he  noted  six  or  seven  more  open-mouthed  than  the  rest, 
these  he  set  down  for  lost  in  his  own  mind ;  in  a  day  or  more 
their  seats  were  vacate<l,  and  he  afterwards  recognised  their 
faces  when  they  were  brought  on  deck,  before  being  committed 
to  their  final  resting-place,  if  rest  be  to  be  had  in  the  deep  sea 
— that  fittest  sepulchre  of  all  sepulchres,  as  being  an  emblem  of 
Eternity.  He  adds,  as  his  firm  conviction  with  regard  to  cholera, 
that  if  all  the  open-mouthed  would  quit  a  city,  the  cholera 
would  commit  no  ravages  amongst  those  who  remained.  This 
might  be  true  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  when  all  the  open- 
mouthed  had  departed  many  a  large  town  would  not  muster  a 
hundred  inhabitants ! 

One  more  anecdote,  and  we  have  done.  When  Catlin  resided 
in  one  of  the  Sioux  villages,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  one  of  the  Fur  Company's  men  and  a  Sioux. 
The  Indian  gave  a  challenge.  The  two  were  to  fight  in  the 
prairie,  stripped  to  the  skin  and  unattended,  their  own  knives 
were  to  be  the  weapons.  Before  the  conflict  took  place,  whilst 
both  parties,  perfectly  prepared,  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
Catlin  and  the  factor  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
and  finally,  “  a  shaking  of  hands.'’  Catlin,  when  alone  with  the 
Indian,  asked  him  if  he  had  not  felt  afraid  of  his  antagonist, 
who  was  a  more  athletic  and  larger  man.  “  Not  a  bit,"  was  the 
prompt  answer.  “  I  never  fear  harm  from  a  man  who  can't 
“  shut  his  mouth,  no  matter  how  large  or  strong  he  may  be.” 
Catlin  was  struck  with  this,  for  he  too  had  felt  that  if  they  had 
fought  the  white  man  must  have  fallen.  The  closed  inoidh 
means  tinnness  as  well  as  health ;  is  a  symbol  of  character  as 
well  as  of  physique. 

We  have  now  tried  to  bring  before  the  world  the  importance 
of  praperhf  using  the  nose,  with  what  effec  t  time  only  can 
show  ;  we  have  also  put  together  a  few  straggling  hints  ujx)n 
the  interprc'tation  of  noses.  It  now  remains  that  those  who 
may  imagine  that  our  remarks  are  irrelevant,  or  inconse¬ 
quent,  should  open  their  mouths  vociferously  in  denunciation. 
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and  whilst  they  blacken  us,  blacken  their  own  teeth  also,  for 
thus  they  ^ull  be  truly  civilized,  and  the  savages  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  for  genuine  ‘‘  black  mouths.’’  But  from  such  as  agree 
with  us,  we  ask  no  praise,  no  waste  of  breath,  for  breath  is 
Divine ;  we  say  to  them  as,  thanks  to  Catlin  and  to  Kant,  wo* 
say  to  all,  **  Shut  your  mouth.” 


IV. 

ROBERTSON’S  SERMONS.— FOURTH  SERIES.* 


WE  believe  this  volume  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  average 
proportion,  those  various  remarkable  excellencies  which 
characterised  the  three  preceding  series  of  the  lamented  and, 
'  now,  so  widely-beloved  Frederick  Robertson.  Upon  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  series,  \\iq  Eckc tic  spoke  warmly  of  the  merits 
of  these  most  individual  and  distinctive  sermons ;  and  it  is  not 
long  since  we  attempted  some  analysis  of  those  phasi's  of  the 
preacher’s  thought,  which  we  deem  unhappy,  and  even  dangerous. 
In  this  notice,  therefore,  we  need  do  little  more  than  introduce 
the  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  That  power  of  genius, 
which  made .  Mr.  Robertson  so  remarkable,  and  gives  to  his 
sermons  so  lofty  and  foremost  a  place  among  the  pulpit  teach¬ 
ings  of  his  time,  pervades  the  volume.  Delightful  reading  not 
less  than  preaching,  because,  being  a  man  of  genius,  so  free 
and  tender,  and  truth-loving,  his  sermons  are  entirely  exempt 
from  tliat  mannerism  which  not  only  seems  to  be  the  property 
of  particular  preachers,  but  of  sermons  in  general.  Ilad  this 
not  been  the  case,  they  could  not  have  had  so  amazing  a  share 
of  posthumous  popularity.  As  specimens  of  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Robertson  are  very  instructive  to 
preachers.  We  understand  none  of  them  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press,  perhaps  few  prepared  with  any  idea  to 
another  eye  than  that  of  the  preacher.  Some  are  recollections, 
notes  taken  down  by  friends.  The  volume  before  us  is  more 
I  ragmen  taiy  and  incomplete  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  yet 
it  has  all  its  author’s  directness,  earnest  practicalness  of  aim, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  unmistakable  transparency  of  meaning. 
Now',  we  suspect,  had  Mr.  Robertson  prepared  more  elaborately, 
with  a  nice  eye  to  finish ;  had  he  brought  his  cultured  and 
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fafttidioiLs  taste  to  bear  upon  these  compositions,  so  far  from 
increasing  in  power,  their  ethcacy  would  have  betui  almost  last. 
He  seems  to  have  revolved  his  topics,  and  to  have  used  his  notes, 
chiefly,  for  the  puq)08e  of  giving  freedom  to  his  own  mind.  As 
we  have  intimated,  a  fragmentary  character  attaches  to  most  of 
the  sermons  before  us — piiragraphs  unflnished,  words  peniud 
evidentlv  to  awaken  and  re-collect  ii^dthin  the  preacher's  mind 
the  chain  of  thought,  asscxdatioii,  and  discourse — from  this 
broken  and  incontinuous  chanicter  of  com])osition,  it  is,  we  feel, 
that  we  cannot,  even  in  any  very  adcH]uate  sense,  know  the 
mind  of  RolxTtson.  His  bright  glance  nipidly  i>ierctxl  the 
ri'cess^'s  of  subjects  hither  and  thither.  Then  he  returned  into 
himstdf  and  mused ;  then  the  fire  bunied,  and  he  shot  forth 
those  flakes  of  living  sjxxxdi  which  do  not  always  seem  part  of 
a  symmetrical  whole.  That,  too,  which  is  put  upon  pajKT 
might  be  so  incomplete  compared  with  that  which  the  ]>reacher 
intended  it  should  he,  when  the  written  word  of  the  |H'n  Ix'- 
c'ame  the  uttered  word  of  the  tongue.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
short  paragraph — it  is  the  close  of  the  sennon  on  the  a])|Hnnt- 
ment  of  the  first  king  in  Israel,  and  the  preacher  finds  a  lesson 
which  looks  out  upon  the  evanescence  of  human  life. 

A  very  pregnant  lesson.  Life  passes,  work  is  pe  rmanent.  It  is  all 
gating — ttet'ting  and  withering.  Youth  goes.  Mind  decays.  That 
which  is  done  remains.  Through  ages,  through  tdernity,  ichat  you 
hav*>  done  for  God,  that,  and  only  that,  you  are.  Ye  that  are  tcorkerx, 
and  countit  the  hohV  t  trornt  disgrace  to  feel  life  passing  in  ialeness  and 
uselessness,  take  courage.  l)eeds  never  die. 

Now  this  is  surelv  a  truth  statixl  verv  Ixddlv.  Sufticient  for 
a  ])reacher'8  note-lxHik — certainly  not  sufficient  for  a  reader. 
Mr.  Robertson  say’s,  “  Mind  decay’s,  ‘it  is  fleeting  and  wither- 
“  ing  as  life,*  we  are  only’  what  we  have  done  for  God ;  dtxxls 
“  only’  never  die.**  If  Mr.  Robertson  w’ere  w’ith  us,  we  sup|X)se, 
he  would  say’,  while  we  ventunxl  to  point  his  attention  to  such 
a  mragrajdi : — “  You  know’  y’ou  are  attributing  to  it  a  meaning 
“  I  never  intended  ;  I  never  meant  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  of  man’s 
“  substantive  Wing.**  We  do  not  suppi^se  that  w  hen  he  asserts  the 
jx'rpt'tuity  of  deeds  and  their  consequences,  that  Mr.  Robertson 
intends  to  deny’  to  man  the  possession  of  an  inherent  and  an 
immortal  consciousness.  The  sentence,  in  fact,  w’as  never  in- 
teiidtxl  to  W  printixl ;  it  wius  simply  a  succession  of  catch-w  ords 
to  the  preacher  for  his  pulpit.  We  suppose  that  from  manv 
such  sentences  he  suffers  in  a  similar  w’ay’ ;  readers  fonning 
impressions  of  w  hat  the  man  really’  w’as,  from  broken  hints  and 
fragmentary'  w’ords.  Moreover,  with  the  greatest  respix't  we 
should  say’  it,  especially’  in  the  recollection  of  the  rare  delight 
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these  ptvsthiiinous  works  have  ^iven  to  us  and  to  thoiusands,  wo 
have  siuiiet lines  wondered  whether  so  vigilant,  and  reverent  a 
conscientiousness  has  presidtHl  over  the  extvutorship  of  these 
remains  as  then'  ought  to  liave  Ihh'u.  Would  Roln'rtson  hiui- 
st'lf  have  ever  sanctioned  the  publication  of  the  notes  on  ‘  In 
Menioriamt'^  ’  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  the  whole  of 
Frtxlerick  Robertson  cannot  be  kno\^^l ;  his  mind,  tiK),  was  essiui- 
tially  of  an  order  that  does  not  shajH'  itself  into  system,  or  the 
svstem  may  be  there,  but  the  mind  does  not  know  itself.  It  is 
like  some  wonderful  organism  out  of  sight.  There  are  minds, 
like  men  observing  the  heavens,  they  see  constellations  dip  and 
constellations  rise,  liecause  they  look  intently  and  earnestly ;  the 
heavens  present  ditlerent  aspei'ts  on  ditlerent  nights ;  or  they 
visit  different  latitudes,  and  so  IxH'ome  possesstnl  of  different 
scenic  effects  in  the  celestial  spaces.  It  is  so  with  men  who 
watch  the  “  heavenly  places  and  states  of  the  human  soul, 
while,  to  some,  all  exjx^riences  are  one  and  the  same  ;  to  such 
men  no  experiences  are  possessed  of  sameness  ;  they  all  have 
esst'iitial  differences,  while  they  are  all  illustrative  of  the  great 
life  of  God  in  the  human  soul.  It,  perhaps,  would  have  Ixx'n  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  Coleridge  to  shape  his  spiritual  observa¬ 
tions  and  ruminations  into  one  consistent  Cosmos ;  it  is 
certainly  a  difficult  thing  for  any  one  from  his  ‘  Friends,*  ‘  Aids 
to  Reflection,*  and  ‘  Table-Talk,*  to  do  it  for  him.  The  glory 
of  the  man  was  his  marvellous  super- femindity  of  thought, 
life,  and  vision,  and  very  much  of  this  is  the  power  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  sermons,  they  are  living  and  thev  give  life  to  souls, 
they  shoot  their  own  volitions  and  thoimlits  into  the  minds  of 
men;  jxissessing  in  an  eminent  degree  that  }Knver  of  expressing 
pregnant  truths — truths,  not  only  true  in  themselves,  but  which 
illustrate  and  conform  together  other  truths — truths  which,  like 
daylight,  not  only  give  light  to  our  own  nxmi,  but  enable  us 
to  lcx)k  upon  the  world  without,  which  is  just  the  difference 
Ix'tween  truth  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view,  which  is  a  most 
useful,  and  bv  no  means  to  be  despised  parlour-lamp  or  candh' ;  | 

— and  truth  from  the  Church  |K>int  of  view,  which  is  like  the  sun,  i 

a  light  for  all  the  households  of  the  universe.  We  have,  in  ! 

previous  pages,  sufficiently  intimatcMl  our  dissent  from  many  of 
the  views  which  seem  to  have  been  entertaiiu'd  by  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son;  his  views  of  the  atonement  are  not  ours  ;  he  setuiis  to  us,  and 
we  siiv  it  with  great  respect,  partly,  because  in  the  memory  that  ho 
is  no  longer  with  us,  and  partly,  biH'ause  we  are  disj)os(Ml,  from  the  I 

n'asons  we  have  mentioiu'd,  to  doubt  how  far  we  have  a  jMU’fiH’t  f 

view  of  his  mind — he  seems  to  us,  we  say,  however,  to  plant  | 

the  fact  of  the  atonement  less  on  what  God  has  done  for  the  I 
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world  than  on  what  man  is  doing  in  the  way  of  sacrifice  and 
atonement  for  himself.  Is  not  the  following,  now,  a  defei'tive 
statement  of  the  thing  ? 

My  Christian  brethren,  hell  is  not  merely  a  thing  hereafter,  hell  ia  a 
thing  here;  hell  is  not  a  thing  banished  to  the  tar  distance,  it  ia 
ubiquitous  as  conscience.  Wherever  there  is  a  worm  of  undying  re¬ 
morse,  the  sense  of  having  done  wrong,  and  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
there  is  hell  begun.  And  now  res-pecting  this.  These  words,  “  batiish- 
meut  from  God,’’  “  alienation,”  though  merely  popular  phrases,  are 
expressions  of  a  deep  truth, — it  is  true  they  are  but  popular  expressions, 
for  God  is  not  wrath.  You  are  not  absolutely  banished  from  God’s 
Presence.  The  Immutable  changes  not.  He  does  not  become  angry  or 
passionate  whenever  one  of  the  eight  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  this 
world  commits  a  sin.  And  yet  you  will  observe  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  we  can  express  the  truth  but  in  these  popular  words,  'fake  the 
illustration  furnished  to  us  last  Sunday :  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  cloud 
and  the  mist  that  obscure  the  sun  from  us:  the  sun  is  not  changed  in 
consequence;  it  is  a  change  in  our  atmosphere.  Hut  if  the  philosopher 
says  to  yoUy  the  sun  in  its  splendour  remains  the  same  in  the  infinite  space 
abovSy  it  is  only  an  optical  delusion  which  makes  it  appear  lurid :  to  what 
purpose  is  that  difference  to  you?  to  you  it  is  lurid,  to  you  it  is  dark.  If 
you  feel  a  darkness  in  your  eye,  coldness  in  your  flesh,  to  what  purpose,  so 
far  as  feeling  is  concerned,  is  it  that  philosophy  tells  you  the  sun  re¬ 
mains  unchanged?  And  if  it  be  that  God  in  the  heaven  above  remains 
Love  still,  and  tlmt  I^ove  warms  not  your  heart,  and  that  God  is  Light, 
in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all — yet  He  shines  not  in  your  heart :  my 
Christian  brethren,  let  metaphysics  and  philosophy  say  what  they  will, 
these  popular  expressions  are  the  true  ones  after  all ;  to  you  God 
is  angry,  from  God  you  are  banisheil,  God’s  countenance  is  alienated 
from  you. 

All  true  w  ithout  any  doubt,  but  not  completely  true — leaving 
out  of  sight  what  God  does  on  Ilis  ow’n  part  to  reconcile  His 
own  character  with  man’s  salvation — in  fact,  with  the  most 
iH'autiful  and  elevating  views  of  Christ,  and  the  most  subduing 
and  lovable  view’s  of  God,  there  is  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  system 
the  w'ant  of  that  element  which  meets  us  alike  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  wdiich,  to  quote  his  own  language  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  we  have  just  made,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  wTath  to 
us,  and  ruin,  and  condemnation,  but  for  the  supernatural  means 
which  God  appf)ints,  passing  through  the  fire  to  stay  the  w’rath 
of  the  firt^ana  by  “  the  huv  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
to  overt'ome  “  the  law’  of  sin  and  death.” 

e  had  not  intendcHl  dwelling  at  such  length  on  this  volume, 
but  Ix'fore  we  dost',  we  must  say’,  it  contains  several  of  those 
sermons  on  J>cripture  characters  in  w’hich  the  preacher  so  emi¬ 
nently  displays  his  power  of  using  the  old  biographic  story  for 
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the  purpose  of  unwinding  tlie  histxiry  of  the  human  heart  in  any 
age.  The  sermon  on  the  Character  of  Eli,  and  the  Calling  of 
Samuel,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this.  From  several  illustra¬ 
tions  we  take  two  or  three.  The  following  passage  on  the 
docility  of  Eli  before  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  lad  is  very 
btnuitihd,  and  all  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  style. 

Eli  might  with  ease  have  assumed  the  priestly  tone.  When  Samuel 
came  with  his  strange  story,  that  he  had  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him 
in  the  dark,  Eli  might  have  fixed  upon  him  a  clear,  cold,  unsympathiz¬ 
ing  eye,  and  said,  “  This  is  excitementi— mere  enthusiasm.  I  am  the 
appointt»d  channel  of  God’s  communications,  I  am  the  priest.  Hear 
the  Church.  Unordained,  unanointed  with  priestly  oil,  a  boy,  a  child, 
it  is  presumption  for  you  to  pretend  to  communications  from  Jehovah  ! 
A  layman  has  no  right  to  hear  Voices ;  it  is  fanaticism.”  Eli  might 
have  done  this ;  he  would  have  only  done  what  ordained  men  have 
done  a  thousand  times  when  they  have  frownc'd  inu'gular  enthusiasm 
into  dissent.  And  then  Samuel  would  have  become  a  mystic,  or  a 
self-rtdying  enthusiast.  For  he  could  not  have  been  made  to  think 
that  the  Voice  was  a  delusion.  That  Voice  no  priest’s  frown  could 
prevent  his  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  Eli  might  have  given  his  own 
authoritative  interpretation  to  Samuel,  of  that  word  of  God  which  he 
had  heard,  lint  suppose  that  interpretation  had  b(‘en  wrong  ? 

Eli  did  neither  of  these  things.  He  sent  Samuel  to  God.  He  taught 
him  to  inquire  for  himself.  He  did  not  tell  him  to  reject  as  fanaticism 
the  belief  that  an  inner  Voice  was  speaking  to  him,  a  boy;  nor  did  he 
try  to  force  his  own  interpretation  on  that  Voice.  His  great  care  was 
to  put  Samuel  in  direct  communication  with  God ;  to  make  him  listen 
totiod;  nay,  and  that  independently  of  him,  Eli.  Not  to  rule  him; 
not  to  direct  his  feelings  and  belief;  not  to  keep  him  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  spiritual  childhood,  but  to  teach  him  to  walk  alone 

There  are  two  sorts  of  men  who  exercise  influence.  The  first  are 
those  who  perpcduate  their  own  opinions,  bequeath  their  own  names, 
form  a  sect,  gather  a  party  round  them  who  speak  their  words,  believe 
their  belief.  Such  men  were  the  ancient  Rabbis.  And  of  such  men, 
in  and  out  of  the  Church,  we  have  abundance  now.  It  is  the  influence 
most  aimed  at  and  most  loved.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those 
who  stir  up  faith,  conscience,  thought,  to  do  their  own  work.  They 
are  not  anxious  that  those  they  teach  should  think  as  they  do,  but  that 
they  should  think.  Nor  that  they  should  take  this  or  that  rule  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  that  they  should  be  conscientious.  Nor  that  they 
should  adopt  their  own  views  of  God,  but  that  faith  in  God  should  hie 
roused  in  earnest.  Such  men  propagate  not  many  views  :  but  they 
propagate  Life  itself  in  inejuiring  minds  and  earnest  hearts. 

Now  this  is  God’s  real  best  work.  Men  do  not  think  so.  They  like 
to  be  guid(‘d.  'fhey  ask,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  and  what  am  I  to  be¬ 
lieve  ?  and  what  am  I  to  feel  ?  Make  it  easy  for  me.  Have  me  the 
trouble  of  reflecting  and  the  anguish  of  inquiring.  It  is  very  easy  to 
do  this  for  them  ;  but  from  what  minds,  and  from  w  hat  l>ook8,  do  we 
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really  gain  most  of  that  which  W’e  can  really  call  our  own 't  From  those 
that  are  suggestive,  from  those  that  kindle  life  within  u«»,  and  set  ns 
thinking,  and  cull  conscience  into  action — net  from  those  that  exhaust 
a  subject  and  seem  to  leave  it  threadbare,  but  from  those  that  make  us 
feel  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  in  that  subject  yet,  and  send  us  as  Mli 
sent  Samuel,  into  the  dark  Infinite  to  listen  for  ourselves. 

And  this  is  the  Ministry  and  its  work— not  to  drill  hearts,  and 
minds,  and  consciences,  into  right  forms  of  thought  and  mental  postures, 
but  to  guide  to  the  Living  God  who  speaks.  It  is  a  thankless  work ; 
for  as  I  have  said,  men  love  to  have  all  their  religion  done  out  for  them. 
They  w’ant  something  definite,  and  sharp,  and  clear — words — not  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul :  and,  indeed,  it  is  far  more'  flattering  to  our 
vanity  to  have  men  take  our  views,  represent  us,  be  led  by  us.  Jiule  m 
dear  to  all.  To  rule  men's  spirits  is  the  dearest  rule  of  all ;  hut  it  is  the 
work  of  every  tkuk  priest  of  God  to  lead  men  to  think  and  feel  for  thm- 
selves — to  open  their  ears  that  God  may  speak.  Eli  did  this  part  of  his 
work  in  a  true  spirit.  He  guided  Samuel,  trained  his  character.  Ihit 
“  God’s  spirit !”  Eli  says,  “  I  cannot  give  that.  (Jod’s  voice  I  I  atu 
not  God’s  voice.  I  am  only  God’s  witness,  erring,  listening  for  myself. 
I  am  here,  God’s  witness,  to  say^God  speaks.  I  may  err — let  God  he 
true.  I.iet  me  be  a  liar  if  you  will.  My  mission  is  done  when  your 
ear  is  opened  for  God  to  whisper  into.”  Very  true,  Eli  was  suijerseded. 
Very  true,  his  wmrk  was  done.  A  new  set  of  views,  not  his,  re8|K'cting 
Israel’s  policy  and  national  life,  were  to  be  propagated  by  his  successor ; 
but  it  was  Eli  that  guided  that  successor  to  God  who  gave  the  views : 
and  Eli  had  not  lived  in  vain.  My  brethren,  if  any  man  or  any  body 
of  men  stand  between  us  and  the  living  God,  saying,  **  Only  through 
us — the  Church-— can  you  approach  God ;  only  through  my  consccratt'd 
touch  can  you  receive  grace;  only  through  my  ordained  teaching  can 
you  hear  God’s  voice ;  and  the  voice  which  speaks  in  your  soul  in  the 
still  moments  of  existence  is  no  revelation  from  God,  but  a  delusion  and 
a  fanaticism” — that  man  is  a  false  priest.  To  bring  the  soul  face  to 
face  with  God,  and  supersede  ourselves,  that  is  the  work  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry. 

There  was  in  Eli  a  resolve  to  know  the  whole  truth,  “  What  is  the 
thing  that  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee  ?  I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from 
me :  God  do  so  to  thee,  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any  thing  from  me 
of  all  the  things  that  He  said  unto  thee.”  Eli  asked  in  earnest  to 
know  the  worst. 

It  would  bo  a  blcsse<l  thing  to  know  what  God  thinks  of  us.  But 
next  best  to  this  would  be  to  see  ourselves  in  the  light  in  which  we 
appt*ar  to  others :  other  men’s  opinion  is  a  mirror  in  which  we  learn  to 
see  ourselves.  It  keeps  us  humble  when  bad  and  good  alike  are  known 
to  us.  The  worst  slander  has  in  it  some  truth  from  which  wc  may 
learn  a  lesson  which  may  make  us  wiser  when  the  first  smart  is  passi  d. 

Therefore  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  a  friend  like  Samuel,  who  can  dare 
to  tell  us  truth,  judicious,  candid,  wise;  one  to  whom  we  can  say# 
“  Now  tell  me  what  I  am,  and  what  I  seem ;  hide  nothing,  but  Udl  me 
the  worst.”  But,  obw*rvr,  we  are  not  to  beg  praise  or  invite  f*ensuro 
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—  that  were  weak.  We  are  not  to  ask  for  every  malicious  criticism  or 
toriuentiiig  report — that  were  hypochondria,  ever  suspecting,  and  ever 
self-tormenting;  and  to  that  diseased  sensibility  it  would  be  no  man's 
duty  to  minister.  True  friendship  will  not  retail  tormenting  tritles; 
but  what  wo  want  is  one  friend  at  least,  who  will  extenuate  nothing, 
but  with  discretion  tell  the  worst,  using  unflinchingly  the  sharp  knife 
which  is  to  cut  away  the  fault. 

In  a  very  ditferent  style  is  the  following  paragra])h  upon  the 
personal  power  of  the  Bible — a  topic  often  treated,  but  upon 
which  Mr.  Robertson,  of  course,  could  not  express  himself 
as  others  had  expressed  themselves  before. 

This  collection  of  books  has  been  to  the  world  what  no  other  book 
has  ever  been  to  a  nation.  States  have  been  founded  on  its  principles. 
Kings  rule  by  a  compact  based  on  it.  Men  hold  the  Bible  in  their 
hands  when  they  prepare  to  give  solemn  evidence  attecting  life,  death, 
or  property;  the  sick  man  is  almost  afraid  to  die  unless  the  Book  bo 
within  reach  of  his  hands;  the  battle-ship  goes  into  action  with  one  on 
board  whose  office  is  to  expound  it;  its  prayers,  its  psalms  are  the 
language  which  wo  use  when  we  speak  to  God;  eighteen  centuries 
have  found  no  holier,  no  diviner  language.  If  ever  there  has  been  a 
prayer  or  a  hymn  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  you  are  sure  to 
find  its  basis  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  new  religious  idea  given  to  the 
world,  but  it  is  merely  the  development  of  something  given  in  the  Bible. 
The  very  translation  of  it  has  fixed  language  and  settled  the  idioms  of 
speech.  Germany  and  England  speak  as  they  speak  because  the  Bible 
was  translated.  It  has  made  the  most  illiterate  peasant  more  familiar 
with  the  history,  customs,  and  geography  of  ancient  Palestine,  thjin 
with  the  localities  of  his  own  country.  Men  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Grampians,  of  Snowdon,  or  of  Skiddaw,  are  at  home  in  Zion,  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  or  among  the  rills  of  Carmel.  People  who  know  little 
about  London,  know  by  heart  the  palaces  in  Jerusalem,  where  those 
blessed  feet  trod  which  were  nailed  to  the  Cross.  Men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  architecture  of  a  Christian  cathedral  can  yet  tell  you  all 
about  the  pattern  of  the  Holy  Temple.  Even  this  shows  us  the  influence 
of  the  Bible.  The  orator  holds  a  thousand  men  for  half-an-hour 
breathless — a  thousand  men  as  one,  listening  to  his  single  word. 
But  this  Word  of  God  has  held  a  thousand  nations  for  thrice  a  thousand 
years  spell-bound  ;  held  them  by  an  abiding  power,  even  the  universality 
of  its  truth  ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  no  more  a  collection  of  books,  but 
the  Book. 

This  paragraph  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  Inspiration,  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  as  very  incomplete 
and  contradictory.  lie  tells  us,  for  instance,  to  “  get  the 
habit — a  glorious  one — of  referring  all  to  Christ  through¬ 
out  the  ScTiptures ;  ”  and  of  the  Old  Testament  he  says, 
“(lirist  is  perfectly,  all  that  every  saint  wtis  partially  yet 
of  Christ  in  the  ()ld  Testament,  he  sav^s,  ‘‘nothing  is  more 
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“  miserable,  as  specimens  of  perverted  ingenuity,  than  the 
“  attempts  of  certain  commentators  and  preachers,  to  find 
“  remote,  and  recondite,  and  intended  allusions  to  Christ 
“  everywhere.”  We  have  referred  to  topics  like  these,  because 
we  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  blind  to  some  points  in 
the  preacher’s  teaching,  with  which  we  have  no  symi)athv. 
Hut  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  symmetry  and  order  in  a  nutshell; 
we  desiderate  in  the  vast  proiK)rtion8  of  some  huge  troj)ieal 
tree,  and  a  free  mind  must  frequently  have  phases  very  otlen- 
sive  to  a  narrow  one.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning 
to  our  readers  the  appearance  of  this  new  volume,  of  a  preacher 
so  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  pulpit  influence  in 
his  life,  but  who  held  wdthin  his  mind  a  power  of  mystical  and 
subtle  insight — a  free  and  glowing  and  inartifleial  eloquence— 
an  eloquence  of  diction — a  power  of  expressing  to  men  and 
women  their  manifold  thoughts,  and  meeting  on  simplest  ground 
the  cultured  and  educated  classes,  by  the  expression  of  sym- 
l)athies — the  common  proj)erty  of  all,  and  uniting  together  the 
charms  of  goodness  and  greatness  during  the  period  of  a  brief 
ministry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him,  if  not  the  first  of  all, 
yet  one  of  the  tw  o  or  three  really  great  preachers  of  our  age. 

lie  fore  w'e  close  this  notice,  we  cannot  forbear  a  w^ord  of 
remark  iq)on  the  very  unjust  terms  of  characterization  of  Mr. 
SpurgtK)!!,  introduced  by  the  editor  into  his  preface.  He  must 
have  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  read  his  sermons  to  very  little 
puriM)se,  if  only  able  to  deti'ct  in  them  “  vulgar  slang.”  In 
such  a  volume  the  sentence  is  only  disgraceful.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
mastery  over  expletive  and  epithet  is  remarkable,  and  not 
ahvaystoour  ta-ste,  but  this  is  the  accident  arising  from  his  full, 
large,  overflow’  of  soul.  He  is  not  merely  remarkable  as  a 
rt*action  against  monotony  and  w  eariness,  his  force,  his  forcible, 
}H)inted  jH'rtinency  of  speech,  his  level  style,  crow’ded  w  ith  illus¬ 
tration,  earnestly  sensuous  and  objective,  w’ould  have  made  him 
remarkable  anywhere,  in  any  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
liowever  the  case  may  stand  w  ith  Mr.  Robertson’s  editor,  ad¬ 
miration  for  Mr.  Robertson  does  not  mean  wdth  others  depreci¬ 
ation  of  everj'  other  metluxl.  We  feel  that  ^Ir.  Spurgeon 
has  done  and  is  doing  too  good  a  w’ork  to  permit  this  allusion 
to  pass  unrebuked.  Moreover,  when  Mr.  Robertson  was,  at  the 
prt'sent  age  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  after  his  achievements  of  ten 
years,  unknow’ii,  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  preach. 
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V. 

THE  PAULINE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  WORD  ‘  LAW/* 

rill  IE  senti/nent  of  Law  now-a-days  t.v,  hi! liny  the  living  conscious- 
J-  ness  in  man  :  it  was  so,  it  has  been  so  in  all  ages ;  man  is 
not  only  in  danger  from  tlie  great  majesties  of  nature,  he  is  in 
danger  not  less  from  himself  and  from  his  own  works.  In  many 
directions  they  are  assuming  proportions  not  less  than  terrible 
to  him.  He  may  say  with  the  Apostle,  “  The  law  slew  me” 

Hence  I  have  been  led  myself  to  a  thoughtful  consideration 
ol'  the  bearings  of  that  word  which  has  such  a  mysterious  force 
and  signitication  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  word  Law.  What 
did  he  find  in  the  word  ?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  arrive  at 
some  tindings  in  it  which  may  lift  the  mind  over  modern  casuist¬ 
ries  and  difticulties  ? 

And  this  reminds  me  again,  how  important  it  is  to  study 
closely  the  spirit,  especially,  of  the  New  'festament  nomen- 
glature;  by  doing  so,  I  shall  find- that  many  words,  I  stoop  to 
j)ick  up  and  carefully,  examine,  will  not  pick  up;  I  shall  find 
that  thev  are  not  stones  but  strata;  and  1  am  led  into  a  vast 
range  of  explorings  conducting  me  down  to  the  very  roots 
and  foundations  of  ancient  thought.  It  is  most  important 
to  understand  words — terms  and  words  used  by  the  Apostle — 
1  low  can  we  know  his  meaning:  unless  we  know  his  words  ?  And 
how  darkly  we  usually  talk  when  we  s])eak  of  the  law  of  God. 

But  1  am  met  here  still  by  the  (piestion.  To  what  extent  is  it 
necessary  to  insist  mxjn  the  conservative  rights  of  language  ? 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  as  the  mind  of  man  grows,  words  widen 
their  dimensions,  but  I  must  be  careful  that  I  do  not  eva|X)rate 
wonls  into  mere  meaningless  hegelianisms.  At  the  same  time 
1  will  remember  that  the  shallower  the  man,  the  shallower  the 
age,  by  so  much  the  more  shallow  and  isolated  will  all  words 
ai>|x'ar  to  him.  “He  will  see  in  mankind,  in  the  nation,  and 
even  in  the  family,  mere  individuals,  when  the  act  of  one  has 
no  connexion  wdth  that  of  the  other.’’ 

It  is  nei'essary  that  we  should  rightly  comprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  which  is  repeated  so  often,  ‘  Law.’  The  whole 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  an  exhibition  of  the  rcK^onciliation 
made  by  0(k1,  of  man  with  His  law.  It  is  to  us  a  cold  hard 
word,  but  it  represents  that  which  is  highest  in  G(m1  ; — ( )rder, 
Holiness,  lUx’titude.  The  moderns  think  tliey  have  advanctnl  far, 
W'hen  they  discover  that  the  Universe  moves  uj)on  the  wheels  of 
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law.  Paul  plainly  enough  declares  that,  and  he  farther  ojx'iis  his 
epistle,  declaring  that  man  alone  breaks  through  the  barriers  of 
law.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  Immoral,  is  unlawful. 

I  conceive  then,  that  so  long  as  we  limit  the  Pauline  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  word  ‘Law’  to  the  legalism  of  Judaism,  we  do  in¬ 
justice,  not  only  to  the  argument  of  the  Apostle,  but  still  more 
injustice  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Christian  system. 
W  as  Judaism  upj)ermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  h  I  cannot  think  so  ;  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  architecture  of 
the  argument  to  the  Romans  is  altogether  different,  as  it  is  also 
addressed  to  a  very  different  people.  Singularly  enough,  it  is 
addrcsstnl  to  a  people  who  had  first  given  to  the  world,  on  a  vast 
scale,  the  routine  and  authority  of  all-conserving  and  all-con¬ 
quering  law.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  sec,  that  such  an  argument 
as  that,  w’e  supjxjse  the  Apostle  to  use,  would  fall  useless  ujxm 
the  cars  of  Romans,  as  harmless  and  useless  as  it  usually  falls 
upon  our  ears.  It  is  true,  whatever  Paul  meant  by  law,  “lie  must 
have  meant  something  hard  to  us  to  understand,’*  so  long  as  we 
limit  the  signification  to  its  merely  Shemitic,  Oriental,  or  merely 
Ilierophantic  ideas.  When  then,  I  hear  Paul  speak  of  the  law 
of  G(xl,  I  understand,  Gcxl’s  expressed  will.  But  then,  we  know 
that  will  is  the  expression  of  God’s  character.  It  is  so  with  us: 
what  I  will,  that  I  am,  so  with  Gcxl,  what  He  wills  He  is.  Raw 
has  her  scat  in  the  bosom  of  God,  said  Hooker ;  that  is,  God 
himself  is  subject  to  conditions.  God  is. subject  to  laws — the  law 
of  His  own  holiness  for  instance — He  cannot  go  beyond  it,  or 
sink  Ix'neath  it.  GcmI  is  sovereign,  but  He  has  a  law  in  His 
own  Ix'ing,  bc'vond  and  beneath  which  He  cannot  go;  He  can 
do  nothing  unlioly.  He  can  do  nothing  wrong,  nothing  beneath 
the  character  of  Gcxl. 

To  me,  the  word  Law,  as  used  by  the  Apostle,  becomes  as 
difficult,  so  as  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  those  mysterious  and 
essential  thought-forms — Mime,’  *  space,’ and  ‘personality.’  They 
imxlify  all  our  knowledge,  and  they  may  cramp,  or  give  frec'doiii 
to  our  Ixdng.  While  the  human  mind  cannot  transcend  the 
laws  of  its  own  being,  it  can  mould  them  to  its  own  develoi)- 
ment,  use  them  not  as  grcx)ves,  but  as  wings.  Now,  I  believe, 
from  the  whole  structure  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
A|x>stle  saw  clearly  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all  repre- 
sentationalism.  Hence,  the  elucidation  in  the  second  cha])ter, 
of  Mhe  liuw  of  Holiness  and  Happiness.’  In  rc'ply  to  the  Jew, 
it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  state  of  internal  being,  which  is 
the  true  Ixdng  ;  that  the  things  given  to  the  Jew,  are  revela¬ 
tions,  which  distinguish  him,  but  without  the  Law  of  Grace, 
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cannot  save  him.  Then  he  saw  the  axes,  the  poles  of  the  universal 
svstem.  He  saw  the  authority  of  law  absolute,  not  pictorial, 
spiritual,  not  mechanical.  A  man  with  the  understanding 
awakened — the  understanding  alone  in  the  world  of  sense — 
finds  himself  confused  by  a  universe  of  forces — Dynamics, 
thev  are  everything,  Law.  Well,  1  don’t  care  about  the 
okf  Jewish  gannents  and  ceremonies ;  but  1  find  aii/srtf 
very  certainly  surrounded  by  mysterious  forces — the  law, 
the  fearful  machinery,  the  grinding  remorseless  fatalism  of 
nature.  It  is  a  “  law  of  death,”  and  from  whatever  cause,  I  see 
that  I  too  am  brought  into  condemnation.  You  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  at  tliis  point  it  is  w  e  meet  with  the  arch-heresy,  and 
enormous  intellectual  jeopardy  of  our  age.  We  recoil  from  all 
the  modern  theories  of  life — the  Pantheistic  theories  for  this 
reason.  Jjaw’  threatens  to  swallow^  us  in  its  vortex.  ‘‘  The  curtain 
“  of  the  jdiysical  w  orld  is  closing  in  uj)on  us.”  Mr.  Jowett 
says,  “  this  only  means  that  the  arms  of  our  intelligence  are 
“  embracing  us  on  every  side.  We  have  no  more  fear  of  nature, 
“  for  our  knowdedge  of  the  law  of  nature  has  cast  out  fear.” 
This  is  as  may  be.  I  believe  it  is  by  no  means  the  state  of 
most  of  those  who  turn  their  regards  upon  nature.  Nature  is 
cverywdiere  a  tyrannicide.  Her  monotony  overwhelms — her 
cruelty  appals,  her  proclivities  to  temptation  and  passion  alarm 
me.  This  is  that  “  law’  of  death  ”  w  hich  terrified  the  Apostle — 
“Who  shall  deliver  me  from  iti^”  The  law’  over  which  hunji: 
the  curse  of  the  headsman’s  axe  or  the  hangman’s  rope  ;  this 
is  that  law  which  he  identified  w’ith  the  innermost  “^Ie”of 


his  being — “Who  shall  deliver  Mk  from  it?  ”  and  this  is  that 
of  which  w'e  speak  tis  a  state  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  state  of  law’, 
a  state  in  w’hich  the  man  himself,  possessed  as  he  is  of  some¬ 
thing  Ix'tter,  is  merely  the  victim  of  the  forces,  the  sportful  furies 
— who  themselves,  while  they  crush  him,  know’  not  what  they 
do — blind  as  lightnings,  deaf  as  thunders,  w’hile  households  fall 
into  ruin  by  their  inevitable  and  irresistible  necessities.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  Paul  had  felt  the  force  and  the  terror  of 
nature,  and  its  dreadful  neigh Ixiurhood  to  despair,  as  we  in  our 
age  have  felt  it  ?  It  is  to  be  thought  so — there  are  expressions 
which  assure  us  that  he  had  felt,  not  only  the  cruel  inexorable¬ 
ness  of  Judaism,  and  the  still  more  cruel  and  inexorable  coil 
and  fang  of  conscience ;  he  had  felt  that  w  hich  stands  in  the 
history  of  consciousness,  usually  midw’ay  between  the  two — the 
d(H)m  of  nature.  There  is  much  in  the  discoveries  of  our  ow  n 
day  W’hich  has  brought  out  in  fearful  light  to  the  int(*llectual 
pi*rcej)tions,  the  cruelty  of  nature.  Man’s  moral  consciousness, 
t<K),  has  bemi  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  physical  tacts 
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and  IbrceH  as  it  lias  never  been  before,  but  the  rudiments  of  that 
antagonism  and  oppression  have  always  been  seen  by  enlight¬ 
ened  minds.  Hence  Paul  heard  “  the  whole  creation  pp’oaiiing 
“  and  travailing  in  pain  together;  "  and  hence,  in  the  mighty 
climax  and  close  of  his  argument,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  saw  and  expressed  how  ‘‘  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus placed  the  spirit  above  all  that  we 
associate  with  the  “  law  of  death  and  sin,’*  lifting  the  soul  alK)ve 
all  created  intelligences  that  could  harm  it^ — placing  it  above 
angels,  and  jirincipalities,  and  powers,  in  a  state  where  there  is 
no  past,  no  future — no  height,  no  depth — nothing  to  separate, 
nothing  to  dwompose  or  corrupt. 

GckI  jKuirs  abroad  a  vast  flood  of  life,  folds  it  in  evil  forms,  har- 
nes8(*s  it  dowm,  but  He  does  so  to  superinduce  upon  it  another  life ; 
hence  w  e  find  tw  o  lives  within  us,  tw^o  motions,  both  condiuive  to 
the  order  of  life, — the  real  and  the  apparent  life,  like  the  real 
and  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  like  stars  going  from  east 
to  west,  w’hile  we  are  travelling  from  west  to  east. 

The  mvstery  of  Life  equals  the  mystery  of  the  law^  which 
governs  Life.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  usual  to  man  to  plunge  all 
lives  together  in  one  generalization — Life;  but  he  has  that  in  him 
which  asserts  the  ditference  and  maintains  it.  All  life  beneath  man 
j)artakes  of  the  nature  of  Force.  You  are  acquainted  w  ith  the 
w  av  in  wdiich  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  ‘  Life  in  Nature,’  and  ‘  Man  and 
his  Dwelling  Place,’  has  attenqded  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
a  clever  paradox,  which  is  really  w  hat  perhaps  every  paradox  is, 
a  half  truth.  “  We  are  dead,”  Nature  lives ;  he  wishes  us  to  extend 
the  life  which  he  speaks  of  as  “  stored  up  force,”  and  to  consider 
gravity  as  affording  the  reejuisite  conditions  for  an  orgiinic  relation 
of  the  massi'sof  the  universe.  The  outlook  from  Mr.  Hinton’s  books 
is  fearful  ;  the  great  gulf  of  Pantheism  yawns  below  .  “  Who 

sliall  deliver  Me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  ”  All  this  is  the 
siime  as  Mr.  Darw  in’s  theory — it  is  life  as  force;  life  as  reduced  to 
blind  o]H'rating  force.  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  become  aw^are 
that  while  nature  lives — and  1  live  as  Nature  lives — an  organ¬ 
ism  exposed  to  decay,  the  “law of  the  Spirit  of  Life”  is  the 
law  of  Holiness,  and  Holiness  is  Life,  and  Holiness  alone 
is  Life.  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  in  juxtaix)sition  the  words  ‘compo¬ 
sition,’  wdiich  is  life,  and  ‘r/ccom])08ition  ’—death.  Composition, 
he  says,  is  the  help  of  everything  (in  a  picture,  for  instance, 
by  everything  else).  “'The  powder  which  causes  the  several 
|x)rtions  ot  the  plant  to  help  each  other,  w’e  call  life,  much 
“  more  so  in  an  animal ;  w’e  may  take  away  the  branch  of  a  tree 
“  without  much  harm  to  it,  but  not  the  animal’s  limb.  That 
intensity  of  life  is  also  intensity  of  helpfulness.  The  ceasing 
“  ot  this  help  we  call  corruption,  and  in  projwrtion  to  the  per- 
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lectness  of  this  help  is  the  dreadfulness  of  the  loss.  The  more 
“  intense  the  life  has  been,  the  more  terrible  is  its  corruption. 
“  The  decomposition  of  a  crystal  is  not  necessarily  impure  at  all. 
“  The  fermentation  of  a  wholesome  liquid  begins  to  admit  the 
“  idea  slightly ; — the  decay  of  leaves  vet  more  ;  of  flowers, 
“  more ;  of  animals,  with  greater  painfulness  and  terribleness, 
“  ill  exact  proportion  to  fhoir  original  vitality,  and  the  foulest 
“  of  all  corruption  is  that  of  the  body  of  man  ;  and  in  his  body 
“  that  which  is  (K'casioned  hy  disease  more  than  that  of  natuial 
“  death.**  And  here  is  the  signification  of  the  crv  of  the 
Apostle,  “  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  b<Kly  (the  law)  of  this 
death  ?  **  \\  ho  shall  help  tnc  ?  I  begin  to  perceive  that  holi¬ 

ness  is  help,  but  “  /  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ;  **  /am  dying, 
and  corrupting,  because  I  am  impure.  If  I  were  holy  I  should 
not  inherit  a  decomjioscd  but  a  composed  being.  All  Scripture 
points  to  this — a  pure  and  holy  state  is  a  helpful  and  consistent 
and  sustained  state.  God  is  the  most  helpful  Being,  because  lie 
is  the  most  holy  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  unnaturally  have 
ns  use  in  relation  to  God,  ‘  holy*  and  ‘  helpful  *  as  convertible 
terms.  “  You  will  find  a  wonderful  clearness  come  into  many 
“texts  by  reading  habitually  ^helpful*  and  ‘helpfulness*  for  ‘holy* 
“  and  ‘holiness^;**  and  he  cites  a  pertinent  passage  in  Romans 
xi.  It),  which  seems  to  have  given  to  him  the  note  of  his  re¬ 
marks  : — “  For  if  the  firstfruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holv  ; 
“  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches;  **  and  hence  tlie 
cheruhim*8  cry  is  very  clear  and  mighty,  “IIelj)ful,  Helpful, 
“Helpful,  Lord  of  Hosts  of  all  the  armies  and  creatures  and 
“  hosts  of  the  earth  ;  **  and  hence  it  is  by  Him  v  ho  was  holy» 
hannless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  that  “  all  things 
subsist.**  They  are  preserved  by  His  helpfulness  in  life  and  being, 
and  1  see  the  law  of  the  curse,  and  the  law  of  death  ;  and  they 
result  from  the  departure  of  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  from 
the  ever-blessed  and  holy  and  helpful  God.  1  see  that  that  which 
IS  w  ithin  me  is  a  prey  to  the  curse  of  corrujdion,  and  therefore  all 
is  corrupt,  “  the  w  hole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint.** 

I  l>egin  topt*rceive  w’hat  the  higher  consciousness  is  at  first,  it 
IS  only  like  the  consciousness  of  a  clairvoyant.  I  am  as  in  a 
tnince  of  somnambulism.  I  sec  the  absolute  hemming  me  in — 
^till  I  am  in  a  state  of  catalepsy — a  frightful  nightmare  dream, 
ni  which  the  consciousness  is  aw  ake ;  the  freedom  of  the  soul 
m  sliackles  ;  a  mesmerized  man  ;  the  blind  forces  in  the  bhM)d 
fetter  the  being,  “  Oh  wretcluKl  man  that  I  am  !  ** — llie  Law, 
the  Law.  This  is  that  state  in  wdiich  the  Apistlc  speaks  of  the 
Lphosians  as  “  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,**  and  yet  continues, 
“  M  herein  in  time  past  ye  w’alked,** — a  horrible  somnambulistic 
walk.  lUit  from  this  w^e  rise  to  the  jicrception,  that  conscious- 
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11088  is  more  than  force,  it  is  the  perception  of  the  end  of 
force,  and  the  power  and  means  consciousness  has  to  control 
force.  The  law  of  consciousness  is  used  by  the  Apostle  when 
he  rise's  from  the  review  of  the  symmetry  of  things  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  character,  by  which  God  has  made  himself  known  to 
us.  But  the  birth  of  consciousness  in  the  soul,  is  the  awakening 
of  conscience,  and  while  consciousness  broods  over  matter,  as 
master  over  a  slave,  conscience,  a  still  more  inexorable  master, 
broods  over  the  consciousness.  Law  is  still  a  terror,  that 
which  is  fixed  ;  the  rigid  hard  law’  of  things  is  still  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  a  doom.  ‘‘By  this  law  is  the  knowlcnlge  of  sin.” 
'fo  glass  these  things  more  vividly  to  minds  not  awakened  us 
yet,  is  the  purpose  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  itself  a  glass  of  the 
moral  law’ ;  the  terror  inspired  by  the  law’  of  the  forces  of 
nature  is  intensified,  when  it  is  transferred  not  merely  to  the 
consciousness,  but  to  the  conscience.  You  have  seen  the  large 
eyinl  brute  standing  still  in  trembling  terror  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm  ;  its  blind  blunt  instincts  stunned,  w  hile  afraid  of  the  un¬ 
natural  potent s  and  terrors — so  w  ith  some  men — consciousness 
awakeiunl,  and  the  understanding  sitting  i)ercipient,  but  eliained 
behind  its  bars  is  a  fearful  picture;  but  conscience,  setting  all 
eonsi'iousness  in  terror  and  in  flame,  this  is  more  fearful. 

But  “  Man  has  no  more  doubts  than  he  can  earrv,’’  as  a  w  riter 
says:  thus  the  law’  bwomes  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
i’hrist.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  purpose  to  show’  how  the 
conscience  finds  |>eaee  ;  but  I  find  now’  w  hat  lifts  me  alK)ve  law’, 
almve  the  fearful  macliine-w  ork  of  nature — above  the  forces  of  the 
universe.  This  is  the  glorv’  of  Christ,  who  “  came  not  to  destroy 
tlie  law’,  but  to  fulfil.*’  And  at  this  point  it  is  that  w  e  begin  to 
pt'rceive  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  w’isdom  of  God,  but  the 
]H>w’er  of  God.  lie  is  a  new’  force  in  the  soul.  He  is  overcoming 
gnice,  and  trulv  no  one  ever  pc'rceives  really  the  w  isdom  of 
GikI  until  in  his  ow  n  nature  he  becomes  aw’are  of  the  power  of 
(ukI.  This  is  that  law’  which  asserts  itself  over  law’.  This  is 
“  the  law’  of  tlie  Spirit  of  life,”  which  sets  free.  This  is  that 
irresistible  grace  wliich  charms  and  takes  captive  the  affections; 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  whirl  of  remorseless  forces,  are  not 
the  end  of  being  ;  no,  Christ  reveals  a  higher  than  these.  This 
is  the  glory  of  Jlia  Miracles^  that  they  are  a  w’orking  over 
nature;  and  this  is  the  (fton/  of  Jfis  resurrection — this  is ‘the 
pow’er  of  his  resurrection’ — that  it  show  s  a  lordship  over  Nature, 
lerrified  by  w’hat  is  arbitrary  and  fixinl  in  law’,  I  w’anted  to  find 
the  sei'urity  of  the  law’ of  })ermanence  transcemh'd  by  the  law’  of 
changi',  and  1  find  itliere:  “  I  thank  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
f  hrist.”  “  Iherefore,  there  is  no  condemnation.”  1  have  dis- 
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rovoml  how  the  law'  and  the  Spirit  of  life  sets  free  from  the  law 
ot‘sin,  conscience ;  and  of  death,  f/iot  is  nature. 

What  a  liviiijj;  perennial  vitality  there  is  in  the  words  of  the 
Ihnik.  1  w'ouhl  Siiy,  espiH'ially  here,  in  the  W'ords  of  the  New' 
Testament,  Christ  is  the  lip:ht  of  the  w'orld ;  w'ords  jx'netrated 
bv  11  is  mind  accpiire  a  new*  force  and  meaninjj:,  these  w'ords  give  a 
new  know’ltMlge,  and  a  new'  eonseionsness ;  1  mean  by  that,  they 
pn'S(Mit  us  witli  new'  facts,  and  they  create  an  apprehension 
tor  tlie  rcH'ognition  and  the  perception  of  them.  The  bestVon- 
scioiisness  can  only  be  called  into  life  by  the  Christian  truth, 
at  any  rate  for  the  multitude.  Here  is  enlarged  and  improved 
the  groat  saying  of  Descartes  with  a  well-know'ii  w  riter,  “  I  say 
not — I  think,  therefore  I  am ;  but  rather,  1  am,  therefore  \ 
“  tliink;  I  think,  and  therefore  I  shall  be.’’  It  is  thus  too,  that 
in  the  evidencing  education  of  our  age,  while  the  facts  of  nature 
presented  to  the  eye  of  reason  startle,  w'c  may  entertain  areason- 
ahle  hope,  that  reason  maij  hecotne  faith,  ami  faith  hccoinc  reason,  ht/ 
a  right  understamiing  of  the  words  which  mediate  between  them,  and 
both  mag  be  aide  to  sag,  ‘‘  /  thank  (iod  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christr 


]\IEM()RIES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  LIFE.* 

Al/^E  w'ould  say  something  of  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  I  fodder’s 
▼  T  w'ork  is  as  good  as  any  other  to  give  us  an  excuse  for  a  few' 
general  remarks  on  the  subject.  Ibit  before  we  turn  to  him,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  position  w'hich  England  occupies  in 
tlie  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  colonizing  power  ;  it  is  not,  just  now',  a 
very  enviable  one.  Foreigners  will  make  mistakes  :  we  cannot 
ex|KH’t  them  to  understand  us,  or  to  appreciate  us  as  we  deserve, 
but  it  isamazing  that  w'e  cannot,  w’itb  all  our  expensive  diplomatic 
apparatuses,  stH^ure  their  good  opinion  a  little  Ix'tter.  The  other 
tlay  said  an  Austrian  to  us  :  “Talk  of  your  helping  Poland,  you 
“  cannot  do  it ;  for  look  at  w'hat  you  do  in  India,  not  to  speak  of 
“  other  places.”  Then  the  French  are  constantly  twitting  us 
with  the  contrast  bt'tween  w  retched,  discontentea  Ireland  and 
ha])j>y,  prosperous  Drittany,  peopled  by  much  tlie  same  race. 
U  e  cannot  convince  strangers  that  w'hat  w'e  do  is  for  the  general 
g<XHl,  that  Hindoos  cannot  govern  themselves,  tliat  ^raories 
are  much  better  off  than  they  w'ere  in  their  untouched  state. 
PtH)ple  will  persist  in  calling  us  greedy  and  self-seeking  ;  we 

*  of  Zealand  Life.  Hy  IMwiii  Iltulder.  L)rigiiiaii.  18^2. 
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know  they  do  it  because  the  grapes  are  sour ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant  nevertheless. 

M.  Michelet  in  his  latest  work,  /Vf/z/cc  under  the  Reijency,  joins 
with  that  strangt'ly  unpatriotic  historian,  Mr.  Gwrge  1‘hilliniore, 
in  stigmatising  our  conduct  in  all  our  relations  with  aborigines  as 
hearth'ss  and  inhuman.  Doubtless,  these  gentlemen  are  lioth 
t4X)  violent.  The  French,  of  all  jX'ople,  surely  have  not  clean 
hands  in  this  matter, — look  at  Mexico  just  now.  Look  at  the  re- 
|K)rts  brought  from  j)oor  unhappy  Tahiti.  And  as  for  the  latest  his¬ 
torian  of  George  III.,  he  is  so  outrageous  that  he  defeats  his  own 
purpcise.  Still  there  is  and  has  been,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  in  our  dealing  with  natives,  and  some,  at  least,  unneeesmnj 
wrong.  The  ^rcat  middle  class  of  England,  the  class  not  lx>und 
by  re(l-tapt*,  is  glutting  weary  of  China  and  Japan.  Kagosinia 
has  Ixvn  severely  commented  on,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it. 
Will  our  readers  study  the  following  apologue  It  shows  how 
a  few  thoughtful  Germans,  whom  the  writer  happens  to  know, 
think  of  Colonial  relations.  It  is  \vell  to  be  able  sometimes 

“  'fo  see  ourselvt‘S  as  others  See  us.’^ 

Truth  lies  Indwetui  tlie  extremes.  Let  us  put  down,  then,  our 
fable,  and  the  Germans*  comments  thereupon. 

“  Once  ujx)!!  a  time,  when  the  world  was  a  good  deal  younger 
“  than  it  is  now’,  there  lived  in  some  island  of  the  sea  that  lies 
“  iH'tw’i'cn  Africa  and  Europe  a  loathsome  race  of  beings,  luiteful 
“  to  gods  and  men.  And  wdiensoever,  in  the  place  where  they 
“  lived,  men  had  grow  n  their  corn  and  ground  it,  and  baked  their 
“  bread,  and  roasted  their  fat  lieast,  and  w’ere  sitting  down  (with 
“  gathered  6gs  and  ]K)niegranates,  and  skins  of  wdne)  to  enjoy 
“  w  ith  wives  and  little  ones  the  good  things  w  hich  the  gods  had 
“  sent,  down  would  come  these  creatures,  and,  pouncing  on  the 
“  meal,  they  would  so  bt'foul  it,  that  even  wdiat  they  did  not 
“  carry  oft  in  their  filthy  claw’s  w’as  made  useless  for  man’s  eat- 
“  iiig.  So  great  fear  and  disgust  did  they  cause,  that  the  parts 
“  which  they  haunted  w  ere  (juite  given  up  to  them,  men  ceased 
“  out  of  that  land,  and  thcsi'  ill-conditioned  monsters  had  it  all 
“  their  own  w'ay.  Men  culled  them  harpies — snatchers;  and  the 
“  name  has  Ixh'ii  a  by-word  from  that  day  unto  this,  to  mark 
“  griHHl  which  never  can  have  enough.” 

Such  is  the  old  legend  or  myth  (f.c.,  legend  w  ith  a  meaning) ; 
and  W’e  may  w’ell  be  thankful  (seeing  how’  much  w  e  owe  to  the 
slow  Me/f-dereloptnenf  of  the  little  communities  of  Greece  and 
Italy),  that  these  harpies  were  a  local  |)est,  not  spread  over  all 
the  MiHlitcrranean :  for  surely,  if  tliey  had  had  swift  ocom 
steamers  to  carry  them  from  land  to  land,  and  Armstrong  guns. 
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and  Millie  rifles,  wherewith  to  enforce  their  elaiuis  for  “  eoin- 
“  |H‘iisation,”  wlien  anyone  forcibly  defended  his  dinner  from 
their  pollution  ;  and  red-tape  and  (li})lomacy  to  back  them  up  at 
home;  we  should  not  now  be  reading  Homer  and  Horace,  or 
puttim’*  ourselves  to  school  to  Aristotle  and  Tacitus.  The 
iiaturaT  life  and  energy  whieh  gave  birth  to  these  great  men 
would  have  been  cruslied  out  by  the  Harpy  invasion,  or  (as 
those  monsters  would  doubtless  have  called  it),  the  Ilarjiy 


^‘colonization  for  the  development  of  half-civilized  races.’’ 

Seriously,  a  Japanese  who  might  happen  to  read  Virgil  could 
scarc’cly  help  being  struck  by  the  parallel  between  some  of  our 
**  pioneers  of  eiviUzaf ion as  they  are  called,  and  the  unpleasant 
visitants  who  force  Aeneas  to  “  move  on.” 


What  a  great  pity  it  is,  that  it  seems  no  longer  possible  even 
for  inolfensive  nations  to  continue  their  self-development — all 
healtliy  develoi)ment  must,  we  know,  begin  within  : — that  we 
must  be  always  helping  them  on,  and  often  against  their  will. 
No  douht  it  IS  very  vexatious  to  our  go-ahead  feel  ings  to  see 
how  slow  they  are,  how  absolutely  stationary,  during  many 
centuries  even,  conn)ared  with  our  rapid  changes  ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  our  feelings  are  hurt,  surely  gives  us  no  right  to 
force  them  forward,  or  try  to  drag  them  up  to  a  higher  level. 
Are  we  in  such  a  desperate  hurry,  because  we  believe  with  Dr. 
Cumming  and  otliers,  that  there  are  not  many  years  left  for 
the  world  to  get  better  in  ?  We  forget  that  even  our  rate  of 
progress  is  not  steady  in  all  things  ;  in  some  we  are  still  far 
UJiind  the  men  of  the  Old  World.  Probably  in  all  things 
KJonging  to  the  world  of  beauty,  in  lesthetics  and  art  (with 
tlio  sole  exce})tion  of  music),  there  never  was  such  a  thorough 
steady-going  backwards,  as  that  displayed  in  our  own  land. 
From  the  time  of  (iueen  F]liznbeth  till  some  way  on  in  the 
prest'iit  century,  we  learnt,  in  this  interval,  how  to  use  pit- 
coal  lor  blast  turnaces  [Dad  (puiint  tra(;t  on  the  subject 

shows  what  a  wonder  it  was  thought  then) — all  else,  steam- 
engines,  gas,  locomotives,  Manchester,  “  the  Hlack  Country,” 
all  grew  out  of  that — but  we  forget  how  to  build  a  church,  or  evam 
a  decent  nobleman’s  mansion  ;  our  streets  and  most  of  our  towns 
l>ecaine  marvels  of  ugliness  ;  our  cottages  were  replaced  (whei’c^ 
replaced  at  all)  by  the  lines  of  stone  or  brick  almminations  which 
one  sees  in  South  Wales  or  the  “  Manufacturing  districts;”  we 
had  no  soul  for  higher  poetry  from  the  Elizabethans  to  (  W’j>er; 
nay,  from  him  to  Wordsworth  and  Hyron,  what  poet  have  we  to 
name  ?  And  even  in  j)ainting,  we  never  equalled  the  earlier 
men;  and,  growing  more  and  more  conventional,  at  lastgcd  sa- 
tisfii'fl  to  take  the  washy  prettiness  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence  instea<l  of 
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Titian.  While  wo  are  so  ready  to  come  down  on  Orientals  of  all 
kinds  for  not  getting  on  more  quickly,  let  us  reinemlx'r,  that  \vc 
have  had  our  ptu  itKls  of  retrogression,  and  let  us  be  conte  nt  to 
see  what  time,  and  God’s  pui’pose,  will  do  for  them. 

For,  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  make  the  humbling  confession, 
that  your  Japanese,  who  should  liken  some  of  the  cageT 
traders  of  all  nations,  so  anxious  for  a  settlement  in  his  islands, 
to  the  harpies  of  the  old  story,  w'ould  not  1k'  so  very  far  wrong. 
They  are  harpies,  too,  with  increased  j^wer  for  mischief,  owing 
to  the  appliances  wdiich  they  bring  with  them,  and  the  power¬ 
ful  organization  w’hich  is  at  hand  for  their  protection. 

Have  you  ever  talked  to  a  man  w'ho  has  seen  anvthina:  of 
Indian  life  in  Canada  ?  A  goml  many  uncomfortable  facts  will 
come  out  in  l)Ooks  (a  rwent  w'litcr  asks,  “  Why  is  it  that  all 
the  babies  which  I  saw'  in  the  Indian  village,  in  Aew’  1  Bruns¬ 
wick,  were  white  ?  ”) ;  but  in  conversation  you  learn,  w  hat  hooks 
do  not  C4ire  to  tell,  that  the  degradation  of  the  aborigines, 
ow'ing  to  their  contact  w'ith  whites,  is  such  as  to  make  us  leel 
that  missionary  exertions  are  far  from  keeping  the  balance 
right,  while  the  devil’s  missionaries  are  so  busy  introducing  had 
habits,  bad  diseiises,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  moral  tone  far  lower 
than  that  of  the  unmixed  savage. 

Go  to  New  Zealand.  Here  your  colonist  steps  angrily  forth 
(like  a  more  determincHl  Ahab),  and  says  :  ‘‘  Sell  your  land,  or 
“  else  di'camp  :  for  w  e  w  ill  have  it.  So  come,  sell,  you  rascally, 
“  man'^eating,  bare-leggtKl,*  blanket-clad  native  ;  sell,  or  I’ll 
“  shoot  you — no,  on  second  thoughts,  I  ’ll  have  you  shot.  .  .  . 
“  You,  to  pretend  to  compete  w  ith  me  in  sending  potatoes  into 
“  Auckland  Market — vou,  indeed  1  ”...  .  In  Japan  it  is  the 
triider  who  savs :  “  \ou  shall  trade,  I  don’t  care  whether  vou 
“  want  \o  or  not  ;  you  must,  because  we’ve  usihI  uj)  the  rest  of 
**  the  W'orld,  and  liave  got  round  at  last  to  you  ;  and  you’ve 
“  no  right  to  shut  yourselves  up,  and  siiy  you  don’t  want  any- 
“  thing  from  us,  that’s  no  matter  to  us,  w'e  want  to  get  rid  of 
“  our  stale  calico-prints  and  unsaleable  gimcracks.” 

In  vain  the  Jai>anese  reply  :  “  O  most  valiant  and  uncoiii- 
“  IMxmiisiug  strangtTs,  bo  content  and  take  40(),()0d  dcdlars  as 
“  *  conqHmsation  *  for  our  being  angry  at  your  climbing  up  our 
“  iiuu'cessible  holy  mountain,  and  for  our  resenting  your  Hebrew' 
**  bn>ther’s  }K)uching  on  private  ground,  and  your  various  other 
“  ac^ts  in  detiance  or  lieiHlless  disregard  of  our  (dd  customs.  M  c 
“  will  pay,  O  strangers ;  and  while  w'e  get  ready  the  money,  lx* 

*  native,  rlothcnl  in  a  blanket,  eainc  down  as  anibiissaj- 

dt»r.  A  New  Zealand  actually  usc‘8  these  epithets  us  tenns  ot  n*- 

proach.  So  Uie  kenies  woit'  “  rou^h-legged.” 
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pleased  to  enter  our  tea-houses,  and  do  there  as  shall  seem 
“  rigid  in  yo\ir  eyes.  And  as  for  those  whom  you  call  mur- 
“  derers,  swing  tliat  |K'radventure  they  killed  the  wrong  man  in 
“  ri‘vengo  for  some  private  outrage,  we  will  give  them  up  as  soon 
“  as  we  eateh  them,  unless,  indeed  (which  is  most  likely),  they 

are  already  gone  by  the  way  of  the  ‘  happy  release,’  for  men  here 

do  not  mueh  value  life  when  they  have  done  their  work,  lint 
“after  ye  have  received  the  money,  we  pray  you  to  depart, 
“  and  that  spc'edily  ;  for  our  people  grow  bewildered,  and  cannot 
“  rest  while  you  are  here.  Do  you,  therefore,  also  leave  us  at 
“  peace.*’  So  speak  the  ministers,  whether  of  Tycoon  or  of 
Mikado;  and  (as  we  said),  they  speak  in  vain.  But  if  there  is 
among  Japanese  ofhcials  any  one  who  knows  the  Western  world, 
be  might  well  add,  sotto  roee,  “  Go  home,  ye  rascals,  and  help 
“  ch'anse  your  own  Augean  stable :  utilize  your  own  sewage, 
“  animal  and  moral ;  do  something  with  your  ticket-of-leave 
“  men,  j)ut  an  end  to  garotting,  rebuild  the  huts  of  Norfolk 
*  ‘  lal)ourors,  and  see  that  honest  folk  don’t  die  every  week,  or  live 
“  like  rats  in  a  hole,  while  thieves  are  kept  in  clover,  and  the 
“  ‘  social  evils  ’  get  ffded  by  clergy,  while  their  mothers,  may 
“  be,  are  standing  half  the  night  at  the  washtub.  And  as  to 
“  murderers  (he  might  add),  act  with  us  as  you  would  with  any 
“  Euro|K‘an  power.  If  your  men  were  stabbed  in  the  back  in 
“  Lisbon  or  Naj)les,  you  know  very  avcU  you  would  not  make  a 
“  State  matter  of  it.  But  we  are  Orientals ;  we  are  weak,  and 
“  can  pay — pay — pay.  That’s  your  Gospel :  and  by-and-by 
“  you’ll  send  us  missionaries,  eh  ?  ” 

But  a  long  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  wrongs  of  abo¬ 
rigines,  not  in  modern  times  alone,  but  ever  since  the  lust  of 
conquest  or  of  gain  led  men  to  push  on  into  other  men’s  habi¬ 
tations.  How  notably  do  we  see  this  in  Roman  history  :  when 
we  care  to  look  (dosely  into  matters,  how  thick  beneath  the 
gilding  wc  find  the  stains  of  blood  and  traces  of  desolation. 
But,  after  all,  the  Romans  did  not  ejderminafe  the  natives; 
despite  all  the  bloodshed,  and  the  ruin  caused  in  Gesar’s  con¬ 
quest  of  (laiil,  the  Gauls  stood  their  ground.  1  low  is  it  that  CJiris- 
tian  Lnglishinen*  find  it  impossible  to  settle  a  new  land  witli- 
out  gradually  ousting  the  natives,  instead  of  improving  themy  In 

*  e  say  J-'m/lish,  bi'cause,  tliough  Christian  S|)uniarils  have  done 
^ickedly  enoui^li,  they  liavo  not  made  the  Indian  to  ccjise  out  of  the  land. 
Ihered(H‘s  not  seem  t Ids  same  strange  repulsion  In'twc'cn  Aborigines  and 
other  Kuro|)eans.  Yet  the  latest  form  of  wrong  perpetrated  on  the  weakly 
races  (^the  rofttiuj  racen^  ns  Professor  Kingsley  thinks  lie  sidtles  the  question 
by  calling  them)  Is  being  wrought  by  Spanish  Peruvians,  who  kidnaj)  jKior 
South  Sea  Islanders,  to  make  them  work  in  the  guano  islc's. 
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one  point  we  differ  from  the  Romans  :  they  went  to  work  for 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  name  and  the  gain  of  Roman  procon¬ 
suls,  they  never  professcnl  to  be  s})reading  tlie  worship  of 
Jupiter  by  their  victories  ;  they  did  beiietit  many  of  the  nations 
they  subducHl,  but  they  by  no  means  started  with  the  intention 
of  In'iietiting  them.  Rut  the  moment  a  new  land  is  opencKl 
up  for  us,  well-meaning  men  in  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewliere, 
“  rejoice  tliat  tlie  blessings  of  Christianity  and  tlie  benetits  ot‘ 
“  civilization  will  soon  be  known  in  those  dark  jdaces  of  the 
“  earth  ;  **  and  the  newspapers  take  up  the  cry,  until  we  seem 
to  think  that  we  deserve  praise  for  inaugurating  among  the 
diH)med  tril)e  a  ‘‘  happy  release,”  as  we  march  in  with  prayers 
and  hynin-books  in  front,  and  riffes  and  whiskey-barrels,  ami 
such  like,  in  the  rear. 

So  think  and  sjxmk  not  a  few  educated  Europeans  in  regard 
to  our  conduct  in  lands  far  away.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  this 
stigma,  to  feel  that  this  New  Zealand  affair  will  be  the  last  of 
the  kind  ;  that  there  will  be  no  more  Kagosimas,  no  more  loot¬ 
ing  in  China. 

It  is  very  sad  to  think  that  the  Maories  are  in  great  danger  of 
extrrminafion  : — That  this,  the  one  grand  success  of  missionary 
effort,  is  to  ho  so  wildly  shattered  to  pieces.  Earnest  men  had  cer¬ 
tainly  IiojhhI  for  a  different  result.  Tlie  poor  fellows  see  thein- 
scdves  dying  out ;  they  talk  indetHl  (in  the  Scripture  phrases 
which  they  nave  leariuxl, and  wltie/i  theyapjdy  to actaallife) ^'dhowi 
CiidcHjn  anil  the  Midianites,  and  trust  that  they  too  will  liavehelp 
from  on  high  ;  but  they  feel  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
going.  We  do  not  make  them  oar  eqaah  in  anything.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  ajHilogists  to  say,  that  the  largest  moiety  of 
land  yet  remains  in  native  hands;  true,  but  what  land?  And 
with  what  jxirts  or  outlets  ?  The  shell  is  lanjev  than  vhe  oyster, 
no  doubt. 


Well :  it  is  unhappy  work  hxiking  into  those  matters  while 
a  struggle  whieh  cannot  now  he  abandoned ^  is  still  going  on.  Eet 
us  leave  such  siul  retlix^tions,  and  turn  to  ^ilr.  llodder,  who,  of 


coursi\  deals  only  with  tlie  surface  of  things,  and  gives  simply 
the  view  of  the  average  colonist. 

Mr.  lb  Killer’s  book  is  a  lively  account  of  a  city  clerk’s  experi¬ 
ences  as  gold  digger  and  iH'destrian  tourist.'  He  lands  at 
Nidson,  and  gives  a  flowing  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
idai*e.  FouiuUhI  iviio  u  . —  i - n — 


buildings,  Museum,  Masonic  Hall  (“  a  large  building  with  glass 
*‘riK)f,  consideriMl  by  the  inhabitants  second  only  to  the  Crystal 
“  Ralace  ),  eathe<lral  and  chajiels,  two  newspajx^r  offices,  music- 
shops,  jewellers,  |xistry-cooks — in  fact,  shops  for  every  kind  of 
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luxury  and  necessary.  This  is  in  the  Southern  island,  where 
there *^is  no  fear  from  natives.  It  is  very  unusual  to  see  as 
manv  as  a  hundred  of  them  in  Nelson,  except  at  the  horse¬ 
races,  which  attract  them  immensely.  On  the  Waimea-road, 
near  Nels(ui,  Mr.  llodder  passes  the  “  Taranaki  buildings  ’’ 
erected  to  receive  some  of  the  unfortunate  pe<^ple  driven  off 
their  Iwations  at  New  riymouth.  In  the  Nelson  province  the 
‘  (ukUoss  *  system  of  education  is  carried  out  systematically,  and 
with  success.  There  are  tw^enty-four  schools,  a  College,  about  a 
thousjind  pupils,  and  an  Inspector  to  see  that  all  goes  on  satis¬ 
factorily.  Kverv  householder  pays  iT  a-year,  whether  ho 
uses  the  schools  or  not.  For  every  child  attending  school  an 
additional  £1  a-ycar  is  paid.  The  Goyernment  finds  the  rest  of 
the  funds.  There  are  scholarships  in  the  College,  completed  for 
by  the  most  proficient  lads  in  the  different  schools.  As  in 
Ireland,  there  are  stated  hours  for  religious  instruction,  during 
which,  children  may  absent  themselves  in  order  to  be  taught  by 
the  minister  of  their  own  denomination  ;  of  course  there  are 


objectors,  but  they  seem  at  present  so  mucL  in  the  minority, 

that  private  schools  are  discouraged,  and  (as  we  said),  the 

system  succeeds. 

% 

Nelson  is  well  supplied  with  officials  ;  the  Superintendent 
with  his  Provincial  Court,  Speaker,  Solicitor,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hoards  of  Education,  central  and  local,  a  District  Judge, 
and  a  Ijord  Bishop.*  There  are  Rifle  Volunteers,  Cricket 
Clubs,  Young  Elen’s  Christian  Associations,  Debating  Societies, 
“  Meetings  of  all  kinds.  Life  in  Nelson  Province,  as  described 


by  Mr.  Ibxlder,  is  very  pleasant  and  attractive;  so  much  so, 
that  he  says,  “  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  wdio  have  amassed 
“  money,  and  gone  back  to  live  in  England,  have  soon  grown 
“tired  of  the  rt^straints,  fashions,  and  formalities  of  English 
“  society,  and  have  been  glad  to  return.  Fashion  is  regulated 
“  by  taste  not  by  rule  i  ladies  do  not  blusli  to  receive  a  visitor 
“  when  they  are  kneading  tlie  week’s  batch  of  bread  ;  nor  does 
‘‘  a  magistrate  or  member  of  the  council  deem  it  beneath  him  to 
“  drive  his  own  bullocks  now  and  then,  or  to  be  seen  in  a  blue 
“ smockfrock.”  In  the  evenings  “open-house”  is  the  rule: 
in  the  villages  the  gatherings  being  generally  at  the  houses  of 
the  two  or  tliree  who  happen  to  possess  a  j)iano.  Life  in  the 
bush,  and  in  the  more  outlying  settlements,  is  (as  it  must 
always  be  in  such  places),  just  what  it  is  made;  cither  the 


*  “  j(overiiim*nts”  arc  on  the  increase.  Ity  a  recent  law,  any  dis- 

tnet  of  r>(M),(NK)  acres,  l(MM)  people,  and  a  port  entry,  has  a  right  to  hecoino 
a  distinct  province. 
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dullest  hardest  routine,  or  a  happy  time,  as  intelleefiial  tw 
Shakt'siR^are’s  “  under  the  p:r(vnw(H)d  tree/'  and  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  of  feelin|^  that  every  day's  work  brin<^  the 
worker  nearer  to  his  goal. 

Now  Zealand  is  not  the  place  for  ineapables  to  go  out  to :  it 
“  is  the  race-course  of  labour.  *  *  1'lie  present 

“head  of  society  in  Nelson — his  Honour  the  Superintendent— 
“  was  merely  a  working  man  when  he  arrived  in  New  Zealand ; 
“  and  now  by  his  own  exertions  he  has  risen  to  a  position  whieli 
“  he  has  honourably  and  ably  sustained."  When  men,  of  what¬ 
ever  nink,  go  out  in  this  way  with  the  settled  purj)ose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  iH'tter  iK)sition,  and  improving  their  fortunes,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  listen  very  patiently  to  long  rigmaroles 
al)out  “  tribal  rights,"  the  object  of  wliich  is  to  force  them  off 
the  lands  which  are  to  be  their  children's  heritage. 

Mr.  lliKlder  thinks  that  in  spite  of  “  hard  times,"  “  temporary 
depressions,"  and  the  inevitalde  expenses  of  the  war,  which  in 
justice  must  fall  ])artly  on  the  South,  the  labouring  man  or 
metdianic,  or  carcwoni  tradesman  can  choose  no  better  country, 
provided  he  will  adopt  the  colonial  motto,  “  Work,  work." 
Idlers  meet  with  the  same  reception  Ileau  llruinmel  did  in 
^lamdiester  :  “  Friend,  thou  art  not  wanted  here." 

Idlers  do  go  out  though — fast  men,  fo(ds  of  the  family,  and 
such  like.  Their  resource  is  to  go  to  the  Wairau  as  shepherds  ; 
and  their  life  seems  bv  no  means  Arcadian.  “  Smoking  and 
“  drinking,  swearing  and  gambling,  form  the  staple  of  their 
“  recR'ations."  Beaver  and  Boulder  Bank,  the  two  wool-ship- 
ping  ports  on  the  Wairau  river  have  attained  an  unenviable  no¬ 
toriety  as  bt'ing  the  scenes  of  these  men's  periodical  debauelu's : 
many  of  thosi'  who  think  it  the  aenn5  of  pleasure  to  s|H'nd  a 
wiH'k  or  more  in  “  shouting,"  i.  c.,  druuktm  disgraceful  revelry, 
are  fitted  by  education  to  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  colony  I 

Wellington,  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
iMiny,  1*0110(11x1  some  years  Ix'fore  Auckland,  does  not  seem  to 
have  thriven  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  the  rest.  Eartlupiakes, 
gales,  and  destructive  ticHids  have  retarded  its  progress.  It  has, 
tiHi,  a  large  native  population — degraded,  like  natives  in  and 
near  towns;  living  one  dav  in  houses,  drinking  stimulants,  faring 
sumotuously,  and  dresswi  in  the  fashion  ;  and  for  weeks  after, 
wanaering  in  the  Bush  with  only  a  rug  or  mat  for  covering, 
and  living  on  the  meanest  foixl. 

As  we  have  so  often  re|)oated,  the  Maories  arc  not  wanting  in 
intelligi'nce,  any  more  than  in  a  certain  readiness  to  accommo¬ 
date  thenisidves  to  new  circumstances.  Judging  l)v  results,  we 
should  say  they  were  far  Ix'tter  linguists  than  the  settlers,  for 
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they  pick  up  our  lanji:uap:o  (a  difficult  thing  for  foreigners)  with 
wonderful  readiness,  while  very  few  English  know  more  than  a 
few  words  of  theirs.  They  succeed  pretty  well  at  gold-digging, 
seeming  to  have  an  intuitive  “geological  perception*'  of  the 
likelv  places.  We  have  an  amusing  description  of  their  delving, 
with  bare  foot  on  the  spade,  laughing  and  joking  all  the  time 
(lor  your  New  Zealander  is  very  ditferent  from  the  lied  Indian*), 
the  women  washing  the  earth  close  by. 

Tlie  newspaper  have  lately  given  us  several  traits  of  their 
inventiveness.  ISoniehow  they  manufacture  powder,  though  they 
cannot  granulate  it,  using  it  in  the  form  of  long  thin  rolls,  like 
jmIIs  in  the  early  stage  of  manufacture.  For  jK^rcussion-caps  they 
find  that  the  heads  of  lucifer  matches,  fixed  in  the  metal  eyelet- 
holes,  employed  so  much  in  ladies*  dresses,  answer  admirably.  A 
^laori  woman  lately  betrayed  the  secret  by  endeavouring  to  ])ur- 
chase  a  suspiciously  large  quantity  of  these  little  “  fixings.** 
All  these  points  of  native  character  only  make  the  case  more 
deplorable.  While  we  regret  the  struggle  all  the  more  because  of 
the  good  iK)iuts  in  our  foes,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have 
not  (like  some  aborigines)  the  excuse  of  hopeless  w^rongheaded- 
ness :  they  are  too  clever  to  know  tvhen  they  arc  beaten, 

Taranaki,  the  debatable  ground,  is  described  by  Mr.  llodder 
in  Very  glowing  language :  it  is  “  the  garden  of  New  Zealand, 
“  the  comhination  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  majestic  in  nature ; 
“  a  beautiful  and  rich  tract  of  coast  land,  with  Blount  Egmont 
“  in  the  distance,  *  that  sno^v-crested  Apollo  of  mountains,* 
“  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.**  Ihit 
this  fair  scene,  where  birds  were  singing  in  the  bush,  and  the 
sun  shining  gloriously  on  the  little  churches  and  chapels  on  the 
hill,  and  on  tlic  pure  snowy  crowm  of  the  great  mountain,  w'as 
then  (November,  1801)  a  mere  desolation.  The  churches  and 
chapels  w'ere  filled  w  ith  homeless  refugees,  every  house  w’as  gar¬ 
risoned  w  ith  8(ddiery ;  families  broken  up,  mothers  and  wives 
wei'ping  for  their  massacred  kindred  ;  all  confusion,  sorrow^  and 
alarm. 

There  is  no  harbour  at  Taranaki,  and  tlie  landing  on  the  ban? 
beach  is,  wdien  the  sea  is  running  high,  a  very  difiicult  task, 
buoys  arc  fastciUHl  200  yards  out,  wdth  r()j)es  attached;  the 
l)oatnien,  as  they  come  uj),  run  these  ropes  through  rings  at  the 
head  of  their  boats  to  pull  them  ashore  ;  if  all  do  not  pull  wxdl 
together,  and  at  the  right  instant,  there  is  great  danger  of  being 
swanqxHl.  The  bcjich  is  formed  for  miles  of  good  iron  sandy 
“  magnetic-oxide  of  iron  03*05  j)er  cent.,**  the  entire  absence  of 

*  Thi'ir  nunu's  for  places,  shows  a  jovial  tcinper.  Pikikerunga,  a 
p<‘ak  ot  the  Southern  Alps,  means  up  if  you  can,'' 
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fi /d/di  a  ret  will  eriHure  the  j)rf)ducc  of  this  sand  from  several 
well  known  defeeta  of  most  Enji^lish  metal.  The  eireular  of 
the  ‘‘  Taranaki  Sti>el  Iron  (’ompany  ’’  claims,  for  the  steel  made 
from  it,  a  f»reat  siiix'riority  over  any  yet  known  :  “it  is  ])eiu- 
“  liarly  adapted  for  platinji;  iron  vessels,  reiiuiriii"  only  half 
“  the  thickiu'KS  at  present  nsed.’^ 

Mr.  Ihslder  says  that  a  <;lance  at  the  land  near  New  Ply¬ 
mouth  town,  explains  the  slowmess  of  Colonel  Gould’s  and  General 
IVatt’a  pr(K*eodings  in  the  former  war.  The  dense  hush,  in 
which  a  thousjind  natives  might  be  hidden,  while  those  a  mile 
off  would  KiHi  nothing,  forms  a  fringe  to  the  tract ;  w  hile,  not  far 
off,  a  densely  W’oodixl  semicircle  of  hills  runs  right  down  to  the 
sea,  terminating  the  Sugar-loaf  Rock. 

Among  the  trophies  at  New^  Plymouth,  Mr.  llodder  saw^  the 
Maori  flag,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Waireka  :  “  the  devices  on  it 
“  w'cre  M.  N.  (Maori  nation).  Mount  Kgniont  (Taranaki),  Sugar- 
“  half  Rock,  and  figures  of  the  sun  and  a  heart  ;  the  meaning  is 


that  their  father’s  land  stretclunl  from  Taranaki  to  Simar-loaf 


“  Rock,  that  the  eye  of  (jckI  is  tixed  upon  it,  audit  is  determined 
“  in  the  heart  of  the  Maori  to  hold  it.” 


We  know*  the  sad  story  of  the  quarrel.  To  Teira  selling  hia 
fdiH'k  of  (iOO  acres  in  March,  1S5J) :  Wiremu  Kingi  and  others 
asst*rting  that  it  was  md  it  is  to  soli  ;  Mr.  Parris,  Assistant  Land 
C(unmissioner,  resisted  in  his  survey,  but  only  by  old  women 
and  a  few  unanned  men ;  then  an  immediate  proclamation  of 
martial  law  (which  the  natives  unfortunattdy  inteqmeted  to  mean 
the  same  ns  {\io\r  Jiff hfimj  hnv — the  law"  of  reprisals  which  came 
in  force  whenever  there  had  been  a  quarrel  about  land  between 
two  tril)es — this  show's  clearU"  that  the  natives  mistook  tlie 
relative  |H)sition  of  the  contending  parties,  they  had  no  idea  of 
our  supremacy,  looking  on  us  as  merely  a  tribe  among  the  rest), 
'fhen  the  volunteers  are  cuIUmI  out,  and  thereby  other  settlers, 
In'sides  those  diriH*tly  interested,  are  inixtHl  up  in  the  quarrel, 
and  then, — and  here  is  our  weak  }K)int,  tlic  abseme  of  ant/  e<an/>e- 
tenf  authority^  short  of  the  (iorernment  at  home,  to  entertain  and 
iuvt'stigate  the  native  claims,  and  to  decide  accordingly — then 
the  Maories,  left  to  themselves,  ass(*rted  their  right  in  a  rehel- 
li(uis  manner,  at  least  in  Governor  Rrow'iie^s  estimation.  They 
built  a  stiH'kade,  and  erecdiMl  a  pah  on  the  diret't  road  to  the 
camp,  (hn  ernor  Browne  met  this  by  a  notice  (dated  Oth  March, 
IStiO),  “To  the  chief  who  obstructs  the  (iueen’s  Road,’'  stating 
that  he  would  fin^  on  them  in  tw’enty  minutes  if  they  did  not 
destroy  their  works.  So  the  war  began:  the  **  battles''  of 
M  aitara,  AN  aireka,  Mahoetahi,  Huirangi,  and  Alatarikoko  fol¬ 
lowed ;  and  after  lasting  some  eighteen  months,  “  one  of  Eng- 
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“  luiurs  little  wars/'  was  found  to  have  been  costly,  if  not  glo¬ 
rious. 

Tlie  Maories  wore  slid  led  out  of  their  pahs,  as  at  ^lahootahi, 
where  there  was  very  great  slaughter  of  natives,  they  having 
to  the  udiniration  of  Colonel  Gould  and  ^lajor  Nelson)  main¬ 
tained  their  position  under  a  cross-fire  of  shell  and  canister  for 
alH)ut  an  hour.  At  last  hostilities  ceased  ;  but  the  natives  were 
aiinoved  that  [althouijh  (loreraor  JhviCite\s  first  .sVeyA*  arre  dinal- 
lotred  hy  the  Home  Goveramdnt)^  we  did  not  jiull  down  our 
blockliouse  or  give  up  occupation  of  Te  Teira’s  ground  ;  while 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  them  to  surrender  arms,  restore 
plunder,  submit  to  the  (Queen’s  authority — in  fact,  behave  like 
the  inferior  race,  instead  of  (as  they  wished  to  do),  making  peace 
on  e(jual  terms. 

It  was  clear  the  peace  would  only  be  a  delusion.  The  most 
dilHcult  tiling  in  the  world,  must  be  for  the  natives,  with  all 
their  shrewdness,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  overw  helming  pow  er  of 
Great  liritain,  and  the  helplessness  of  any  drc'am  of  establishing 
tlicir  own  independence.  ^len,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  argue 
in  such  matters  solely  from  induction.  They  saw  a  terrified 
IKipulation,  soldiers  not  seldom  beaten  in  bush  w  arfare,  generals 
of  wliose  incompetence  the  whites  complained  loudly  ;  is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  himj  movement  should  have  gained 
strength  during  the  interval  between  the  tw'o  wars  We  are 
told  that  the  origin  of  this  movement  was  no  means  rebel¬ 
lious,  but  due  solely  to  the  effort  to  ensure  a  reapoamhle  head. 
**  AVe  want  law'  and  order  (said  AVilliam  Thompson  Tampipipi, 
“son  of  Te  AVaharoa),  the  king  could  give  us  these  better  than 
“  the  Governor,  for  the  Governor  hius  never  done  anything  ex- 
“  copt  w’hen  a  pakeha  (white  man)  was  killinl.^' 

It  st'cins  unfortunate  that,  in  the  original  arrangement  for 
governing  the  island,  a  separate  council,  a  competent  tribunal 
for  local  self-government,  w'as  not  allotUnl  to  the  Maories.  They 
would  then  have  stood  on  an  intelligible  footing :  as  it  is  the 
tiovornors  have  ruled  merely  by  sufferance,  while  the  Colonial 
Council  have  been  at  liberty  to  offer  suggestions,  give  advice, 
and  make  laws,  but  witli  the  express  proviso  that  tlieir  counsel 
iu*ed  not  be  taken,  and  that  llie  law’s  must  not  liave  for(;e  until 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  at  home.  Tlie  natives  have,  in 
iact,  been  treated  too  much  like  children  :  no  chief  has  as  y(?t 
sttKxl  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  therefore  the  natives 
have  been  reasonably  ji'alous  of  thegrow’ing  organization  of  the 
scn.se,  and  the  diininislied  power  of  tlie  Governors. 

1  hey  have  never  comprehended  (shall  we  say  have  never  been 
fairly  tauglit  to  comprehend  ?)  their  ixisition  as  Ifritish  subjects; 
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while  much  ihut  hu8  hap|K>nc<l  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  strength, 
ene(l  them  in  their  conviction  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
Maori  and  another  for  the  white  man.  Our  warlike  preparations 
terrifie<l  them  ;  with  these  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  tlie  maxim, 
“  pi‘ace  is  Ix'st  prest'rvtHl  by  l)eing  well  prepared  for  war,'*  p/v. 
paration  teas  ever  the  antecedent  of  rnth/ess  and  ansjnfritnj  war — 
it  is  very  imiK)rtant  to  bear  this  in  mind.  When  the  volunt(‘crs 
iK'gan  to  arm,  the  natives  cried,  “  Why  arm  all  except  to  drive 
“  us  out  F**  “  I  low  much  the  (Tovernment  make  us  pay  to  vou 

“  to  tight  the  ^laories  for  their  land? 

Let  us  rememlKT,  too,  that  their  way  of  lighting  is  not  the 
same  as  ours  :  what  we  call  murder  of  inolfensive  settlers  ihev 
call  ])ro}>er  warfare.  They  gave  us  due  notice,  Ave  knew  their 
ways,  and  it  is  surely  unfair  to  aggravate  the  minds  of  untliink- 
ing  readers,  by  calling  those  outrages  “  cruel  murders,*’  whicli 
are  just  as  much  as  part  of  the  native  system  of  tiglitiiig  as  tlie 
sack  of  towns,  the  capture  of  merchant  ships  by  privateers,  and 
such  like,  are  of  ours.  The  Maori  jdan  of  lighting  is  made  up 
of  two  systems  ;  they  have  borroAved  from  us  Avithout  abandon¬ 
ing  their  oaaui  ]>ractices  ;  for  AA’hetlier  Ave  hiixc  made  them  g()(Kl 
(^hristians  or  not,  we  have  assuredly  taught  tliein  some  of  “the 
“arts  f»f  civilizc'd  Avarfare.”  It  is  passing  strange  to  read  tlic 
accounts  of  the  mails  toAvard  the  close  of  last  year — the  “Avon” 
making  itsAvay  up  the  Waikato  river,  past  King  Potatau’s  camp 
at  the  iunction  of  the  Waita  and  Waikato,  past  the  “  Kolieroa 
lU(K*k,”  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  17th  July,  and  actually  up 
to  Mere’^nierCf  the  grand  rendezvous  of  iiatiA'es,  Avhich  they  have 
Ihhmi  80  long  fortifying.  Here  these  men,  so  short  a  time  since 
man-eating  saAmges,  have  “rcnloubts  after  the  European  fashion,” 
so  as  to  connect  their  forts  ;  their  King’s  flag  Hying  on  the  top- 
movst  height  ;  coAV-horn  bugles  (tlie  noise  from  Avhich  is  so 
exivrable  as  to  increase  our  men’s  eagerness  for  a  battle) ;  and 
an  old  carronade  from  which  they  vainly  lire  a  load  of  ha/lcfs 
against  the  sides  of  our  steamer.  The  steamer  meaiiAvhile 
shoAvers  shot  and  shell  amongst  the  fern, but  the  Maories  lie  close; 
indiHHl  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  they  Avill  not  tight  a 
general  engagement,  but  retreat  sullenly  from  fastness  to  fast¬ 
ness  until  the  Aveaker  die  of  hunger  and  fatigue  and  the  stronger 
iKvome  merciless  bushrangers.  At  any  rate.  Mere-mere,  their 
})osition,  until  the  last  mail  t(dd  us  they  had  abandoned  it,  AA’as  a 
strong  one.  It  Avas  near  the  junctioii  of  the  Maramarua  Avith 
the  Avide  M  aikato  (a  riA’er  Avhich  may  be  comparcnl  to  tlic 
Shannon,  tor  breadth  of  stream,  and  for  the  number  of  small 
lakes  which  communicate  Avith  it).  The  position  Avas  thus 
Rt'i'urcHl  on  tAvo  sides  from  land  attack,  wdiile  it  liad  the  bush 
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belniul  it,  iind  a  ]Maori  truck  across  the  open  ulul  swampy 
country  to  the  west,  over  to  the  liills  which  form  tlie  back- 
lK)iie  of  the  island.  Strong  as  it  was,  there  was  of  course  no 
chance  of  the  position  being  tenable  against  such  force  as  General 
Cameron  was  preparing  to  bring  against  it,  and  so  it  was  quietly 
evacuated.  As  to  bush-fighting,  were  the  regulars  at  fault 
(which  it  by  no  means  seems  they  are),  the  volunteers  from 
Australia  have  some  of  them  had  experience  of  this  kind  before  ; 
and,  urgcnl  on  by  the  desire  of  winning  farms  in  the  rich 
Waikato  land,  will  doubtless  })rove  the  iMaories^  most  deadly 
foes.  The  issue  most  of  all  to  be  deprecated  is  that  the  war 
should  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Despite  our  advanced 
Christianity,  and  the  nominal  conformity  of  so  large  a  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  natives,  there  is  great  fear  that  (as  we  hinted 
alxjve)  it  will  come  to  this.  We  find  for  instance,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  ZvaJnmler  newspa])er  writing  thus:  “3Iy 
“  suggestion  respecting  the  use  of  dogs  has  attracted  some 
‘‘attention  and  apjn’oval  from  military  authorities.  It  must 
“  ever  bo  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  waging  war  with  a 
“  civilized  enemy,  and  therefore  meann^  not  jnstifinble  in  civilized 
warfare f  tnay  he  perfectly  jafitijiahle  in  a  war  with  mvagen/^  This 
is  strange  reasoning;  because  the  ^laories  are  savages  (Y)  there¬ 
fore  we  are  to  descend,  in  dealing  with  them,  to  practices  wdiich 
w  e  should  not  dare  to  hint  at  in  an  European,  or  even  an  Asiatic 
war.  We  must  not  believe  that  the  above  quotation  expresses 
the  general  feeling  of  the  colonists ;  else,  despite  our  high 
claims  as  the  foremost  amongst  Christian  nations,  w  c  might 
well  adopt  the  old  lieathen  motto  “  }^(e  rietis** — “w'oe  to  the 
weak  and  surely  the  wwld  at  large  w’ould  attribute  our 
courtesy  to  other  civilized  nations  to  fear  and  not  to  any  higher 
motive.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  part  of  the  colonial  press, 
expresses  in  very  strong  tenns  its  indignation  at  this  inhuman, 
not  to  say  unchristian,  doctrine.  We  quote  from  the  Canterhnry 
7Vc.s.v,  for  September  ;  “  Have  w^e  not  all  read,  as  children,  the 
“  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America — cruelties  which  heljK*d 
“  to  make  the  Spanish  race  the  object  of  traditional  horror  and 
“  hatred  to  the  English  people  Y  Shall  w  e  ever  forget  how  we 
“  sickened  at  those  tales  of  the  cruelties  of  Christian  men  Y 
“  e  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  such  deeds  could 
“  again  be  practised  in  these  days,  and  by  a  nation  never  cruel 
“  or  ungc'iierous  in  war;  but,  that  it  should  even  be  mentioned, 
“  that  the  idea  should  be  openly  discussed  in  the  new  spapers, 
“  and  should  not  meet  wdth  one  outburst  of  horror  and  execration 
“  from  every  corner  of  the  islands — this  w'ould  indecKl  be  a  deep 
“  and  lasting  disgrace.*' 
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Great  fault  is  found  be  the  most  earnest-miiuhHl  men  in  the 
colony  with  the  tenns  of  the  Governor's  proeluniation,  callinn^ 
on  Kuro|)ean8  from  all  quarters  to  come  and  occupy  the  native 
lands.  “It  doi's  not  say,”  they  complain,  “  what  lands,  nor 
“  where,  nor  how  much ;  so  that  its  very  vagueness  makes  the 
“  natives  fwl  that  we  arc  lighting  for  lataf  and  not  for  Uui\  and 
“thus  every  tribe  is  hnl  to  believe,  that  its  own  turn  will 
“come  next.” 

The  result  is  to  make  all  the  natives  more  or  less  disatfectcd: 
those  of  the  Southern  Island  have  indeed  just  sent  in  to  the 
(iuei*n  an  assurance  of  their  fidelity ;  but  still  we  cannot  think 
their  position  a  very  cheerful  one,  shut  in  amongst  a  white 
pulation  and  hearing  from  the  North  continual  accounts  of 
the  destruction  of  their  kinsmen. 

(•annot  the  race  be  saved  We  hope  so.  Our  Government  has 
now  definitively  given  theMaories  up,  confessing  the  inability  of 
the  Home  Government  to  manage  them.  The  first  thing  to  do,  of 
course,  is  to  put  dou'u  the  present  rising;  whatever  may  bc‘  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  case,  Knglishmen  will  not  be  brought 
to  hmk  on  the  mitives  as  an  independent  power  with  whom  tlioy 
may  eome  to  terms.  At  i)resent  we  can  only  endorse  the  wish 
expressinl  in  so  many  quarters,  that  an  ex|>erienced  lawyer 
could  Ih»  sent  out  to  decide  with  authority  on  the  land  dispute — 
one,  we  mean,  who  should  have  power  to  deal  with  the  natives,  as 
reathf  under  our  rute^  for  their  (joody  and  not  merely  for  the  ])re- 
stTvation  of  order.  Up  to  the  j)resent  they  have  been  somewhat 
justifii'd  in  regarding  our  law  merely  as  an  engine  to  decide  in 
small  matters,  and  repress  little  outrages,  but  as  powerless  to 
set  them  right  in  inqKU’tant  disputes.* 

'fhey  deserve  wnne  pains  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  tht'sc 
Maories  :  tlieir  leadeUs  gmierous  conduct  in  sending,  soinetiiue 
since,  to  General  Cameron,  two  milch  goats  and  some  turkevs,  is 
of  a  piece  with  their  usual  chivalric  feeling.  As  a  missionary 
said  during  the  late  war,  referring  to  the  Idoodthirsty  t<uie  of 
part  of  the  colonial  press  ;  “the  one  set  are  savage  gentlemen, 
the  others  “  gentlemen  savagi's.”  1  low  earnestlv  must  cvcrv  true 
(  hristian  pray  that  Ixitli  may  soon  come  to  a  better  mini,  and 
sitting  down  jH'aceably  side  by  side,  may  learn  to  understand 
and  appnviate  each  other  Ix'tter. 

e  cannot  accuse  ourselves  of  having  neglected  these  pi'ople, 
of  having  left  them  to  perish  off  the  earth,  without  an  effort  for 
their  improvement  :  the  sad  thing  is  that,  after  all,  the  effort 
sivnis  to  have  luvn,  to  a  great  extent,  made  in  vain. 

*•  Ml  it  i>  :  .small  things,  a.s  a  ba.skct  of  {Hitutoc.s,  a  bu.slu'l  of  wlinit, 
ami  a  juif,  an*  t|uit‘tly  jml^t'tl ;  but  tlu*  ^ivat  — land  and  man — un*  not 
Nrttivr  >*|H*t*«'b  at  llatokCs  Hay,  Nov.  Sth.  1SU1. 
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CINERGY. 


Y^IIAT  luiVf  the  Dissenters 
VV  to  do  with  the  lUsliop? 
Mr.  lion  I  lie  inquired  at  Heading, 
in  one  of  the  great  meetings  called 
in  that  town,  in  which  the  charge 
hud  just  been  delivered,  to  protest 
aguinst  its  dangerous  doctrines  and 
teachings;  and  Mr.  Hourne  re¬ 
plied  to  his  own  question,  “  What 
has  the  Hishop  to  do  with  the 
DissenttMs? ’’  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  material  in  this  pro¬ 
tracted  Charge  of  eighty-five  pages 
to  command  very  thoughtful  and 
respectful  attention-;  independent 
of  the  many  matters  demanding 
earnest  exhibition,  N\e  would  say 
expostulation,  but  that  is  (juite 
out  of  the  (piestion.  No  amount 
of  criticism  will  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  mind  of  the  Bishop, 
hut  it  is  quite  necessary  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  point  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  following  from  that  system 
of  Church  order  to  which  the 
Bishop  is  pledged.  And  nothing 
could  give  to  us  a  more  suitable 
text  for  our  Congregational  Topic, 
if  with  Congregationalists  ecclesi¬ 
astical  order  is  the  least  part  of 
Church  life.  With  the  Bishop,  it 
seems  “the  be  all  and  the  end  all.” 

At  once,  then,  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  confessing  for  Dr.  Wil- 


berforec,  as  man,  minister,  and 
pastor,  a  large  amount  of  personal 
admiration  and  esteem.  We  say 
this  here  the  rather,  because  our 
good  brother  of  the  Vatnol  widely 
misconceived  some  of  our  leinaiks 
in  our  last  inonth^s  (\>ngregational 
Topic.  It  wouhl  he  very  far  from 
our  desire,  or  design,  to  underrate 
the  powers  of  any  man  represent¬ 
ing  other  Church  opinions  than  our 
owii.  The  simple  truth  is,  we  arc 
not  disposed  to  sprawl  down  in 
mere  homage  to  men  of  power  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Establishment — re¬ 
maining  all  the  time  oblivious  to 
the  gifts  of  genius  and  industry, 
simply  because  educated  and  ex¬ 
ercised  in  our  own  communion. 
There  is  something  too  much  of 
this  among  us,  too  much  of  the 
disposition  to  define  sympathy  to 
be  a  tender  fellow-feeling  for  all 
people,  not  of  our  own  communion. 
This  is  not  unusual  with  us,  per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  our  conservative 
friend  does  well  to  defend  the 
usual. 

We  render  a  very  fn’c  and  hearty 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  power 
of  Dr.  Wilberforce.  The  (’barge 
before’  us  contains  many  of  those 
mental  marks,  which  set  him  apart 
among  his  brethren  of  the  Bench. 
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Tliereis  a  practical  ability;  the  evi¬ 
dent  easy  manipulation  and  pjuiding 
of  the  aifairs  of  his  Diocese;  a 
watchfulness  over  all  that  belongs 
to  the  wellbeing  of  his  episcopate— 
this  is  admirable.  To  this  is  con¬ 
joined  that  which  characterizes  his 
sermons,  and  makes  them  most 
interesting  to  men  of  thought 
without  his  Church,  the  attentive 
in-looking  to  the  great  questions 
of  religious  life,  the  dealing  in  a 
fresh  and  independent  manner 
with  the  perplexities  of  thought 
and  experience  in  the  Christian 
character — this  is  admirable ;  and 
very  admirable,  too,  is  that  pure 
and  transparent  style  of  speech,  in 
which  the  bishop  makes  himself 
known.  One  would  almost  say, 
if  his  character  be  as  Jesuitic  as 
popular  imprt'ssion  believes  it  to  be, 
that  language  has  ceased  to  bo  the 
rltie  to  mental  character,  for  his 
style  of  speech  is  singularly  clear ; 
and  yet,  again,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  is  not  unverst'd  in  those 
casuistries  which,  when  indulged, 
injpart  a  complex  character  to 
mind  and  speech.  Having  said  all 
this,  we  must  still  believe,  in  spite 
of  our  friend,  the  Patriot,  that 
Congregational  Noncomformity 
has  in  its  humbleness,  men  whose 
minds,  in  archit('cture  and  in  apti¬ 
tude,  may  match  and  master, 
after  it  parihut,  Samuel  of  Oxford. 

•  “The  Hishopof  Oxford’s  ('barge 
and  the  Disst'iiters.  Ke|)ort  of  the 
brocci'dings  at  two  Piihlic  Mi'ctings, 
held  in  the  New  Hall.  Heading, 
1  K'ct'inlH'r  to  and  IH,  contain¬ 

ing  the  .\ddresst\s  of  the  Hevds.  W. 


lleferring  to  the  Charge,  then,  we 
have  to  say  this  at  once — it  is 
singularly  masterly,  and  as  full  of 
dangerous  doctrine  as  any  such 
document  could  well  be.  The  Non¬ 
conformists  of  Heading  did  well 
to  gather  together  to  hear  nut  crated 
principles  entirely  opposite  to 
those  contained  in  the  Charge;  and 
wo  are  glad  to  know  that  they 
accompanied  their  proU'st  with 
distinct  and  hearty  acclamation.* 
Wc  have  seen  the  accounts  of 
few  meetings,  apparently  so  well 
arrangc'd  —  the  speakers  had 
evidently  reviewed  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  were  in  understanding 
with  each  other — the  speechs  of 
our  good  friends,  William  Lcggc 
and  Frederick  Stevenson,  are 
especially  pertinent  and  powerful, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Aldis,  w’hile  de.'d- 
ing  with  the  question  of  sacra¬ 
mental  efficacy,  more  collaterally 
involved  in  the  Bishop’s  Charge,  is 
W’ell  w'orthy  of  attention. 

I.  We  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  mode  in  which  the  Bishop  states 
the  griefs  of  Episcopacy — it  seems 
that  the  work  of  the  Church  in  his 
diocese  is  going  on  well,  no  doubt 
owing  to  his  lordship’s  vigilance; 
but  there  are  hinderanccs — the  first, 
beershops,  and  the  unfitness  of  the 
cottages  for  the  family  life  of  the 
labouring  poor.  We  should  sup¬ 
pose  these  to  be  great  hinderanccs 

lA'gg,  B.A.,  J.  F.  Stevenson,  B.A.» 
J.  .\ldis,  and  H.  Bulmer,  Ministers 
of  Heading ;  with  the  Hesolutions 
then  submitted  and  adopted  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  that  ('harge*.” 
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iiiJtvJ.  Our  own  knowieUge  gives 
US  the  impression  that  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  in  the  more 
iiuinediate  centre  ot  the  Bishop  s 
l)ioa>8t — parts  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckiughainsliire,  are  probably 
the  worst  in  all  England;  and  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  Church 
of  Eugland  is  the  poor  man’s 
church,  and  that  it  contains  among 
its  most  fervent  and  hearty  adhe¬ 
rents  landlords  and  landowners ; 
we  should  suppose  that  the  Bishop 
might  have  felt  it  ere  now  as 
u  special  claim  upon  his  attention 
to  have  attempted  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
uud  thus  have  promoted  the  purity 
of  life,  the  absence  of  which  ho 
deplores  in  the  cottage  ;  or  to  have 
looked  at  the  operation  of  those 
licensing  laws,  which  increase  tlio 
number  of  beerhouses,  and  till  the 
cottages  with  scpialour  and  poverty. 

•  Yet  the  following  items,  from 
the  Ueport  of  the  Eeclesiastieal 
(.Hnniui.ssioners,  shows  the  Bislu)p 
to  bt‘  by  no  means  regardless  of  his 
own  comforts : — 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  the 
next  debtor  to  the  (’omniissioners. 
A  grant  having  been  made  to  his 
lord.ship  of  for  the  improvtv 

nient  of  his  resideiiee,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  expenditure  should  not 
exmd  that  sum  ;  the  Bishop  made 
application  for  a  further  grunt  of 
i’l,.KK).  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commissioners  it  was*  1U‘- 
solved  that  this  measure  Ik*  ap¬ 
proved.’  Twelve  months  afterwards, 
the  expenditure  having  exceeded 
both  ^  the  first  and  second  grants 
combiiud,  the  Bishop  appliiHl  for 
sanction  to  a  loan,  on  the  security  of 
estates,  of  the  sum  of 
£l,M.i6  lOd.,  the  amount  re- 
tjuired  to  meet  this  deficiency.  At 


11.  But  these  an;  not  the  hiuder- 
auccs  the  Bishop  stems  most  to 
regret.  If  the  agony  of’  a  victim 
may  bo  estimated  by  its  cry,  a 
far  more  piercing  wail  arises 
from  the  next  hiuderaiice,*  “it  is 
the  presence  of  Dissent  in  your 
parishes.”  'fhe  newspapers,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  his 
lordship’s  Charge,  placed  beer- 
shops  and  Dissent  together,  as  alike 
subjects  of  his  grief.  In  the 
document  before  us,  they  arc 
broken  into  separate  paragraphs  ; 
but  to  the  first  hinderunci^  we  have 
devoted  more  attention  in  this 
brief  paper  tliau  was  given  it  by  the 
Bishop;  while  he  continues  through 
many  sentences,  iinloed,  as  wo  siiall 
see,  through  a  largo  portion  of  the 
Charge,  to  mourn  over  tho  latter. 
.Vow  wo  oaniiot  but  say,  to  what 
a  pitch  of  turpitude  any  man’s 
principles  of  Ciiurch  empiricism 

a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  could  Tint 
legally  accede  to  this  proposal.  At 
the  next  meeting,  however,  it  was 
ordered,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  himself,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  on  the  ea.se  be 
taken.  At  a  sueei-eding  meeting, 
this  opinion  having  been  favourable 
to  the  scheme,  tlie  Bishop  was 
authorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
£1,()()9,  on  the  security  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  see,  for  the  purj)ose  aj)- 
plied  for.  It  remains  to  be  added  that 
this  wa.s  not  his  lordship’s  last  applica¬ 
tion.  By  an  order  in  council,  passed 
in  lSo8,the  Bishop  was  authorised  to 
borrow  a  further  sum  of  i‘3o0,  by 
way  of  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
projK*rty  of  the  see,  for  the  1‘uilher 
improvement  of  his  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence.” — Letters  to  the  Bishitp  of 
Oxford  by  Demotikos. 
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mui»t  have  conducted  him,  when  he 
is  able  to  put  together  beerhounes 
and  Diment OM  hinderancei — hinder^ 
ancn  to  u'hat  f  To  the  knowledge 
of  Christ?  Of  the  Cross?  Of  the 
liible?  Of  the  means  of  siilvation  ? 
No.  A  hinderunee  simply  in  that, 
us  he  says,  **  it  assails  the  spiritual 
authority  of  our  othc'e !  ”  Oid  the 
bishop  ever  hear  of  a  pleasant 
little  historical  incident,  sjiid  to 
have  happt'ned  some  ages  since  in 
an  olak'ure  east4*m  nation,  when 
some  disci  pit's  came  to  a  very  well- 
known  Teacher  and  said,  “  Master, 
wo  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in 
thv  name,  and  we  forbade  him, 
U'cause  he  followeth  not  with  us.” 
Sundy  something  of  the  soul  of 
those  intolerant  prostdyters  seems 
to  have  got  into  the  body  of 
Samuel  of  Oxford.  Vehement  de¬ 
fender  of  .Ajwstolic  succession  he, 
and  therefore  inheriting  the  wish 
to  call  down  firt'  from  heaven,  as 
well  as  sundry  other  less  obj(»ction- 
nble  faculties ;  for  he  seems  to 
intimate  (in  p.  72)  that  he  would 
willingly  sustain  his  (Church  by 
the  s<*ntences  of  the  civil  courts, 
if  |H>ssible. 

III.  The  third  hinderance  does 
not  place  the  Bishop  in  a  mori'  ami¬ 
able  light  iowartls  his  own  com- 
mtmity  than  the  last  exhibits  him 
toward  others.  It  st'cms  there  are 

certain  troublem^me  clergymen — 
neighlK)uring  clerg)* — who  some- 
timt's  intnide  into  parishes  not 
their  own,  to  hob!  religious  nuH't- 
ings,  and  to  org:inize  ndigious  so- 
cietit's.  In  dealing  with  this  busi¬ 


ness,  the  Bishop  becomes  very 
priestly — he  shall  sjHjak  for  him¬ 
self: — 

Such  intrmions^  then^  I  hold  to  he 
entirely  contrary  to  oar  Church's 
rule^  and  full  of  mischief  in  their 
consequences.  they  are  contrary  to 
our  Church's  rule.  For  she  lias 
divided  each  DiiK’esi*  into  several 
parishi's,  and  directed  the  Bishop,  in 
whom  is  lodged  the  spiritual  charge 
of  the  whole,  to  commit  the  cure  and 
government  of  the  souls  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  each  parish  under  hun- 
si'lf  to  its  own  priest.  This  having 
hi'vw  once  done,  she  guards,  so  far 
as  human  laws  can  reach,  the  parish 
priest,  to  whom  this  trust  has  been 
committed,  from  all  interference  of 
his  brother  Clergymen  with  its  dis¬ 
charge.  The  Bishop,  of  course,  as 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  whole  Dio¬ 
cese,  retains  the  right  of  officiating 
at  his  own  will  in  every  parish  ;  but, 
if  without  the  consent  of  the  parish 
ptiest,  any  brother  Clergyman  per¬ 
forms  any  directly  ministerial  act  in 
the  parish  of  another^  he  is  liable  to 
suspension  from  the  ministry.  Here 
is  the  Church’s  rule.  ...  \  mistaken 
z.eal  may  suggest  that  such  a  course 
may  he  justified  by  the  good  it  will 
do;  but  no  amount  of  good  can  jus¬ 
tify  a  breach  of  even  implied  con¬ 
tracts ;  and  here  there  is  something 

more  than  this . I'liis  ])ractice, 

therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
wrong  lus  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
mischievous.  For  it  tends  directly 
to  bri'ak  up  the  parochial  system ; 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  appointe  d 
parish  priest,  and  in  his  person  to 
dishonour  the  common  ministry, 
which  we  have  received  of  the  Lord ; 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  and  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  to  1k‘  at  direct  variance 
with  His  mind  who  is  the  Author 
not  of  confusion  but  of  order  in  all 
the  Churches. 

I  affectionately  entreat  any,  who 
have  bt*en  led  into  the  course  I  con¬ 
demn,  to  weigh  in  the  jireseiict*  of 
(lod  these*  rt'osems  for  its  condemna¬ 
tion  which,  as  their  Bishop,  in  the 
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face  of  their  Diocese,  I  desire  with 
all  distinctness  of  utU'rance  to  urjjc 
ufKin  them. 

In  these  sentences,  our  readers 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  the 
d‘<ngers  of  the  whole  Church  sys¬ 
tem.  Thus,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Bishop  frowns  down  and 
would  destroy,  to-morrow  if  ho 
could,  the  Bible  Society  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society,  and  all  organi¬ 
zations  for  mutual  improve lueiit ; 
Young  Men’s  Associations,  which 
have  not  their  relation  to  the  de¬ 
spotism  of  the  Rector  or  the  Vicar, 
(we  do  not  use  language  too  harsh, 
for  that  we  have  (pioted  shows  that 
the  Bishop  would  retluce  the  whole 
parochial  system  to  a  mere  spiri¬ 
tual  despotism,  and  does,  in  fact, 
assert  the  right  of  the  clergy  alone 
to  meddle  with  the  mind  of  the 
country).  Thus,  we  say,  there 
would,  by  their  beautiful  operation, 
be  an  end  to  all  spiritual  life  and 
light  in  most  of  the  parishes  of 
the  country.  And  this  absence  of 
all  life  the  Bishop  calls  and  describes 
as  “  orderly  peacefulness.”  Some 
of  us  know  what  such  **  orderly 
pejicefulness  is  ;  ”  but  the  subject 
is  too  old  for  argument,  only  we 
must  think  that  that  Church  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
England,  must  bo  a  pretty  bold 
one,  and  that  Bishop,  a  tolerably 
audacious  Bishop,  who  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  suspension  of  a  clergyman 
from  the  ministry,  because  he 
pt'rforms  **  a  ministerial  act  in  the 
parish  of  another.”  And  this 
enables  us  to  see  how  far  the 
Bishop  would  himself  carry  the 


authority  of  the  civil  court,  if  it 
were  possible,  in  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 
“  But  one  question  still  remains — 
How,  in  an  endowed  National 
Establishment  like  ours,  in  which 
spiritual  sentences  involve  civil 
rights,  and  must,  therefore,  by 
reason  of  their  temporal  accidents, 
be  liable,  on  appeal,  to  revision 
and  to  virtual  reversal  by  tha 
temporal  courts.  How  can  this 
Church  perform  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  her  bounden  duty,  of 
taking  from  the  false  teacher  his 
absurd  commission  ?  ”  A  minis¬ 
terial  act !  says  the  Bishop, 
What  is  a  ministerial  act  ?  A 
few  years  since.  Dr.  Molesworth, 
the  vicar  of  Rochdale,  rose  in  all 
the  wrath  of  parochial  dignity  and 
prohibited  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
from  lecturing  in  his  parish  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
of  Rochdale.  That  was  a  minis¬ 
terial  act  in  the  parish  of  another ; 
and  so,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  would 
be  “  liable  to  suspension  from  the 
ministry  ”  for  delivering  his  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Cliques  ;  ”  or  the  Rev. 
Robert  Maguire  for  delivering  his 
lecture  on  a  Watch,  to  some  Young 
Men’s  Society  in  the  parish  of 
another  ;  because,  happening  to  l»e 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Vicar  and  Rector 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  free 
objects  of  such  societies.  It  is  in 
no  uncharitableness,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  say,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  not 
shown  themselves  favourable  to 
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the  ilevelopment  of  mind  in  their 
viUu>;eH  or  «uiall  piiriMhea ;  and 
such  a  Hystein  as  the  Bishop’s, 
which  we  admit  to  bt*  the 
and  lej^itiinate  currying  out  of  tlie 
piiTochial  system,  would  thorough¬ 
ly  strap  down  the  mind  of  the 
country,  and  prevent  in  any  <lirec- 
tion  the  activity  of  association  for 
the  development  of  religious  opi¬ 
nion,  of  benevolence,  or  of  mental 
improvement,  'rhat  wedo  not  over¬ 
estimate  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  Charge,  our  readers  may  be 
sun*;  tirst,  because* clergymen  have 
usually  tu'teil  upon  tln^  method 
prewrilKHl  by  the  Bishop,  while 
it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  naiders,  that  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  Mrs.  Henry  Vincent,  the 
wife  of  our  well-known  friend, 
Henry  Vincent,  was  rebuked  and 
intenlicted  by  the  clergyman  of 
her  parish  of  Hampstead,  in  her 
attempt  to  nuse  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  relief  of  a  sadly 
alHicted  family,  simply  on  the 
plea  that  she  had  no  right  to  do 
such  things  in  his  parish,  us  he 
was  the  legal  alinoiu*r,  and  in- 
s|H*cU>r  of,  and  to,  the  necessities 
of  the  |>oor.  This  is  a  natural 
illustration  of  what  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  means.  In  our  age,  and 
in  this  country,  this  kind  of 
iiievldli*smue  prit*stline88  is  simply 
sickening. 

IV.  Itut  we  must  do  full  just  ice 
to  Uie  Bishop’s  Church  sysWm  in 
this  notice  of  his  insistance  of 
Church  order.  The  Bishop  main¬ 
tains  “the  Temple  of  the  Lord 


are  we  “  we  are  the  men.”  Here 
is  the  paragraph  ; — 

}Ve  hi’ here  that  tee  do  jHtssesn^  tu 
tee  cannot  see  that  others  do,  Christ's 
direct  commission  for  oar  ministry, 
and  a  certainty  and  fulness  therefore 
of  His  Presence  and  of  His  Sacra¬ 
mental  working  tehich,  to  say  the 
leasty  may  he  lacking  elsewhere. 

We  have  no  argument  to  otfer 
against  this ;  we  only  exhibit  it 
that  our  readers  nmy  scout  it,  us 
undoubtedly  that  will  be  scouted 
which  claims  for  one  sect  more 
than  another — and  with  us  (Miun  h 
of  Kngiandism  is  only  a  sect — a 
greater  certainty  and  fulness  uf 
Christ’s  presence  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  leading  ami  teaching.  lUit 
we  are  not  slow  to  perceive  tliat 
this  doctrine  is  related  to  a  yet 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  error. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  say  that 
there  is  a  coherem^y  in  the  sophis¬ 
try,  and  in,  what  we  shall  call, 
the  heresy  of  this  charge  most 
important  and  noticeable.  The 
Bishop  refers  at  great  length  to 
the  dreadful  and  daring  illus¬ 
trations  of  lawless  thought,  which 
have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
few  years  among  churchmen— 
even  among  clergymen — opinions 
set'king  to  merge  Christian  truth 
in  an  all-embracing,  comfortable 
Pantheism,  and  denying  to  the 
Christian  system,  and  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  s[)ecially  inspirctl 
documents  of  the  Christian  system 
— the  Scriptures  of  God  —  any 
claim  to  sup(*rnatural  light  or 
power.  We  fancy  we  do  not 
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regard  this  tendency  of  modern 
thought  with  the  sumo  horror  as 
the  Hishop.  We  recoil  as  heartily 
us  he  could  recoil,  with  abhorrence 
from  those  thoughts  and  reason¬ 
ings  which  exorcise  God  from  his 
own  universe,  and  which  make  the 
Saviour  and  the  Scriptures  nothing 
more  than  parts  of  an  infinite 
natural  development.  But  we 
have  faith  reaching  higher  appa¬ 
rently  than  the  Bishop’s — faith  in 
what  God  does  wdth  men,  and 
what  He  does  in  ages  and  in  na¬ 
tions.  Perplexed  and  startled  by 
what  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
modern  inquiries,  and  their  incom¬ 
patibility  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Bishop  pro¬ 
poses  to  settle  all  modern  doubt, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  terrorism  of 
scepticism  and  science  !  How  ? 
Oh,  hy  the  old-fashioned  way ; 
after  the  old  approved  Papal 
method — by  the  exaltation  of  tiie 
Church  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  I 
A  large  portion  of  this  Charge  is 
devoted  to  the  teaching  ot  the 
priority  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Church  to  the  Bible.  The  Itishop 
has  no  fatth  tn  the  self- evidencing 
power  of  the  IVord  of  God.  Most 
certainly  we  have,  and  herein  is 
our  h  >pe  and  our  rest.  The 
Hishop  is  in  the  dilemma  of  a  man 
who,  when  asked  how  he  knows 
that  a  household  watch  or  clock 
iH-ars  correct  ti'stimony,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  clock  itself,  to  its 
harmony  with  universal  testimony, 
or  to  its  chronom<*trical  accordiince 
^ith  the  testimony  of  the  sun. 


founds  his  answer  upon  the  fact 
that  he  had  it  from  his  father, 
and  that  it  has  been  in  the 
family  for  fifty  years.  This  is 
exactly  the  Bishop’s  argument  for 
the  Bible.  lie  says,  “The  Book, 
as  a  Book,  must  come  from  the  wit- 
nessof  the  Church,  before  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  from  the  spiritual 
experience,  inward  confirmation.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  Bishop’s  Charge.  Ho 
believes  the  Bible  is  unable  to  take 
its  own  part;  he  says,  “  We  shall 
bo  unable  really  to  maintain  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  if  we  give  up  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.” 
Tt  is  needless  to  ask,  What  Church? 
’fhe  Romish  Church  would  endorse 
the  Bishop’s  expression;  would 
deny  Anglicanism  any  right  to  the 
inference  that  she  had  any  share 
in  the  honour  of  being  the  de¬ 
positary  of  Divine  truth.  Then 
there  are  the  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Churches,  and  the  innumerable 
churches  of  the  sects  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  A- 
gain,  we  say,  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  amazing  in  that  audacity 
which  claims  for  Anglicanism,  of 
course  in  traditional  descent  from 
Romanism,  the  right  to  hold  and 
have,  and  to  interpr(‘t  for  itself, 
the  Word  of  God  ? 

Out  of  this  exclusive  right  of 
distribution  and  interpretation 
comt'S  another  point  on  which  the 
Bishop  insists,  intimated  before — 
the  speciality  and  p<*culiarity  of 
all  the  offices  and  orders  of  the 
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Churrh  of  England.  The  Iliahop 
would  feel  horror  of  finding  hini- 
wlf  in  a  pniycr-meeting  with  a 
Congregationalint ;  but  the  Holy 
(ihost  works  in  a  very  special 
manner  through  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Liord’s  Supper. 
The  clerg}'  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  a  ministry  Christ  himself 
htis  appointed,  and  their  ofiicial  acts 
art?  the  expressions  of  His  will. 
We  put  these  statements,  as  tliey 
are  expressed  (pp.  5-4,  55),  by  the 
side  of  that  which  the  Bishop  de- 
nmnds  and  declares,  when  he  says, 

“  wo  want  more  distintive  Church 
**  t4>aching  for  our  ow  n  people.’* 
Th\»  M  the  distinctive  Church 
teaching ^  then — the  insufficiency  of 
Holy  Scripture.  We  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole 
Charge  shapes  itself  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  and  its  priesthood  over  the 
IVord  of  (rod.  We  are  glad  to 
feel  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
estimate  of  it.  The  applause*  he* 
stowinl  upon  it  by  some  amongst 
us.  whose*  opinions  we  re'ceive  with 
re's|M*ct,  compelled  us  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  diK'Uiiu'Ut  to  give  to 
it  a  vigilant  perusal ;  hut  our  first 
convictions  of  the  uttt'rly  danger¬ 
ous  and  dedusive  character  of  the 
Charge  are*  expre*sse‘d  with  great 
ch'ame  ss  and  vigour  hy  the  Duke 
ot  Argyle,  in  his  ve*ry  able  s|H*e‘ch, 
at  oiK'e  an  elucidation  and  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the*se'  views  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland.  Keferring  to  the  true 
province*  of  the  Chunh  as  the  con¬ 


servator  of  the  Word  of  God,  his 
Grace  says — 

I  conceive  it  wholly  unjustifiablo 
to  claim  on  hchalf  of  the  earlv 
f  'hurch  any  8U}>crnatural  and  iil- 
spircel  pow’cr  in  rcfcrciu'c  to  the 
colle'ction  of  those  writings  which 
constitute  Holy  Writ.  1  do  not  for 
a  moment  deny  or  doubt  that  (Jod’s 
Spirit  has  lH*en  juvsent  with  His 
('hurch,  guiding  it  in  all  those  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  it  was  useful  it  should 
be  guided  for  future  ages  of  the 
world — that  1  do  not  doul)t,  or  deny, 
or  dispute  for  a  moment ;  all  1  ssly 
is,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
early  C’hristian  Church  that  it  should 
possess  any  sort  of  insj)iration, 
any  sort  ot  supernatural  jiowtr,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  witness  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
those  writings  which  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  it.  'fhey  were  witnesses  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  in 
exactly  the  same  st  nsc  in  which  the 
Ihigans  were  witnesses  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Virgil,  Idyy,  and  Ho¬ 
race.  I  belieye  they  had  no  other 
power  committed  to  them  than  that 
of  exercising  their  ow  n  human  facul¬ 
ties  in  witnessing  that  sucli  and  such 
writings  came  from  such  and  such  a 
man,  and  were  committed  to  their 
care  and  keeping.  What  need,  can 
you  tell  me,  was  there,  for  instance, 
for  any  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the 
(’hurcb  of  Corinth  to  enable  them  to 
tell  that  Paul  wrote  the  I'pistles  to 
the  Corinthians — that  they  were  sent 
by  Paul  ?  'fhey  knew  that  they 
were  sent  hy  that  j)articular  minis¬ 
ter,  they  knew’  that  they  cxjiressed 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed 
when  amongst  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  did  not  recpiire  to  Ik* 
inspired  to  be  conyineed  of  their 
genuineness  and  authenticity.  With 
regard  to  internal  eyideiiei* — with 
H'gard  to  w  hat  is  called  the  science 
of  criticism — take  such  hwks,  for 
example,  as  the  celebrated  b(K)k 
of  Dr.  Paley,  Horcr  Paulincr^  in 
which  the  yarious  coincidences  are 
brought  together  in  the  A|M>stle 
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Paul’s  life,  and  show  you  the  reality 
q(  jt_theii  take  the  work  which  luis 
just  come  from  the  pen  of  iny  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  esteemed  friend  on 
mv  left  (Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordun-hill) 
—I  mean  his  Voyages  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul.  1  sav  that  such  hooks 
as  these,  in  realizing?  to  our  minds 
the  reality  of  the  narratives  we  have 
to  do  with  in  these  epistles — such 
books  are  to  my  mind  infinitely 
stronj^'r  and  more  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  than  all  the  votes  of  all  ecck^ 
siastical  councils  that  ever  sat. 

Referring  again  to  the  supposed 
discrepancy  between  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  and  science,  we 
are  glad  to  quote  the  Duke  against 
the  Bishop — in  all  such  apparent 
— they  cannot  be  real  discre[)an- 
cies,  the  Bishop  would  just  spear 
the  human  mind  against  the  pale 
of  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Duke  says,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  him  in  company  so  undoubt¬ 
edly  good,  in  such  a  connexion,  as 
that  of  Dr.  Candlish. 

“  None  of  us  can  now  conceive  the 
difficulty  into  which  the  great  part 
of  the  Christian  world  wius  thrown 
when  they  found  that  the  earth 
went  round  the  sun,  and  not  the 
sun  round  the  earth.  None  of  us  sec 
the  difficulty.  It  reejuires  us  to  go 
hack  and  read  the  literature  of  that 
time  to  understand  that ;  and  yet 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it 
constituted  a  very  serious  difficulty 
— that  the  Church  in  general  were 
very  much  alarmed,  and  that  they 
believed  that  this  discovery  of  a 
purely  physical  truth  was  contra¬ 
dict  ea  by  the  Bible,  and  calculated 
to  overset  belief  in  it.  Take  another 
instance  of  a  science  much  younger 
than  astronomy,  and  the  truths  of 
which  arc  not  near  so  familiar  to  the 
public  mind.  Take  the  truths  of 
geology.  A  great  deal  of  alarm  w’as 


expressed — and  I  don’t  know  that 
it  lias  yet  subsided  in  the  present 
day — when  the  fact  was  discovered 
that  for  ages  before  the  existence  of 
man,  and  therefore  before  the  fall  of 
man,  death  reigned  over  the  world. 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  think  there  is  a  difficulty  by 
the  discovery  of  this  physical  fact. 
I  believe  that  that  difficulty  is  fast 
passing  away ;  and  1  say  that  these 
difficulties  have  arisen  mainly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  maintained  traditional 
and  authoritative  interpretations, 
which  have  turned  out  not  to  be 
true  interpretations,  llow’  do  we 
get  from  under  that  difficulty  now  ? 
I  believe  by  simply  adopting  a  doc- 
'  trine  which  is  not  authoritative  nor 
traditional,  which  is  entirely  new, 
and  which  is  objected  to  by  the  Holy 
Catholic  Cliureli,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  calls  it — I  mean  this  passage 
from  “  Ueason  and  Revelation,”  a 
book  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Candish. 
“  All  that  IS  in  J^cripture  is  not 
revelation.  To  a  large  extent  the 
Bible  is  a  record  of  human  affairs — 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  men  ;  not 
a  record  of  Divine  doctrine  or  of 
communications  from  God ;  ”  and 
especially  in  reference  to  jiliysical 
facts.  Dr.  Candish,  as  I  believe  he 
may  well  do,  asserts  the  independence 
of  our  faculties  in  this  important 
passage  : — “  riie  inspired  Word  is 
abreast  of  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  age,  but  not  in  advance  of 
it.”  'fhat  is  how  we  get  out  of  the 
difficulty,  not  by  holding  to  author¬ 
itative  and  traditional  doctrine,  but 
by  maintaining  the  independence  of 
our  own  judgments  on  all  ([uestions 
that  we  are  competent  investigators 
of  the  truth  they  contain,  where 
physical  truth  is  only  brought  into 
action  in  the  Bible  simply  as  means 
of  illustration.  And,  indeed,  when 
we  come  to  look  at  it  in  this  point 
of  view — when  we  reflect  that  it 
reveals  to  us,  not  jihysical  but 
spiritual  truth,  we  shall  find  that 
none  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  touches,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  revelation  it  has  made 
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t*>  u».  I/M»k  at  the  n'lation,  for 
(‘\ain])let  wfiich  it  tn'iirs  to  that 
(Treat  Hfienoc  of  astroiioiny.  I  ^av 
that  none  of  the  diKeoverit'H  which 
have  Irh'Ii  made  fnnn  the  dayn  ol 
(iiilih‘t»  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
from  Newton’s  days  to  the  days  of 
ili-rsclu  l,  none  of  them  have  done 
mon*  tl.aii  till  u]»  the  mu'^niticent 
writiniT  of  the  IValmiNt — When  I 
consider  'I'hy  heavens,  the  work  of 
riiy  lin(Tei-s,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  'I'hou  hast  ordained,  what  is 
man  that  'I'hou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  'I'hou 
visit<*st  him?”  And  so  in  reference 
to  ireolo^y,  in  n*(T«rd  to  which  every 
tnith  that  has  Ik*!*!!  bnmjrht  to  men  s 
initifls  displays  not  tlie  magnitude 
of  the  universe  or  space,  hut  the 
ma^rnitude  and  intinity  of  time ;  and 
1  sav  that  the  whole  disi'overies  of 
(Te«»io(Ty  do  hut  eiiahle  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discover  the  meanin^f  of 
that  laiiirna^*  of  Scriptun* — “  A 
thousand  years  in  'Phy  si^^lit  art'  hut 
as  yi.sterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  wateh  in  the  nijrht.”  1  wish  to 
sav  a  few  woids  in  resjs'ct  ti)  the 
ivlation  in  which  I  c<m(*eive  the 
llihle  stAnds,not  t4)the  Holy  ('atholic 
(’hurch — for  we  are  not  very  familiar 
in  Scotland  wnth  these  terms — hut 
in  relation  to  the  creeds  and  eon- 
fessioiis  of  faith.  Now,  I  don’t  wish 
to  say  a  siu^rle  word  which  may 
m.sist  that  current  of  fivlin^r  which 
1  ntu  afraid  in  some  tpiartcrs  is 
sett  in  in  only  too  stronirlv  a^raiust 
thi*  utility  of  deftnite  Klicf  in 
matters  of  n  litrion.  I'here  art*  some 
men  who  ms'iu  to  think  that  they 
cau  maintain  a  tartain  shadowy 
(’hri>tinjiity  when  they  have  refused 
to  hold  any  i)rincipal  one  of  its 
diictrines,  and  when  they  have 
questioiual  every  one  of  its  historical 
facts.  1  ailmit  the  value  of  syste- 
ma’ic  theolojty  os  a  science,  and  I 
tpa  'tion  if  the  time  will  come  when 
the  (’hurrh  can  do  without  cretds 
and  1'onfi‘ssions  and  terms  of  sub- 
•H'ription  amonir  themst'lves.  All  I 
jLsk  is.  that  as  we  desin'  that  others 
should  kt'cp  the  Holy  ('atholic 


Church  in  its  pro])er  place  as  regards 
the  llible,  that  we  should  see  oiir- 
si'lvcs  that  we  keep  our  creeds  and 
our  t  atechisms  in  their  proper  ])lace 
as  reirards  the  Hible  also.” 

There  are  several  points  in  the 
Rj)ce(  h  of  the  Duke,  it  ^yould  be 
well  for  others,  perhaps,  even  than 
a  Bishop,  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
follow’inf?  is  an  admirable  little 
bit  :  — 

“  'I'liere  is  no  doubt  that  w’c  Scotch 
are  eminently  a  doj^matie  peoj)le — 
it  is  enjrrained  in  our  very  nature, 
and  it  has  been  still  more  deej)ly 
enjrrained  in  our  civil  history,  which 
has  mainly  turned  on  (pie.stions  of 
diK'trine  and  relijrious  liberty.  'I'hc 
French  are  accustomed  to  say  of  the 
Knjrli^'h  that  they  are  unable  to 
conceive  the  necessity  of  fijrhtinjT  for 
an  idea.  I  am  sure  they  cannot  !*ay 
that  of  us.  We  are  always  rea<ly  to 
fijrht  for  an  idea,  and  even  the  scrap 
of  an  idea.  I  don’t  know  wliether 
many  of  you  recollect  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Oliver  (’romw<ll, 
the  finat  Frotector,  and  certain 
ministers  who  were  shut  uj)  at  that 
time  in  the  Castle  of  Kdinbur^h. 
(Voniwcll  wished  to  take  the  castle, 
and  he  desired  to  pei*suade  the 
ministei*s  to  advise  the  soldiers  to 
(rive  it  up.  A  very  hot  and  an^:ry 
correspondence  took  jilace  bi'tween 
them,  in  which,  I  am  afraid,  our 
Presbyterian  fathers  showed  more 
dogmatism  tlnit  common  sense;  for 
('nmiwell  addres.s(‘da  letter  to  them, 
showiiifj  a  iTood  deal  of  humour, 
in  which  this  pa-ssa^re  occurs — “  / 
beseech  you,  dear  brethren,  think  it 
pthssible  that  you  may  be  fcrony'^ 

Ah!  that  last  sentence — that 
tender  rt'inonstrance  of  the  brave 
old  ProU*ctor ;  w  ould  that  wo 
could  whisper  it  to  some  purpose 
in  the  ears  of  Dr.  Wilberforce! — • 
but  in  his  ears,  we  know*  it  would  be 
whispered  (luite  in  vain ;  all  the 
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ifcts  in  England  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  ot  his  own 
Church — it  is  impossible  that  he 
and  his  can  he  so. 

We  have  spokcm  with  great  free¬ 
dom  of  this  performance,  because 
we  are  aware  of  the  influence  it 
will  exercise,  and  because  few 
Episcopal  Charges  have  either  the 
same  merit  or  might.  The  Bishop 
intended  it  should  be  influential, 
and  accordingly  repeated  it  in 
several  parts  of  his  Diocese  :  once 
again  we  say,  we  admire  the 
activity  and  ubiquity  of  the  man. 
His  Church  system  seems  to  us,  for 
free  minds,  sheer  nonsense,  and  his 
shield  against  the  attacks  and  mis¬ 
siles  of  infidelity  the  mere  weaving 
of  spiders’  webs,  against  lightnings 
and  thunderbolts.  We  have  yet 
to  learn,  that  any  satisfaction  is 
gained  in  the  strife  and  trial  of 
the  soul  beneath  the  exasperations 
and  temptations  of  unbelief,  by 
saying,  “  tradition  told  me,  and 
tradition  must  be  true.**  We 
trust  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of 
testimony.  We  trust  we  have  i.ot 
followed  such  ‘  a  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  fable;’  and  if  the  props 
and  pillurs — the  helps  which  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  as  human 
influences  beneath  and  around  the 
Bible — were  knocked  from  beneath 
it  to-morrow,  it  would  remain 
where  it  is — a  miracle  —  to  the 
consciousness  and  feeling,  pouring 
light  into  the  conscience.  There  are 
many  words  and  paragraphs  we 
might  have  referred  to  and  quoted 


with  approbation  and  sympathy; 
this  has  scarcely  been  our  design, 
however ;  but  rather  to  express  our 
belief  that  the  performance  has  a 
compact  coherency  of  error  about 
it.  A  well-proportioned  symmetry 
of  mischief,  which  should  leave  no 
persons  in  doubt  for  the  future,  as 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  locality  and 
latitude  of  Dr.  Wilberforce. 

Some  things  also  strike  us  as  al¬ 
most  funny,  as  when  he  advises  his 
clergy,  ‘‘  as  a  general  rule,  never 
to  preach  hahitually  the  sermons 
of  other  people,  whether  taken  in 
mass  or  in  fragments  mechanically 
re-arranged  into  a  composite 
whole.”  But  dear !  dear  !  what 
floods  of  light  fall  upon  us  through 
this  sentence.  His  Lordship  seems 
to  imply,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  denounce  preaching  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  sermons  altogether — only, 
**  don’t  always  do  it !  ”  We  were 
reminded  of  a  clerical  purchaser 
of  sermons  the  other  day,  who 
essayed  a  little  of  the  work  of 
compilation ;  but  he  came  to  the 
books(dler,  full  of  a  deep  subjec¬ 
tive  grief: — ‘‘  fhe  worst  of  it,’* 
said  he  to  the  bookseller,  a  friend 
of  ours,  “is,  1  cun*t  put  the.se 
things  together  so  as  to  make 
anything  of  them!**  Was  he  in 
our  Bishop’s  diocese  ?  Our  n  la- 
tion  to  the  matters  of  this  Charge 
is  obvious.  As  the  Bishop  insists 
on  distinctive  Church  preaching, 
let  us  seek  to  disseminata*  Congre¬ 
gational  principles.  While  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Church  and  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  be  it  ours  to  bring  face  to  face 
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with  each  other  the  conscience  ’iml 
the  Bible,  and  while  he  would  per¬ 
meate  the  land  with  Church  des¬ 
potisms  and  Sacraments,  be  it  ours 
to  show  the  alliance  of  the  |?itts 
and  graces  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
us  in  harmony  wdth  the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  proper  d  e- 
jamdeiice  of  man.  We  will  close 
with  one  extract— a  noble  extract 
— U)  which  we  are  glad  to  give, 
aft’T  so  much  to  which  we  have 
taken  exception,  our  hearty  and 
affectionaW  commendation  ;  —  it 
setMiis  a  strangely  contradictoiy 
passage  with  some  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  we  have  cile<l — our  readers 
will  know  tlie  inconsisUoicy  is  not 
ours. 

Now,  in  the  true  sc'nse  of  such 
wonls,  1  yield  to  no  one  in  intensity 
of  inv  desire  thus  to  gather  in  to 
our  church  our  brethren  of  the  sepa- 
rotion.  I  would  not  willingly  say 
one  word  which  could  widen  the 
breach  Indwta  n  us :  1  acknowledge* 
w  ith  thankfulness  the  many  instan¬ 
ce's  in  which  they  have  supplied, 
in  large*  iiuaisure,  the  t'hurch’s  inelo- 
leiice  or  lack  of  teaching :  as  indi¬ 
viduals  1  honour  and  este'cm  many 
e»f  them.  My  whole  semi  veanis  for 
greater  unity  amongst  those  who 
In'ar  the  bh'sse'el  Name,  and  love  the 
Ix»rel  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  I 


believe  that  the  separations  of 
Christcnelom,  and  our  own  religious 
elivisions,  are  amongst  the  very 
heavie'st  judgments  upon  past  sin 
which  w  e  are  called  on  to  endure ; 
that  they  are  our  shame,  our  weak- 
ne.ss,  and  our  punishment.  No 
sacrifice  could  bt*  t(K)  costly  which 
would  give  us  back  the  unbroken 
unity  of  the  early  Church.  But  that 
unity,  be  it  ever  remembered,  was 
an  agreement  in  the  truth.  .\s 
Christian  men,  w’e  cannot  buy  con¬ 
cord  at  the  price  of  truth.  If  we 
could  bring  every  man  of  this  peoj)le 
into  our  visible  communion  by  the 
sacrifice  of  one  word  of  Christ’s 
truth,  it  w’cre  death  to  do  it.  \Vc 
are  incorporated  to  hand  on  the 
truth.  It  is  His,  not  ours.  We 
cannot  alter  it,  dilute  it,  or  disguise 
it.  We  are  sworn,  each  one  of  us, 
to  contend  earnestly  for  it  ;  and 
how’  can  we  do  this  if  we  either 
yield  any  of  it  up,  or  eonsent  to  seek 
through  the  etjuivocating  use  of 
ambiguous  confessions  to  conceal 
real  differences  under  a  pretended 
agreement?  Such  a  course  would 
benefit  none.  The  loss  to  the  Church 
of  any  truth  is  a  loss  which  defies 
calculation.  It  lowers  the  tone  of 
her  whole  life  ;  like  the  palsy  stroke, 
with  its  deathlike  enfeeblement,  it 
reaches  everywhere.  Better  far  as 
it  is  for  ourselves  to  Ik*  fewer  in 
numbers  and  to  hold  all  the  truth, 
than  to  purchase  all  numbers  and 
lose  one  article  of  the  Christian 
Faith. 
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turn  the  pages  of  this 
bulky  document  with  con- 
sidenible  intert*st— it  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness,  and  it  is,  for  all 
Congregational  purjMiws,  as  useful 
as  it  is  cheap.  We  art*  glad  to 
think,  as  the  years  go  along,  it 
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gets  thicker  and  thicker.  This  is 
a  sign  of  progress,  we  hope,  and 
prosperity.  It  is  invaluable,  yet 
in  some  tw’o  or  three  matters  wo 
may  suggest  improvement.  The 
days  of  the  Almanac  should  be  de- 
votetl  to  the  events  of  interest  in 
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connexion  with  our  own  Congre¬ 
gational  history,  or  the  record  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  those  men 
who  are  the  most  memorable  in 
our  calendar— a  synopsis  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  affairs  tending  to  the 
promotion  of  ^^onconformi8t  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  some  review^  of  those 
movements  of  other  religious 
bodies,  or  of  the  Kstablishment  it- 
8t‘lf,  reflecting  upon  or  influencing 
us,  would  make  the  document 
more  valuable.  The  interest  is  in 
its  value.  Every  minister  and 
every  deacon  should  certainly  pos- 
w'ss  himself  of  a  copy  of  this 
volume.  The  chronicle  of  Con¬ 
gregational  effort — the  embodiment 
of  all  the  b(  st  designs  in  chapel¬ 
building — the  obituary  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  the  classification  of  minis¬ 
terial  labour,  and  the  best  means 
of  discovering  the  relative  progress 
we  have  made  during  the  year ; 
the  chronicle  of  the  rank  of  our 
Congregational  students,  of  the 
endeavours  alter  social  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  too  highly  the  importance  of 
the  volume. 

We  naturally  look  w  ith  so  much 
jealousy  upon  all  movements  likely 
at  all  to  interfere  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  freedom  either  of  men  or 
churches,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
compile  a  document  like  this,  and 
difficult  to  express  the  limitations 
or  the  liberties  of  a  Congregational 
Union.  It  is,  how^ever,  the  ex- 
pr(‘ssioii  of  a  measure  of  corporate 
action  which  w’e  could  wish  to  see 
extended.  1  he  Congregational 
Union  wholly  and  entirely  dis¬ 


claims  all  Presbyterian  action.  It 
disavow's  any  intention  of  meddling 
with  churches;  it  exists  rather  to 
report  than  to  advise;  it  is  an  As¬ 
sociation  with  scarcely  even  the 
pow’ers  of  aiding  and  helping.  It 
has  done  some  things,  such  as  the 
publication  of  the  Hymn  Bookf 
which  show'  how  much  more  it 
might  do  had  it  the  powx*r;  and 
perhaps  a  Congregational  Book- 
room  might  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  speculations 
in  which  it  could  engage.  Nothing, 
surely,  do  w’e  need  so  much  to  give 
full  efficiency  and  circulation  to 
our  literature  and  our  principles  as 
a  special  publishing  agency,  lii 
this  department  we  have  ahvays 
suffered,  and  w  e  must  suffer  still. 
There  is  not  a  body  or  sect  so  ill 
provided  with  literature  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  needs  as  Congrega- 
tionalists.  The  Bom  an  Catholic 
press  is  an  astonishing  lesson  to  us. 
Their  publishers,  review's,  news¬ 
papers,  and  books  and  tracts,  all 
reveal  their  stupendous  activity. 
The  Church  of  England  works  the 
pre.ss  with  w’onderful  vigour.  The 
Wesleyans  have  their  bookrooni, 
and  every  minister  feels  a  personal 
interest  in  the  magazines  and  j)ub- 
lications.  Even  those  disagreeable 
people,  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
use  the  press  perhaps  more  jx  r- 
sistently  than  ourselves.  It  is  a 
pity  we  do  not  attempt  to  make 
our  influence  felt  more  by  the 
pow’er  of  the  pen.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  liberality  of  Con¬ 
gregational  ists  often  makes  them 
unjust  to  their  own  men,  and  to 
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what  might  be  accomplished  by  patent  faiths ;  permit  no  priestly 
their  own  efforta.  We  train  our-  proxies  in  the  way  of  salvation 

mdves  too  much  to  isolation  and  or  Divine  knowledge  ;  they  have 

exclusiveness,  it  seems  to  affect  even  been  annoyances  to  civil  and 
even  our  intercourw*  with  each  ecclesiastical  powers.  Itisthcre- 
other,  our  faith  in  each  other,  fore  difficult  for  them  to  oh- 
The  principal  feeling  in  glancing  tain  a  footing  in  small  unciiltnrcd 
over  the  Year  Book  is  not  a  feeling  districts  and  villages,  and  as  diffi- 
of  espinial  satisfaction;  it  seems  cult  to  maintain  it  when  obtained, 
to  fall  short  of  natural  expectations.  They  stand  away  from  help  which. 

If  Congregationalism  in  England  in  other  cases,  might  be  imposed  or 

Ik*  successful,  it  is  almost  in  spite  given.  It  is  this  respect  for  per- 

of  itself;  little  is  done  in  the  sonal  conviction  which  makes  it 

way  of  development  or  expansion,  so  difficult  to  j)roselyte.  A  man 
A  calm  Common  sense  is  our  might  he  converted  to  the  truth  of 

principle  characteristic — there  the  Gospel,  hut  it  does  not  follow 
S4ems  to  be  little  of  enthusiasm,  that  he  is  converted  to  the  truth 
We  had  almost  said  little  faith  in  of  Congregationalism.  A  Metho- 
(’ongrepitionalism  as  a  system —  dist  convert  falls  imme<liately  into 
little  feeling  that  it  has  any  posi-  the  system  of  means — a  Congn*- 
tive  <loctrine  or  U'aching.  Yet,  no  gationalist  convert,  from  the  first, 
doubt,  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  has  very  much  to  walk  alone, 
pnadaiming  what  is  oneof  themost  We  have  only  just  begun  to 

gloiious  of  truths — he  freedom  learn  and  to  practise  the  science  of 
of  conwience  and  the  human  mind  mutual  help.  Our  absolute  inde- 

from  the  haiuls  of  ecclesiastical  pendency  has  left  until  very  lately 

ns.'*umption  and  law,  hence  of  all  members  and  churches  too  much 

the  Noiu'onformist  denominations,  like  broken  links,  rather  than  a 

it  is  chargtd  most  distinctly  with  continuous  chain.  Wc  have  not 

Wing  political — toacertain  extent  acted  sufficiently  upon  each  other, 

it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  he  have  had  little  unity  of  action, 

so.  It  assorts  l)oyond  any  other  little  fellowship;  and  it  is  to  ho 

sect  the  in<lividuality  of  the  in-  ascertained,  and  we  believe  that  it 
dividual,  .\lthough  Congregation-  is  very  ascertainable,  that  the  ah- 
alists  are  not  the  most  numerous  sence  of  the  spirit  of  the  body  has 
as  a  body,  they  deal  most  with  led  to  the  enfW‘hling  of  the  spirit 

opinion.  Even  in  a  minority  they  of  the  individual.  Among  the 

must  b<'  mighty,  and  possibly  most  important  and  healthful  ac- 

mightiest,  l»erause  they  approach  tions  developing  in  our  Union  is 

and  ap|M'al  to  individual  n*ason  the  growth  of 

and  thought.  This  is  in  the  These,  we  trust,  W'ill  become  every 

texture  of  all  their  ndigious  year  more  and  more  powerful  and 

eouNictioos  ;  they  accept  no  helpful.  Yet  some  of  those  in 
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present  uction  display  a  torpor 
wonderful  to  a  stran^r — ^perhaps 
most  are  scarcely  awake.  We 
look  at  Bedfordshire,  and  find  tlie 
expenditure  by  the  w  hole  County 
Association  £42;  in  North  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  w  e  find  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £90 ;  and  by  the  Home 
^lissionary  Society,  £10;  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  only  expends  £95, 
while  the  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  contributes  £80.  Several  of 
the  counties  present  a  very  bald 
sUitenient  of  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  our  principles ;  yet 
it  may  be  said,  they  can  only  be 
disseminated  when  a  certain  a- 
mouiit  of  preparation  has  gone 
before,  to  give  fn^edom  and  inde- 
pemlence  to  the  mind  and  character, 
accustoming  the  mind  to  look 
stcjulily  at  the  jirinciples  involved 
in  Congregationalism. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  grow'th 
of  County  Associations,  because 
wx*  trust  to  their  action  to  guide 
with  prudence  and  tenderness  the 
atlairs  of  many  infant  churches, 
Uud  churches  involved  in  hazard¬ 
ous  and  comj)licated  difficulties 
— difficulties  connected  with  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  connected  w’ith 
the  ministry.  Very  often  a  central 
committee  of  brethren  may  bring 
the  weight  of  moral  powxr  and 
kindness  to  bear  upon  a  dilemma 
which  might  exist  for  years,  until 
the  wdiole  iutt*rest  has  dwarfed 
down  to  utter  poverty.  Ministers 
and  churches  often  feel  the  need 
of  a  pow'er  of  opinion  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  them,  if  not  as  umpire,  yet 
as  adviser.  Advice  is  often  only 


the  authentication  and  support 
afforded  to  an  opinion  held,  but 
held  too  weakly  to  be  elfective. 
A  County  Association  may  do  so 
many  things  beside  originate  and 
sustain  village  interests — it  may 
arrange  intercommunions  of  ser¬ 
vice  ;  it  may  create  a  sentiment  of 
liberality  ;  it  may  ventilate  sound 
or  advanced  view's  of  improvement 
in  church  affiliations  and  organiz¬ 
ations;  it  can  especially  better 
deal  than  the  minister  can  with 
the  questions  of  church  finance. 
We  an^  certain  that  W’O  have  no 
intention  to  touch  the  freedom  of 
the  churches,  but  we  believe  that 
most  need  to  be  brought  beneath 
the  intluenco  of  opinion  liom 
outside  themselves. 

It  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Congregatiomil  system  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  establish 
Congregational  Churclies  in  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  w  here  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  ini¬ 
tiative  taken  in  this  way,  in  w  hat 
we  would  hope,  may  be  a  very 
helpful  and  useful  work  —  the 
establishment  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Paris.  How  many  of 
the  larger  continental  towns  might 
well  repay  the  mission,  but  it  has 
been  our  way  to  permit  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  body,  and  the  rreshyterian, 
and  sometimes,  some  section  of 
the  American  Church,  to  enter 
and  occupy  and  wxrk  the  ground 
before  us.  The  Committee  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  we  are  glad 
to  know',  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  providing  for  Eng¬ 
lish  worship  in  other  contiuentul 
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cities,  esj>ecially  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  H<‘tis()n.  Brussels,  Geneva, 
Frankfort,  Nice,  and  other  places 
of  resort.  The  little  chapel  in 
Paris  is  quite  a  refreshing  little 
crypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
gaieties,  civil  and  eccleshistical,  of 
the  city.  We  can  pi'rsonully  bear 
testimony  to  the  real  pleasure  we 
have  felt  in  turning  into  it,  with  its 
simple  and  unpretendingly  elegant 
furnishings,  its  quiet  and  simple 

service — it  seems  to  us  exactly  what 

¥ 

we  should  aim  to  make  any  min¬ 
istries  we  may  establish  in  France 
or  on  the  ('ontinent.  No  costli¬ 
ness  of  architecture,  no  organs,  no 
rolx's;  nothing  to  strike  the  scmsi's  ; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  to  repel 
the  senses.  To  step  into  the  little 
ehn|H‘l,  immediately  beneath  the 
shmlow  of  the  gorgeous  Church  of 
the  Madeleine,  is  a  contrast  that 
immetliately  invitts  the  heart  to 
repose.  We  make  these  remarks 
because  we  are  jH'rsuaded  that 
some  of  our  friemls,  establishing 
F.nglisb  Noiuonforinist  Churches 
on  the  Continent,  greatly  err.  Vast 
sums  laid  out  in  gorgeous  exte¬ 
riors,  an*,  after  all,  left  infinitely 
U'hind  by  the  splendid  m’lesiasti- 
ral  stnictures  around  them.  Such 
ambitious  edifices  w*em  to  solicit 
comparison,  and  pn^voke  pity.  A 
quiet  building,  with  all  that  can 
ensure  comfort,  will  l>e  most  likely 
to  n'st  the  heart  of  the  Knglish 
wandenT,  and  p<*rhaps  to  influence 
not  only  the  English,  but  the 
n.itive  n'sident. 

The  pajH'rs  in  the  Year- Hook 
are  interesting,  and  deserve  care¬ 


ful  reading.  Both  the  addrestks 
of  Mr.  Mellor,  the  President  for 
1863,  are  w’orthy  of  himself.  Dr. 
Spence’s  paper  on  the  introduction 
of  ministers  to  our  churches,  while 
a  necessary  protest,  admirable  and 
useful,  is  severe,  'fhe  followincr 
paragraph,  doubtless,  is  not  without 
its  realizations  but,  we  trust,  in 
not  many  instances,  without  many 
modifying  circumstances. 

“  Who  applies  for  a  grant  to 
Wetterton  ?  ”  u.skcd  a  venerable 
pastor,  whose  name  was  a  tower  of 
strength  among  us,  as  lie  pri  sidtd 
at  a  met'ting  of  a  certain  country 
association  a  few’  years  ayro.  “  W  ho 
applies  for  a  grant  to  W'etterton  ? 
1  did  not  know’  we  had  a  church 
there.”  “  1  apply  for  it,”  said  a 
voice  that  came  from  a  little,  rough, 
sharj)-visaged  man,  not  far  from  the 
inquirer.  “You,  sir?  When  was 
thi*  church  formed  at  W'etterton  ?  ” 
“  Fiightecn  months  ago.”  “  And  how 
many  are  there  in  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  ?  ”  “  Eleven  members,  and 

nineU'en  or  twent  y  of  a  regular  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  morning.'  “  Who 
is  the  pastor  of  this  new  church?  ” 
asked  the  chairman.  “  1  am,”  re¬ 
plied  the  same  applicant  for  aid. 
“  Pray,  sir,  w  hat  is  your  name  ?  ” 
“  My  name  is  Sorring worth.”  “  Sor- 
ring  worth  ?  Sorring  worth  ?  ”  said 
the  presiding  pa.stor,  at  the  same 
time  ruminating,  and  looking  to  the 
assembled  brethren  of  the  county. 
“  Sorringworth  ?  1  did  not  know  wc 
had  a  ministi*r  of  that  name  in  this 
county,”  when  suddenly  a  gleam  of 
light  si'emed  to  burst  forth  ujion  his 
mind,  and  turning  to  the  ajiplicant, 
he  said,  “  Pray,  sir,  are  you  the 
brushmaker  of  Green  Street  ?  ”  re- 
memlH  ring  a  lay  or  local  preacher 
of  that  name,  in  connexion  w  ith  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  town  where 
he  lived.  “  1  am,  sir,”  w;is  the 
prompt  reply.  “  And  have  you  Inen 
ordained?  ’  “  Yes.  sir.”  “  Who  took 
part  in  your  ordination —who  or- 
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daincd  you?”  “Mr.  Chargeless, 
your  deacon,  sir.”  “  My  deacon ! — 
mv  deacon  !  I  will  settle  with  him  ;  ” 
and  he  ceased  his  inquiries,  with  a 
frown  of  righteous  indignation  on 
his  ,brow.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
this*  deacon  hiinsi  lf  had  been  or¬ 
dained,  and  at  one  time  had  been  in 
the  ministry.  I  have  stated  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  simple  fact,  giving  of  course 
fictitious  namesof  persons  and  places, 
and  though  such  facts  may  be  rare, 
they  ought  not  to  exist  at  all ; 
for  facts  and  ordinations  like  these 
tend  only  to  our  weakness  and  our 
shame,  as  a  religious  denomination, 
and  to  the  hinderance  of  the  truth 
among  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
sav  how  some  men  get  into  the 
nnnistrv,  and  more  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  say  how  they  receive  ordination 
and  l)ecome  pastors  of  churches.  It 
seems  a  defect  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
cognised  order  among  us  on  a  matter 
of  HO  much  importance ;  for  if  “  order 
is  heaven’s  first  law”  it  is  surely 
essential  to  our  true  liberty,  as  well 
as  to  our  progress  and  strength. 

Remarks  like  these  awaken 
other  suggestions  and  matters 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  re¬ 
garded  closely — “  Every  parish  in 
England,”  says  Dr.  Spence,  “  has 
a  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Incumbent, 
who  has  received  a  good  education, 
and  who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gentleman.” — We  quite  feel  how 
desirable  it  is  that  we  also  should 
have  gentlemen  and  scholars 
ministering  for  us  even  in  our 
smallest  circles.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  w’e  suppose,  the  best  scholar 
w  ill  also  be  able  to  talk  the  most 
simple  English,  if  he  only  con¬ 
stantly  tax  extemporary  resources, 
but  then,  gentlemen  and  scholars 
do  really  need,  although  they’  may 
be  thoroughly  Christian  men,  an 
income,  and,  in  order  to  raise  the 


character  of  the  ministry,  it  seems 
indispensable  that  the  question  of 
ministerial  income  should  receive 
most  vigilant  attention.  If  W’O 
desire  to  see  gentlemen  in  our 
pulpits — and  gentlemen  we  do  de¬ 
sire  to  see — men  with  those  fine 
combinations,  moulding  up  to¬ 
gether  the  strength  of  manhood 
and  the  gentleness  of  all-refining 
cultures,  we  must  know  how  to 
treat  them.  Now,  w'e  are  persua¬ 
ded  that  many  small  churches  in 
villages  would  w’ork  far  better 
without  a  minister  than  with  one, 
if  we  could  only  create  and  edu¬ 
cate  an  active  and  efficient  lay 
agency.  The  work  of  Handell 
Cosham  in  his  neighbourhood,, 
and  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
generally,  is  an  example  that 
should  be  looked  at.  Here  is  a 
gentleman,  hard  at  w’ork  during 
the  week  in  the  direction  of  his 
mines,  w'ith  literary  tastes  too, 
which  he  takes  pleasure  in  culti¬ 
vating,  a  fellow  of  some  of  our 
learned  societies,  but  who  devotes 
his  weekday  evenings  to  his  Rible 
Classes,  or  lecturing  in  the  villages 
where  his  workmen  live ;  and  on 
the  Sunday  mounts  his  horse  or 
gig,  and  rides  aw^ay,  six,  eight, 
twelve,  or  more  miles,  to  preach  in 
the  chapels  of  country  towns,  or 
villages.  We  suppose,  since  the 
death  of  Benjamin  Parsons,  he  is 
the  most  popular  man  in  the 
county  of  Gloc^esttT;  and  if  we 
possessed  the  pow’er  to  make  a 
present  of  any  kind  to  the  Congre¬ 
gationalism  of  England,  we  should 
think  the  most  valuble  prscent 
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would  bo  a  hundred  Handel 
Conahama, — men  with  liberal 
hearta,  and  powerful,  attractive 
tongues.  And  is  it  impossible  to 
find  a  hundred  such  men  ?  e 
tdiould  think  not;  but  then  they 
need  finding  and  encouraging. 
Mr.  Cosduun  would  cheerfully  own 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the 
strong  kind  hand  of  Btmjaiuin 
Tamous — that  man  of  men.  We 
too  fn<|uenily  send  ignorance  into 
TilLigiw^miiids  that  do  not  kiH^p 
up  llu‘ir  own  culture — ungraceful 
gawky  minds;  minds  that  slobber 
ovtr  their  own  ignorance,  and  call 
it  preai'hiug ;  and  (people  are  very 
prompt  to  detect  this  insufficiency 
in  men  who  would  be  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  w  hile  w  e  need 
iduiuitid  and  powert'ul  lay  agimcy 
for  villages  and  outlying  districts, 
many  churches  need  to  know*  what 
is  the  work  of  a  minister,  and 
upon  w'hat  principle  he  should  be 
chosen.  It  is  within  our  recol- 
li\:tion  that  a  small,  but  re8[)ectabl6 
church,  in  a  oountr)*  town,  com¬ 
prising  piThaps  the  aristocracy 
of  brown  jMiper  and  packthn‘ad, 
really  rejected  an  able  man  be¬ 


cause  in  the  debate  upon  his  qua¬ 
lifications  it  was  found  he  was 
unable  to  carve  a  fowl  I  and  the 
Congregational  Bethel  was  rather 
remarkable  for  its  p^tit4  ioupers. 
The  thing  was  amusing ;  but  w  e 
are  almost  every  day  hearing  of 
ministerial  selections  and  njoc- 
tions  upon  principles  quite  as  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  our  churches  do  want 
gentlemen  to  teach  them  how  to 
behave  themselves;  but  in  order 
Uiat  they  may  get  them,  they  must 
know  how*  to  treat  them  luid  how* 
to  triat  w*ith  them.  Our  space 
is  quite  exhausttHl,  else  the  sight 
of  our  old  useful  friend,  the  Yfar 
Booky  might  lead  to  many  other 
reuuirks ;  but  these  may  arise  from 
month  to  mouth  in  our  topic.  We 
might  suggest  that  so  valuable  a 
dcK'ument  might  increase  its  value 
if  some  average  sUiWinent  of  our 
members,  and  congregations,  and 
sums  expended  in  works  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ustdulness  for  the  year,  could 
be  published ;  we  presume  most 
ministers  would  funiish  ndurns; 
and  the  work  is  not  so  formidable 
as  it  at  first  seems. 
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Birth  of  thk  Brinck. — No 
domestic  circumstance  of  the  past 
month  h:is  caustHi  a  fuller  ex- 
pn'ssion  of  jt>y  and  conj^nitulation 
than  the  addition  of  another  youni; 
life  to  the  Koyal  Family.  \Ve  are 
not  dispostnl  to  indiiljrt'  in  what  the 
very  well  calls  expres¬ 
sions  of  “  slobbt'rinjx  loyalty,’'  and 
admire  the  manliness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself,  who  rt'buked  the 
utterance  of  some  nauseous  rubbish 
by  announcing  otHcially  to  the 
Mayor  of  Windsor,  that  *‘the 
Princess  had  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine  Kiy,  and  both  were  doing 
well.”  The  Spf^cfafor  ncals 
Thjukeray’s  well-known  lines — 
The  Duly  and  Prinre  Arthur — 
prnmMl  for  the  pur[M>si*  of  putting 
down  loyalty  on  such  occasions, 
recurring  to  fustian  : — 

“Then  Mrs.  LiU>,  the 

ihcm  jHcps  with  jo»  ; 

“Sj\\*  th»*  brave  old  Duke,  come  tell  to  tie 
“  Iv  It  e  haI  or  H  tK)v  ; 

Mte.  I.,  to  the  IMike, 

**  Your  Oritce  it  i«  a 

**  .\ih1  At  that  nu^v’A  Udd  rt-buke, 

**  He  did  1*01  h  lAutth  And  Hliii’e.” 

A  good  ilt'al  of  nonsense  in 
sundry  pajiers  has  bet*n  talked 
U|H>u  the  event,  but  there  are  few 
Kiiglish  families  that  tlo  not  sym¬ 
pathize  most  heartily  with  the 
Boyal  Family,  and  (‘specially  with 
our  lulov(‘d  Sovt'rt'ign,  in  this 
addition  to  their  expectations  and 
hopes.  We  are  willing  to  behold 
in  this  new  birth,  a  pledge,  not 
mertdy  for  the  continuance  of  our 
own  Koyal  Family,  hut  for  the 
|H‘rmanence  of  British  institutions, 
as  well  as  for  the  British  throne. 
M  e  are  glad  to  seb  that  the  Queen 


was  (Hpial  to  herself,  and  tHjual 
to  all  that  we  conceivt' — in  spite 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne — one  of  the 
noblest  human  characters  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  motherly  F.nglish  matnm. 
.\gain,  wehojH'that  this  propitious 
cirmimstaiu'e  which  adds  a  new 
human  title  to  and  claim  u|><>n 
our  afftvtions,  will  Ih'  a  nu'ans  of 
callingher  forth  from  her  st'clusiou, 
and  make  her,  not  what  she  was 
in  the  days  of  her  radiant  and  com- 
plete  family  happiness,  yet  one 
again  with  her  people,  who  hold 
her  every  year  more  completely  in 
their  hearts  and  their  esteem. 

Thk  Siiaksi'kark  rKsriMONiAi.. — 
We  have  always  felt  some  senst*  of 
shame  that  Kugland  has  crc'i'ti'd  no 
truly  national  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  gieati'st  imagina¬ 
tive  g('nius ;  hut  we  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  Shakspean* 
Committe(‘.  When  we  stand  in 
fnmt  of  the  graceful,  and  not  less 
noble  than  grac(‘ful,  Scott's  monu¬ 
ment  in  Kdinhurgh,  and  ri'inenilM'r 
how  (piii'tly  and  promptly  it  rost', 
it  seems  to  convey  a  considerahle 
n'huke  to  the  somewhat  preten¬ 
tious  agitations  of  the  Committee  ; 
and  now  the  thing  siems  likely  to 
he  spoilt  by  the  hri'aking  out  of 
divisions.  We  Knglish  are  getting 
to  he  the  most  (piarrelsome  people 
among  ourselves  on  the  earth  ; 
unity  of  schenu*  seems  impossible 
with  us;  provincial  distrust  has 
created  a  wordy  war;  Manchester 
would  glorify  Owen’s  (\)llege  with 
the  addition  of  Shakspeare  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  Strut fonl  desires  to 
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have  it«  way  in  the  celebration — 
and  the  Mayor  of  Stratford  si*ein9 
really  ver}*  well  able  to  take  the 
part  of  his*  own  town,  and  to  per- 
j»lex  the  l/ondon  CoinnutU*^*. 

Shak«|H‘arian  enthii^ijisin  R«-einfl 
to  Ik*  lo»t  in  the  din  of  personal 
opinions.  Some  cireiimstanc<*8  in 
coiintH^tiim  with  the  proposed  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Tercentenary  at 
St  rut  ford -on -A  von,  s<‘ein  to  us 
simply  lutlicrous — the  going  to 
Church,  for  instance,  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  church  service :  in  love  and 
reverence  to  the  name  and  to  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  we  are  dis- 
iRjstsl  to  yield  to  none,  hut  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  what  the  glorifying 
of  the  memory  of  the  great  poet 
has  to  do  with  holding  a  service, 
even  in  that  most  accommodating 
edilic<' — whi(*h  does  really  seem 
capable  of  holding  any  demonstra¬ 
tion —  the  ( -hurch  of  Kngland.  We 
cannot  hut  feel  how  much  of 
Shaksp<ntrc  ami  tiie  musical  glas- 
s<‘s  there  is  in  all  this,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakcticld. 
The  noble  lines  of  Milton  have 
Ihs'U  by  these  divisions  and  dis- 
cu'*sions  called  n‘pcate<lly  to 
memory,  and  they  are  so  pertiiifnt 
w<*  must  reprint  tliem  once  again — 

Wh%t  my  ShAk^i^arr  S)r 

IkSim. 

Th«  Utimir  ot  »n  mv  m  pllrtl  ? 

Or  ih«t  hit  hallow'd  r*ll>t  >houltl  tH<  HmI 
Vod^r  •  turryopolnUuK  |  vr«mt<1  ? 

t<in  i»f  nt*m  -ry,  h«  r  *»«  itmr, 

H'lfti  tKirtCtt  iboa  tutn  Arak  wioh-m  uf  thy 
n4un«>^ 

Tttou  In  onr  woixler  and  M(oni»hin<'nt 
lltai  hodt  «h>arlf  •  llr*-lon«  mon'imont. 

For  whiUt,  to  ihr  •htnie  of  »luw>rtjdPAvoar{ii,{ 

•r.. 

Thy  BumlMprt  dow  ;  ai>d  that  rath  hear: 
lltlh,  (yntn  trt  li'AT**  of  thy  unvAlu»d  ho  >k, 
Thutr  n«i(thM  liiMw  with  drrp  impiwMion  took  ; 
Tho«  thou,  our  ftnry  of  lt««l(  h^rraring, 

Ihwt  mtkt  lit  mtrblt  wiui  too  much  cooc  ivltik ; 
And.  to  tOi'alrhrrd.  in  tuch  pomp  doti  lie, 

Thai  kinc«,  f»r  •uch  a  tomb.  **iiul  i  aitn  to  die. 

Wo  are  not  very  favourably 
disposiul  to  the  mode  thiU  rivent 
celeSmliou  Committees  have  taken 


for  doing  homage  to  the  great  tleml, 
the  gathering  of  monster  meet¬ 
ings,  anti  the  reciting  or  spouting 
of  Ihndarics  and  Dithrainliics 
One  thing,  too,  is  certain,  if  "haks- 
ptNire  do<‘s  have  not  a  great  single 
national  monument,  lie  has  what 
we  presume  would  be  incomparably 
more  to  his  own  desirt'  as  a  liviii«r 

^  o 

man.  There  is  scarce  a  library, 
however  small,  which  docs  not 
contain  his  works ;  they  are 
printt'd  in  every  conceivable  kind 
of  type;  they  are  illustrated  by 
every  order  of  engraving;  they 
have  taxctl  the  genius  of  the 
most  <‘xquisite  musicians ;  they 
continue  to  test  the  resources  of 
the  ablest  Knjjlish  scholars,  and  if 
his  honoured  and  world-wide  fame 
and  name  w’creused  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  monument,  we 
w’ould  rather  desire  to  8(*e  it  in 
the  erection  of  some  cemetery,  or 
.Necropolis,  or  Walhalla  of  gmiius, 
rescuing  the  names  of  the  more 
obscure,  using  the  hand  of  that 
mighty  mastt*r  for  the  purpose  of 
]dacing  the  abiding  laurel  and 
cypress  by  the  graves  of  the  men 
of  his  own  age,  or  of  later  ages, 
or  of  ours,  who  might  have  hei  ii 
forgotten.  Westminster  Abhi'yis 
crow’ded,  and  is  almost  impossible 
as  a  place  of  sepulture ;  it  woiihl 
be  well  if  wo  had  some  national 
gallery  of  tombs  wdu  re,  it  the  body 
did  not  rest,  some  memorial  might 
hi*  placed  to  indicate  that  the  dead 
was  honoured,  and  that  not  a 
province  alone,  or  a  tow  n,  but  the 
nation  guarded  it.  Hut  we  arc 
not  desirous  of  expressing  ojiinions 
on  this  matter,  and  w  e  contemplate 
the  squabbles  of  conttmding  com¬ 
mittees,  W’hose  name  is  Legion, 
with  no  surprisi',  for  w'e  expected 
it — but  with  some  pity,  perhaps 
we  might  say,  disgust. 
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Thk  Mujjich  Conqrkss. — We 
Imve  just  biH'ti  ri^dinp:  accounts  of 
tlic  Con{;re88  of  Koman  Catholic 
Scholars,  held  at  Munich  in  October 
Iwt,  with  gn*at  inten'st ;  it  seems 
to  us  most  noteworthy  and  imit- 
nble.  To  moat  of  our  readers  we 
prt‘auine  the  fact  of  the  Congress 
to  be  quite  unknown ;  it  was 
oonvenefi  by  a  circular  issued  by 
the  well-known  and  illustrious 
Dr.  Dollin"er,the  Abbot  Ham  berg, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Alzog  of  Frieburg.  Nearly  a 
humlred  professors,  authors,  and 
doctors  of  divinity,  assembled  in 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Munich;  of  the  hundred  there 
wer(‘  perhaps  a  dozen  laymen ; 
but  all  the  men  w'cre  remarkable, 
and  had  in  general  done  something 
to  put  their  mark  upon  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  Church.  We  cannot 
too  warmly  express  our  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  gathering. 
It  se«‘ms  to  have  been  convoked 
by  the  growing  feeling  of  tlu? 
importance  of  rec'onciling  know¬ 
ledge  an  !  faith ;  and  itself,  wliile 
d«‘nouncing  Prot(‘stantis!n,  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  most  remarkahle  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  Protestantism,  even  in  the 
h’omish  Church, and  among  scholar, 
who  have  dared  there  to  retain  a 
measure  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry.  The  inaugural 
address  of  Dollinger  himself 
was  very  interesting,  but  more 
than  sufficiently  (Jerman,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  Papal,  of  course.  Honour 
is  given  to  France,  and  the  names 
of  Baut4iin,  Dupanloup,  Kavig- 
nan,  and  Felix  are  mentioned  with 
honour.  Italy’  and  (hTinany  also ; 
Kngland,  of  course,  receives  no 
share  of  designation  or  praise. 
Fngland  has  no  Roman  Catholic 
liU'rature  worth  mentioning,  and 


the  great  scholars  and  writers — 
either  of  the  Church  of  tlu^  Ksta- 
blishment,  or  the  Sects — are,  of 
course,  ])a8sed  by.  This  is  an 
affair,  of  course,  with  which  wo 
have  little  interest;  but  the  great 
topics  of  discussion  raist'd  in  the 
Congress  must  be  very  interesting 
to  onlookers.  Dollinger  asserts 
the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  divine 
— his  superior  freedom ;  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Church  will  always 
save  him  from  the  tyranny  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  mere  o]>inion.  Our 
opinion  has  bemi  that  these  scho¬ 
lars,  and  Dollinger  with  the  rest, 
glorify  each  other  in  too  exclusive 
a  manner ;  they  live  among  books 
in  luTmitages,  and  the  stream  of 
active  life  eRca])es  their  knowledge 
amidst  their  librari(‘s  and  their 
criticisms.  Dr.  DollingeFs  work. 
The  Church  and  Churchen  of  Chris- 
tendom,  abundantly’  illustrates  this 
remark.  Our  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  arises  in  wonder  at  the  fiu^t. 
to  what  futun*  is  it  likely  to  lead? 
'Phe  discussion  so  lengthy  upon  the 
limitations  of  Church  authority 
and  the  rights  of  s<dence — the  rights 
of  knowledge,  how  aie  they  likely’ 
to  be  receiv(‘d  ?  how  ar«*  tln*y’  likely 
to  end?  'Phe  interpretations  of  the 
Congress,  to  our  own  minds,  seems 
to  be  that  a  prolific  crop  of  Ration¬ 
alism  is  springing  up — an  age  of 
philosophical  heresies  opposing  it¬ 
self  to  theological  dogmas  is  making 
itself  felt,  and  the  Chundi  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  it.  Knowledge 
and  faith,  the  Congre.ss  naninds  us, 
are  not  the  less  in  collision  in  the 
Church  of  the  Papacy  than  among 
the  free  Churidu^s  of  Protestantism. 
All  the  talk  about  the  unity  of  the 
Papacy  does  not  j)revent  our  ch^ar 
perception  of  this.  One  of  the 
most  important  topics  of  contro¬ 
versy’  arose  from  DolIingeFs  asser- 
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lion  of  the  universal  law  that  the 
way  to  truth  leads  through  error — 
an  old  idea,  indeed,  abundantly 
exemplitied  in  the  confessions  ol 
St.  Augustine.  The  reniarkuble 
point  in  the  disi’ussion  was,  that 
tlie  assertion  was  coupled  with 
a  call  to  tolerulioii  and  forbear- 
ante;  thus  giving  to  tlieological 
scitnei*  the  functions  the  I’apal 
(  hureh  claims  for  C'tdesiastieal 
|K)wer.  ^Ve  do  no  more  than  refer 
to  this  interesting  event;  it  might 
furnish  us  with  pleasant  matt^rial 
to  rtM.‘al  the  iiunit^  and  words  of 
many  of  the  eminent  men  who 
make  their  appt*arunce  there;  the 
iut4Test,  howt‘ver,  of  the  event  to 
us  arises  from  its  indication  that 
Catholic  scholars,  feel  no  less  than 
ours(*lves,  tlu*  irksomeness  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  and  find  more 
difhculty  than  we  do  in  the  n‘con- 
ciliation  of  knowdtMlge  and  faitli. 
The  I’ojM*  gave  his  blessing  to  the 
nu«eting,  but  it  is  undiTstood  with 
not  a  very  good  grace,  ami  with 
suspicion  expresat'd  from  the  first. 
We  should  think  so;  for  call  it 
by  what  name  its  conveners  may 
pleaw,  such  a  nuH'ting  had,  in  fact, 
the  ess(>ntial  elements  of  Protes¬ 
tantism. 

Thk  Compi.ktion  op  CoLoONK 
Catiipdral. — A  circumstance  most 
interesting  in  iundf  and  in  its  con- 
s4M|uence  is  the  completion  of  the 
interior  of  the  catht*dral  of  Cologne, 
the  grandest  and  most  inugnifictuit 
(iothic  church  in  the  world—  the 
symbol  of,  what  s<‘ems  to  he  a  mvih 
in  everything  else,  (ierman  unity. 
This  “  Ihmiukoln**  however  in¬ 
complete  for  six  centuries,  but  by 
the  cn*ative  |M»wer  of  nuKiern  times 
tinisluHl  in  twenty-one  years,  sub- 
jei't  of  German  pwtry,  iiousehold 
word  in  every  (ierman  mouth — an 
obj«'ct  of  reverence  to  every  eye 


that  beholds  it — seems,  we  must 
say,  to  have  called  into  excrcis** 
a  mighty  renovating  sjurit  and 
Catholic  energy  in  Germany.  A 
universal  feeling  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  for  the  restoration  of  the  mjig- 
nificent  old  cathedral  of  the  middle 
ages  seems  to  be  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  Uhine  provinces  especially. 
At  Xanten,  Xeuss,  Cobleiitz,  and 
Mayence  ;  Speyer,  Strasburg, 
Basle,  Constance;  so  also  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  Marburg,  Bam- 
burg,  wdiere  is  a  surpassingly  Ix'au- 
tiful  church,  and  in  many  other 
districts  and  cities,  inedia'val  build¬ 
ings  are  in  the  course  of  comple¬ 
tion.  This  rage  for  the  completion 
and  restoration  of  ecclesiiistical 
edifices  dates  greatly  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  at  Cologne,  and  we  think  we 
do  well  to  keep  brdore  our  eyes  the 
affection  evidenced  by  these  va¬ 
rious  peoples  for  their  great  repre¬ 
sentative  ecclesiastical  strm  turcs. 

Sen LKSAVIG -11 OLSTKI N . 1  hc  ill- 

Unst  felt  in  this  matter  is  as 
great — perhaps  greater — than  that 
we  feel  in  the  American  struggle. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Duchies  arc, 
in  compaiisuii  with  the  Isoitlam 
and  Southern  StaU's,  insigiiitican: 
inde(*d ;  but  the  dimensions  of 
interest  involved  are  equal,  and 
sometimes  they  have  siemcd  to 
our  fears  suj»erior.  Here  we  have 
a  dispute  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  de¬ 
manding  a  84‘ttlement  dating  hack 
from  the  vtry  earliest  of  record¬ 
able  ages.  Both  Schleswig  ami 
Holstein  have  been  Duchies  of  the 
Empire  from  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  or  a  period  not  much  less 
remote  It  is  a  story  to  tax  the 
researches  of  the  historian  to  tell 
how  Denmark  becomes  intensted 
in  the  matter.  It  seems  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  proportions  of 
the  populations  were  very  much 
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what  they  are  now;  the  more 
dense  population  of  Holstein  was 
entirely  ciei  man,  the  less  populous 
Sihleswi}?  was  mixed  in  its 
northern  part,  where  the  Danish 
eiement  b(‘gan  to  ]>redominate  in 
the  twelfth  century,  under  Dukes 
of  the  Danish  line.  A  spirit  of 
restlessness  in  the  settlement  of 
the  sovereignty  of  these  borders 
has  been  not  only  constantly  re¬ 
awakened  I’rom  time  to  time  in 
our  own  memory,  but  through  the 
long  succession  of  the  historical 
ages  of  Europe,  and  now  the 
agitation  is  like  a  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  it  is  a  national  struggle 
between  Denmark  and  Oermany. 
We  trust  that  we  are  correct  in 
the  hope  that  the  drift  of  events 
on  the  whole,  is,  while  we  are 
going  to  ])re8S,  pacific.  The  cool 
republication  of  Russia  of  her 
protocol  of  1852,  signifying  that 
if  the  treaty  of  1852  be  abolished 
the  Czar  is  heir  of  (Jottorp,  seems 
to  have  alarmed  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Governments.  We  trust 
that  the  chance  of  a  Etiropean 
war  has  diminished,  while  still 
the  probabilities  of  local  war  re¬ 
main.  No  doubt,  during  the  past 
month,  there  have  been  moments 
when  it  has  seemed  that  the  chance 
shot  of  a  German  soldier  might 
have  8(*t  all  Europe  in  fiames, 
giving  purpose*  to  the  j)roclama- 
tions  of  Kossuth  and  of  Garibaldi. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  assure 
our  readers,  that  however  the 
question  may  be  temporarily  dis¬ 
posed  of,  it  will  be  frequently 
recurring  to  and  agitating  public 
opinion  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Holyoakk  and  tiikOatii. — 
e  extract  the  following  from  the 
Spectator.  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
has  given,  in  a  letter  to  the  Star^  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  gross 


injustice  of  the  present  static  of 
the  law  of  oaths.  Mr.  Holyoake 
is,  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
most  honourable  of  men,  though 
he  is  an  udhere^t  of  that  unhappy 
sect  wdiich  disbelieves  not  only  in 
Rev(*lation,  but  in  God.  JSum- 
moned  to  serve  as  agriuidjuror 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  Mr, 
Holyoake  declined  to  take  the 
oath  on  the  ground  that  “  the 
oath  was  u  confession  of  faith 
which  he  did  not  hold.”  Mr. 
Rodkin  asked  w  hether  he  belonged 
to  any  religious  body  exempted  by 
law  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  oath  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Houst? 
of  Commons,  which  threw  out  Sir 
John  Trelaw'iiey’s  bill,  this  was 
not  the  cjise.  Mr.  Holyoake  was, 
therefore,  lined  ten  guineas  for  not 
serving  on  a  jury  on  which  he  was 
anxious  to  serve,  but  prevented 
only  by  his  scrupulousness  in  de¬ 
clining  an  oath  which  would  in 
him  have  been  a  hypocrisy,  not  a 
guarantee  of  fidelity.  If  tee  decline 
to  give  Atheists  the  civil  privileges 
which  we  give  to  all  others  of  our 
countrymen^  we  should^  at  least,  in 
decency,  cease  to  fine  them  for  not 
doing  that  from  which  it  is  the 
object  of  our  laws  to  restrain  them. 

We  suppose  w’e  should  seldom 
find  ourselves  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Holyoake,  but  we  dc'sin*  to 
express  our  sympathy  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  trust  soon  to  8c*e  an 
end  of  this  indecent  method  of 
punishing  wdiat,  in  his  instance, 
was  very  likely  a  8cruj)ulous  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  and  to  conviction. 

The  Edinddhgii  Clkkoy. — The 
Established  Church  of  Scotlaml  bad 
a  pleasant  and  merry  week  of  it 
about  Christmas  time  last,  in  a 
succession  of  poindings  for  Church 
taxes,  'file  facts  wx*  may  presume 
to  be  w’ell  known  to  our  readers. 
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We  oft4*n  have  our  iiulijfimtion 
roiiHeil  ill  thirt  country  by  tho 
(loin^  ut  m)iiio  of  our  own  clergy  ; 
but  it  to  have  Ikhmi  rew^rveil 

for  the  city  of  E<linburgh  to  exhibit 
u  climax  of  horrible  enormity  in 
the  way  of  clercial  police  taxation. 
The  tax-gathererH,  after  poinding 
in  a  houw*  in  Nelson  Street,  the 
dwelling  it  Heeina  of  a  resjKHitable 
citi/en,  U>  the  amount  of  £‘20  for 
£f»  1 2«,  proi'ctnlt  d  to  another  room, 
U|Mm  the  l>t‘d  in  which  an  agtnl 
geuth'innn,  a  lodger,  was  lying 
dead.  The  widow  was  with  the 
lesiy,  and  some  friends  of  the 
dfsa^ascsl.  The  hi*d  and  the  htal 
furniturt^  were  empoinded ;  it  is 
said  that  the  subordinates  recoiled 
from  the  task  ;  hut  the  supt'rior 
othoer  was  made  of  sterner  and 
nobler  metal,  and  was  eipial  to  the 
emt*rgencv  of  so  gn*at  an  m'casion 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  superiority 
of  the  law  to  all  tritling  human 
weaknessi's.  Such,  it  has  been 
s>«id,  is  E«linburgh  in  1 800-4  ;  but 
this  is  scarcely  just.  The  city  has 
riwn  in  a  strength  of  vehement 
indignation,  and  the  mighty  iiu'et- 
ing  in  Strirt  Hall  surtly 

cannot  ti^rminaU*  in  the  tem|K‘sts 
of  applause  und  execrati<m  which 
rang  through  it.  'I'he  Hissenters 
of  Kdinburgh  have  long  felt  the 
weight  of  their  Kstablishment ;  it 
is  the  happy  conwapience  fix*- 
qmuitly  of  the  madness  of  tyrants 
that  it  deslmys  their  tyrannicide. 
We  trust  this  w  ill  be  the  rismlt  in 
Kdinburgh. 

('APiT.iL  PrMsiiiiKNT.— Opinion 
has  lH*en  far  mori'  excited  than 
the  instaiKM's  at  all  demanded 
during  the  month,  by  the  respite 
ol  the  unhappy  murderer  Townley, 
and  the  execution  of  Wright. 
We  are  never  much  disposed  to 
utter  compassionatt'  words  for 


munlerers.  They  are  iin  evil  bt‘ast 
that,  >vhen  so  many  touching  oases 
of  real  sorrow  command  our 
sympathy,  8(*em  to  present  few 
very  pressing  claims;  on  the  other 
hand,  capital  punishnnuit — and 
especially  ns  the  sacrament  and 
sacrifice  is  administered  in  this 
country — is  a  vast  ami  feartul 
social  indignity.  We  have  always 
Indie ved  with  Demagogue  Wilkes, 
a  had  authority  for  u  good  text, 
that  the  very  worst  use  to  which 
you  can  put  a  man  is  to  hung 
him;  but  this  evil  is  tritling  in 
comparison  with  the  education 
in  depravity  for  which  an  exe¬ 
cution  furnishes  the  ojiportunity. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  institute  com¬ 
parisons  betwetui  the  two  wretclu'd 
men,  Weight  and  Townley.  Dil- 
ferences  in  the  cases  will  Ix'  ptT- 
ceived  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  or  percejitions. 
The  question  is  not  of  the  greater 
or  lesser  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
men.  While,  no  doubt,  the  liur- 
rying  of  Wright  from  the  room  of 
the  murder  to  the  scaffold,  in- 
creas(*d  the  measure  of  sympathy 
lor  him — not  a  week  had  elapsed, 
and  we  bidieve  when  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  his  victim  was  not  buried. 
Our  Friend,  Newman  Hall,  did 
well  to  use  his  influence  over  the 
working  classes  of  Southwark,  to 
check  their  intemperance  some¬ 
what,  and  to  defend  tin*  conduct  of 
SirCieorgt*  Grey,  who  really  seems 
to  have  actt*d  with  great  courtesy 
in  the  matter,  hut  who,  of  course, 
could  not  command  law  to  step 
aside.  The  deputation  to  Windsor 
was  C(*rtainly  a  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence  savouring  of  insanily,  if  it 
did  not  rather  show  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sovereign  of  our  country,  lading 
constitutional,  only  acts  thn)Ugh 
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her  Minirtters.  A  very  different 
case,  indeed,  to  that  of  Wrij^ht’s 
would  he  needed  for  the  exercise 
of  so  romantic  a  prerojrative  of 
mercy.  Mr.  Hall’s  rebuke  of  the 
disloyalty  which  refused  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  when  the  un¬ 
successful  result  of  the  deputation 
was  known,  to  sing  the  National 
Anthem,  was  well  merited.  Tho 
result  of  this  considerable  pressure 
upon  public  opinion  by  these 
facts  will,  however,  we  do  trust, 
Mid  in  the  ubjlition  of  that 
degrading  and  disgr;:ceful  relic  of 
bui  barous  times — the  hanging  up 
of  the  live  bodies  of  men  and 
Women  in  the  crowded  streets, 
gn  at  thorough  hires,  ami  centres 
of  uur  large  cities;  and,  by-the-by, 
what  a  most  awful  ami  degrading 
exhibition  was  that  at  Chester  the 
other  day  in  the  hanging  of 
a  young  w'omaii.  When  the 
saeriticial  hand  of  that  great  liigh 
priest  of  law*,  Calcraft,  bungled  so 
dreadfully.  Question  is,  whether 
when  Mr.  Calcraft  does  exploits 
of  this  kind,  In*  should  not  pay' 
the  penalty  in  kind  for  the  torture 
of  his  victims. 

Affaiks  in  ritANCK. — Is  it  true, 
as  the  Spectator  says,  that  the  ice 
is  cracking  in  France?  'I’he  last 
month  has  been  full  of  interest  to 
the  Uovernmeiit — both  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  Ministry — and  to  the 
nation,  and  to  ours(*lve8.  First, 
w’c  have  the  conspiracy,  which  iit 
])rcwnt  8(‘ems  a  remarkably  dark 
a  (fair.  Four  conspirators — three 
Italians,  the  fourth  assuming  a 
name  evidently  false.  When  ar¬ 
rested,  they  immediately  impli¬ 
cated  Mazzini.  We  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rejoiced  at  the  distinct  and 
emphatic  denial  he  has  given  to  all 
complicity  wdth  the  affair;  he  is 
capable,  w’e  suppose,  of  any  hair¬ 


breadth  madness  for  tho  cause  of 
“  Young  Italy  ;”  he  is  also  incap¬ 
able  of  fals(‘hood,  and  w'e  are  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  him  saying  : — 

It  has  always  been  mv  known 
habit  not  to  discuss  accusations  put 
forth  against  me  by  avowed  enemies, 
and  I  feel  a  special  dislike  to  do  so 
when  the  accusations  come  from  tho 
agents  of  a  man  wlio,  as  far  us  in 
him  lies,  is  by’  mere  brutal  force  de- 
jiriving  my  country’  of  the  unity 
w’hich  she  claims,  and  making  of 
Home  the  basis  of  operations  of  tho 
brigandage  infesting  the  South  of 
Italy’. 

Yielding,  liowever,  to  solicitations 
of  dear  Jhiglish  friends,  1  do  de¬ 
clare — 

That  I  neverdid  instigate  anybody 
to  kill  Louis  Napoleon. 

'fluif  I  never  did  give  to  any’  man 
bombs,  air-guns,  revolvers,  or  dag¬ 
gers  for  that  purjiose. 

That  'frabucco,  Imperutori,  and 
Saglio  are  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

'fhat,  therefore,  the  meeting  sum¬ 
moned  at  Lugano,  the  absurd  jilace 
of  under-lieutenant  given  to  Imjiera- 
tori,  in  a  brigade  of  four  men,  and 
the  giving  of  tho  photographs  to 
the  men,  are  absolutely  false. 

'fhat  my  jdiotograjdis,  with  my 
autographs  at  the  bottom,  are  sold 
for  the  Venice  Ihnaneipation  Fund, 
at  the  ofiico  of  the  Unita  Italiana^ 
at  Milan,  and  elsew  here. 

'fhat  no  letter,  with  or  without 
money,  has  bt'cn  addressc'd  bv  me  to 
Greco  in  l*aris.  • 

Greco  1  know’.  Hundreds,  I  might 
say  thousands,  of  young  men  be¬ 
longing  to  our  national  jiarty  of 
action  are  known  to  me.  Greco  is 
an  enthusiastic  patriot  who  tookjin 
active  part  in  the  enterprises  in  the 
South  of  Italy ;  and  lie  has  had  as 
such  contact  with  me.  Any  note  of 
mine  in  his  possession,  if  there  be 
any,  must,  however,  belong  to  at 
least  nine  or  ten  months  ago. 
Enough  in  reply  to  accusations 
hitherto  merely  grounded  on  French 
|K)lice  reiMirts. 
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Whnterrr  may  bo  tbo  real  j^ronnd 
of  the  plot,  no  doubt  a  aecond 
edition  of  the  ()n»ini  conspiracy 
would  gji*atly  «*r\’e  the  Kmporor 
jutit  now.  We  wait  for  what  may 
appear.  The  Bt4ilomcnts  made  by 
t  ho  men  thoms**!  vob  look  thoroughly 
suspicious,  and  have  very  much 
the  Hp|>earftiic(*  of  having  btH'u 
eookocl  in  a  polict'-offico.  Simul- 
tanfM)usly  with  this  dark  spectre 
of  conspiracy,  is  the  astonishing 
fact  that  freedom  has  h(‘gun  to 
hn*aihe  in  the  (’orps  Legislatif 
again,  'fhe  spiTches  of  the  veiier- 
ahle  herryer  and  51.  Thiers  have 
startled  men  in  Knglan«l.  What 
is  thought  of  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water?  M.  Herryer 
s|M)ke  as  if,  instead  of  standing 
Unieath  tin*  most  despotic  of  des- 
|H»tisms,  he  were  standing  in  the 
inifist  of  a  free  state;  hiseritieism 
upon  the  state  and  destinies  of 
French  finance,  while  probably 
somewhat  exaggiTatinl  —  for  the 
Kinperor  has  shown  that  he  knows 
how  U)  create  and  command  re¬ 
sources —  astonishes  by  its  hold- 
nes.s.  “  The  grand  old  man” 
sumnu'd  up  the  balance- shei't  of 
the  empire,  and  he  exclaimed, 
“  lAK>k  on  that  mass  of  promissory 


notes,  of  stocks  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  circulate  in  all  hands, 
through  all  classes,  and  judge*  w  hat 
manner  of  catastrophe  will  occur, 
what  ruin  for  every  family  in 
France  should  a  \Var  come  to 
engage  our  unhapi)y  land  with  the 
Continent?  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  tremble.  We  shall  be  sweep¬ 
ing  on,  gentlemen,  to  a  horrible 
ruin.”  Hold  enough  this,  and  the 
w  hole  of  the  speech  was  like  it ; 
hut  the  etfeet  was  in  the  man  w  ho 
made  it — the  veneral)le,  almo.st 
octogenarian  man — and  it  is  asto¬ 
nishing  that  the  speech  should  have 
b(‘en  permitted — known  through 
Haris — and  that  the  Imperial  bayo¬ 
nets  should  apparently  lower  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  speech  of  M.  Thiers 
was  different,  hut  to  the  same  end; 
daring,  too,  calling  the  country  to 
reflect  how'  the  ignorant  peasantry 
who  elected  the  Kmj)eror  had 
again  been  driven  to  the  poll  by 
prefetH,  Altogether,  things  look 
ciitical  enough,  and  “reflecting 
men,”  says  one  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  our  contemporaries,  “  see 
the  three  alternatives  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  ever — silence,  free¬ 
dom,  or  w  ar.” 


